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| COLONEL GEORGE JUSKALIAN 

; Infantry, U. S. Army 

: 

e | Cre 

| Except to fly over Harput in a US Air father and, more specifically, by an old 
| Force C-54 transport two months earlier, friend, Mr. Khoren Kasparian, who had 
18 | I had never been to the birthplace of my drawn from memory a detailed sketch of 
ate father until the fifth of November, 1958. Harput and sent it to me in Tehran. (More 
i Yet it felt not like a first visit, but a revisit. about this sketch later). 
if For I had been transported to Harput be- Actually, I had no idea when we left 
x14 fore—carried there by the countless tales Tehran that we would be overflying Har- 
* | told by my parents and their old friends, put. As we reached Lake Van, glimmering 
S } | In September as I had flown over Har- in the sunlight like an enormous emerald, 
ath | put enroute to Ankara from Tehran, I I went forward to ask the pilot and asked 
at had had a clear though distant glimpse if we would pass over Elazig (the lower 
alt; 


of the Harput area. The layout was exactly city, which the Armenians called Mazireh). 
as it had been described to me by my To my joy he said, “We'll be directly over 
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it in about an hour.” At the same time he 
pointed northward to a peak which the 
map showed to be a hundred miles away. 
“That’s the Biblical Mount Ararat,” he 
said. “Yes,” I said to myself, “that is the 
Armenians’ Massis.” Rising loftily above 
its surroundings, and snow-covered from 
the waist up, I could understand why for 
centuries it has stood as a symbol of 
strength for Armenians. 


When I returned to the troop compart- 
ment, I told my fellow passengers that 
soon we'd be flying over my father’s birth- 
place. Briefly I described what I expected 
to see; that is, the physical layout of the 
lower city in relationship with the upper 
city (Harput), the Euphrates river, and 
the countryside around. It turned out just 
that way, to their surprise and my satisfac- 
tion. 

While in Ankara, I made arrangements 
to visit Harput on my return home to the 
United States in November from my tour 
of duty in Iran. 

On the fourth of November 1958, I 
waved farewell to Tehran and flew to 
Ankara. The next day I took off in a light 
plane through somewhat threatening wea- 
ther for Harput. Visibility was practically 
nil during most of the flight, but I took 
comfort in the fact that we were flying 
high—higher, I thought, than the rugged 
mountains of Anatolia. Then for a few min- 
utes we broke through the clouds north 
of Kayseri and saw the towering peak of 
Erciyag Daghi, which stands like a giant 
sentinel just south of the city. Erciyag 
Daghi rises nearly 13,000 feet above sea 
level. We were flying at 9,500 feet. How- 
ever, our flight pattern was well north of 
the mountain and there was no need for 
apprehension. Furthermore, the pilot obvi- 
ously was an old hand who knew his 
business. 

We couldn’t see Elazig when we arrived 
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directly overhead because of the heavy 
cloud cover at our elevation. Keeping in 
touch with the radio tower, the pilot grad- 
ually lowered the plane, flying in tight 
circles to avoid the mountains and hills 
that ring Elazig. We pierced the clouds at 
about 3,000 feet and landed easily. 

Then, in order not to get caught by bad 
weather that was threatening to blanket 
Ankara later in the day, the pilot had to 
return at once. The plan had been that he 
would wait and take me back in the late 
afternoon after I had had a chance to visit 
Harput. But the weather had upset that 
plan. My choice now was either return 
immediately to Ankara and not see Harput, 
or stay, see Harput, then get back to An- 
kara the best way I could. Well, I hadn't 
waited all these years to be sidetracked on 
the home stretch by a stroke of inconven- 
ience. I stayed. And I shall always be thank- 
ful that I did. It was a unique and enrich- 
ing experience. 


The first thing I had to do was to get 
into town. The airport manager called 
Elazig and about half an hour later a taxi 
came to take me in. As we drove the few 
miles from the airport into the city, we 
passed through Keserik, a village adjoin- 
ing Elazig. I recognized it from the name 
as the birthplace of my brother-in-law, 
John Bilzerian, and was reminded of the 
fun-poking references back home to the 
cabbage patch. Unconsciously I said out 
loud, “Kesiriki luhunu,” at which the cab 
driver turned and gave me a half-quizzical, 
half-pleased look, no doubt wondering how 
this American Army officer—for I was 
dressed in uniform—knew about the cab- 
bages of Keserik. I have since thought that 
he probably spun quite a yarn about that 
incident and let it be known that Keserik 
cabbages are as world-famous as Greek 
olives and Smyrna figs! 

Not knowing a soul in Elazig nor a likely 
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“LOWER CITY” 
® 


place to spend the night, I had asked the 
airport manager, who spoke a little Eng- 
lish to tell the taxi driver to take me to 
the Commanding Genera! of the Turkish 
Army unit which had its headquarters in 
Elazig. There he took me. 

While waiting to see the General, I met 
the unit’s veterinarian, a lieutenant colonel. 
He spoke fair English, so we _ got 
acquainted. Later, when the General was 
free to see me, the Colonel served as inter- 
preter. I told the General.that I had come 
to Harput to see the birthplace of my 
father and that I would like to visit with 
some of the Armenian families still living in 
Elazig (since there were none in Harput 
itself) and, in particular, to talk with the 
oldest Armenian in the hope that he might 
remember my parents or other members of 
the Juskalian clan. (I knew, however, that 
it would have to be someone at least eighty 
because my father and mother had left 
Harput in the early 1890's). 


The General was most helpful. First, 
he invited me to occupy a clean, comfort- 
able suite there in the headquarters build- 
ing. Then he places at my disposal a jeep 
and a driver for as long as I would need 
them. Lastly, he instructed the Colonel to 
locate the oldest Armenian in Elazig for me 
to visit. 

From then on everything was easy. I 
didn’t have to worry about getting back 
to Ankara, either. At the airport I had asked 
when the next plane left Elazig for An- 
kara. I had been told that it was the follow- 
ing day, but that the plane was completely 
booked. The alternative was to take the 
train the next night, but a 27 hour train 
ride didn’t appeal to me at all, Anyway, 
before the day was over, a reservation 
had been arranged for me for the next day’s 
flight! 

The Colonel and I promptly set out to 
find an Armenian family in Elazig. We 
went to a tailor shop; there I met my first 
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Armenians. The owner was a Mr. Hacha- 
dur Harazadyan. He had three Armenian 
boys working as apprentices. Although the 
shop was small, which is typical of most 
of the shops in that part of the world, it 
was well-stocked. And they appeared to 
be busy. Mr. Harazadyan and the boys 
were surprised and pleased to learn I wax 
an Armenian. 

After the initial round of introductions 
and pleasantries, Mr. Harazadyan insisted 
that he tailor a suit for me right then and 
there! “But,” I remonstrated, trying to 
put him off, “I shall be leaving tomorrow.” 

That didn’t stop him. “We'll have it done 
by tomorrow,” he countered. 

I had a fair inkling from his manner 
that he intended to make the suit as a gift. 
That was the last thing I wanted to hap- 
pen, for although he appeared fairly well 
off, he certainly couldn't afford such a ges- 
ture without feeling it. 

I finally convinced him, since I was in 
uniform, that I rarely wore civilian clothes 
and therefore had no need for a suit. But 
I must say he gave up only after much 
persistence. Nevertheless, the offer pleased 
me, for once again I had experienced, as 
I had so many times in the past, the warmth 
so characteristic of Armenian hospitality 
the world over, and particularly among 
those of humbler circumstances. (I had 
experienced this same warmth many times 
over in Iran and was to experience again 
during my later stop-overs in Istanbul and 
Athens). 


It seemed that every Armenian in Har- 
put that I met had relatives or friends in 
America. And their eagerness to talk about 
them was surpassed only by their eagerness 
to let me know by their every word. and 
act how happy and honored they were that 
I, an Armenian from another land—and 
particularly the United States, had come 
to see them. 
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At the risk of boring the reader, I feel 
nonetheless duty-bound to list names of 
relatives and friends so that they through 
me might get the feeling of having made 
a personal visit to their friends and loved 
ones in Harput. Mr. Harazadyan spoke of 
his wife’s uncle’s family, the Tookmanians 
of Cleveland, Ohio, and of another relative, 
Mr. H. Margosian of Lynn, Massachusetts. 

When I told Mr. Harazadyan that I 
wanted to meet the oldest Armenian in 
Elazig, he told me to see Mrs. Hripsime 
Azarian, who lived with her son-in-law and 
daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Chejeian, and their 
son, Vahan, and his small family. Vahan 
was the mainstay of the family since his 
father had lost an arm some years before 
in an accident at work. Like Mr. Hara- 
zadyan, Vahan appeared to have a rather 
successful tailoring business. 

Mrs. Azarian was in bed from a slight 
indisposition, but sat up when told that she 
had a visitor form America. Characteristic- 
ally, she asked if I knew her brothers in the 
States; the Guzelians who run a supermar- 
ket in Roxbury, Massachusetts. I believe 
she also mentioned a sister, but I did not 
catch her name. I said her brothers lived 
very close to my own hometown (Fitch- 
burg, Massachusetts), but unfortunately 
I did not know them. 

I then asked her if she had known any- 
one by the name of Juskalian. For a long 
moment she searched back into her mem- 
ory, but in vain, I had not been too hope- 
ful, for it turned out that she was about 
eighty years old, which would have made 
her about fifteen at the time my parents 
were leaving Harput. 


We talked a while longer, but I did not 
press her to try to remember. I could see 
she was weary. 

While with Mrs. Azarian, I asked if any- 
one there knew of an Armenian lady from 
Harput who had visited the States after 
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IT’S “LEANING MINARET” 


World War II. Ten years earlier, in 1948, 
I had met a lady at the annual Harput 
Picnic. In answer to an inquiry as to where 
she was from, she had said, “Harput.” To 
which I had remarked, “Well, aren't we all, 
after a fashion, this being a Harputzi picnic. 
What I meant is what city are you from in 
the States?” 

She had then set me straight. She was 
really from Harput, having arirved in the 
States only a few months before to visit 
her sisters, whom she hadn't seen for about 
80 years. This was indeed a surprise to 
me because I had gained the impression 
that there were no Armenians remaining in 
that part of Turkey. She said there were 
about 200 still in Elazig. 

Although I had not remembered her 
name, I had remembered the meeting and 
conversation. So I asked for her now. They 
said it must be Mrs, Lootvia and sent word 
for her to come over that afternoon. 

By this time it was noon and the Colonel 


suggested we have lunch __ together 
at a local “lokanta” (restaurant). That 
sounded like the best next move, so after 
arranging to meet Mr. Harazadyan right 
after lunch to go up to Harput, the Colonel 
and I headed for the restaurant. It had its 
shortcomings from the sanitary standpoint, 
as was to be expected, but I can’t recall 
when I’ve eaten tastier “gununch fasulya” 
(green string beans) and “pakhlava.” Over 
my futile protests, the Colonel insisted that 
it was his treat. (It has been my experience 
that when it comes to hospitality, the Mid- 
dle Easterner, irrespective of nationality, 
is always a step ahead). 

After lunch we went back to Mr. Hara- 
zadyan’s shop to pick him up and go to 
Harput. The Colonel left us at that point 
for he had work to do at his office. Mr. 
Harazadyan and his apprentices hopped 
into the back seat of the jeep and off we 

_ went. The name of one of the apprentices 
was Karnig Der Guerkenian. I didn’t get 
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the names of the other two; they spoke 
and understood very little Armenian. Kar- 
nig was a tall, handsome young chap of 
about sixteen, with a pleasing personality 
and an alert mind. He told me that nis 
father, Guerken, whom I met later that day, 
was a woodmaker. He also told me that he 
had a relative in the States by the name of 
H. D. Koorkanian, who lived in Manches- 
ter, New Hampshire, I told him, as I had 
said to Mrs. Azarian, that Manchester was 
quite near my hometown. I found that 
even if I did not know their relatives, if I 
made some remark which somehow cre- 
ated a feeling of closeness, it pleased them 
immensely. 


We drove north out of Elazig and in ten 
minutes ascending the winding road that 
leads upward to Harput. Mr. Kasparian’s 
sketch, to which I referred at the outset of 
this story, was indelibly etched in my 
mind. I recalled that the sketch started at 
the bottom with the winding road and 
indicaed the distance from Elazig to Har- 
put as about three miles. So it was. The 
sketch showed the various quarters of the 
city as they had existed early in the cen- 
tury: the Turkish, Armenian and Assyrian 
quarters, with the business district occupy- 
ing the center. The hilltop upon which 
Harput had been built was a roughly cir- 
cular area about a mile to a mile and a half 
in diameter. It rises some 1,000 feet above 
Elazig. 

The sketch pointed out in detail the 
locations of the various Armenian churches, 
the Turkish mosques, Euphrates College, 
the old fortress (pert), the seven fountains 
(yotnag), the cemeteries, his (Mr. Kas- 
parian’s) parent’s home, the home of the 
parents of Mayor Hovsepian of Rockville, 
Maryland, and the home of a cousin, Mr. 
Mardiros Juskalian, who died in California 
in 1985 at the age of 83, and whose daugh- 
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ter, Mrs. Arax Shekerjian, a graduate of 
Euphrates College, has writen a booklet 
in Armenian on the genealogy of the Juska- 
lian family. 


As we neared the top of the hill, we 
passed the site of Sourp Hagop’s Church 
and Euphrates College. Actually, there 
are no buildings standing to show where 
the College was, only a large pock-marked 
area where the building foundations once 
were. 


Upon reaching the top of the hill, my 
first desire was to locate the Juskalian 
home. The sketch showed it on the 
northwest corner of an intersection formed 
by the continuation of the road leading 
from Elazig and an east-west street leading 
into what had been the business section. 
Next to the Juskalian home had been the 
Kasparian home, and on the northwest 
corner had been a bakery. 


In my naivete I thought that if I could 
locate the bakery I would then be oriented 
and the rest would be easy. But there was 
no bakery. I was somewhat prepared for 
this reality, for I had been told that the 
old Harput was no more and the activity 
in that area was now concentrated below in 
Elazig. I had hoped, however, to locate 
some plot of ground or crust of building 
where my forefathers had lived and worked. 
Perhaps I walked over the very ground or 
scraped my hand along the crumbled wall 
where their home had been a century ago. 
I'll never know for certain; but I do know 
that I must have been close. 


If only the stones could speak! Or that 
ancient tree beside the first mosque one 
passes as one reaches the crest of Harput 
hill. If only... . . What unrecorded pages 
of human interest they could recite! 


Harput consists now of about forty build- 
ings of different kinds, including about 
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HARPUT 


thirty homes, an orphanage, a school, a 
town hall, four or five mosques, two or 
three small shops (tobacco, foodstuffs, 
odds and ends), a teahouse, and a post- 
office. The rest is ruins. 


Harput’s population today is in the 
neighborhood of 500. It was hard for me to 
visualize this hilltop as a once thriving, 
population center. For one thing, there 
didn’t appear to be enough room to take 
care of a population reputed to be around 
30,000 at the turn of the century. It was 
fairly inaccessible, too. The winding dirt 
road from Elazig over which I traveled in 
a jeep was undoubtedly less trafficable in 
my father’s day. Furthermore, I didn’t see 
how anything could grow atop that rock- 
pile, for essentially the site of Harput is 
just that. 


On the other hand, there was ample evi- 
dence that Harput had once been a center 
of learning, of religion, of commerce, and 
of a high standard of living. In addition to 
Euphrates College, an institution spon- 
sored and operated by an American Prot- 
estant Mission, had there not been a French 
and a German school as well? There must 
have been a cosmopolitan atmosphere in 
those days not now matched in any but 
the capital cities of the Middle East and in 
Istanbul. 


What made me feel that the standard 
must have been high? For one thing, the 
buildings still standing and the remains of 
others indicated solid, substantial struc- 
tures. For another, and the reader may 
chuckle at this, I saw at least half a dozen 
remains of public baths or “pughniks.” 
Believe it or not, one of the best down-to- 
earth measures of a high standard of liv- 
ing is how clean the people keep them- 
selves. It was obvious that the people of 
Harput had kept themselves well-groomed. 

As I poked about through the ruins of 
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one of the bath houses, I was reminded 
of the tale someone had told me about more 
prospective brides being picked by dis- 
cerning mothers-in-law in the “pughnik” 
than anywhere else! What could be more 
practical and direct? And, provided mother 
compromised her own fancy with her son’s 
taste, what finer opportunity offered itself 
than the weekly visit to the “pughnik?” I 
was beginning to comprehend what the 
oldtimers meant when they remarked wist- 
fully about “the good old days.” 


We were now passing the postoffice, so 
we made that our next stop. It was a com- 
bination home and postoffice, with the 
postoffice occupying one room. I had not 
expected to find a post office in Harput, 
thinking that all mail would be handled 
directly in Elazig. This was an unexpected 
pleasure, therefore, because it gave me 
an opportunity to send my mother 
a card with “HARPUT” stamped on it. 
This, by the way, is the reason I have 
spelled Harput as I have, because the post- 
mark spelled it so. That was official enough 
for me. 


From the postoffice we walked to the 
fortress (pert), which lies in the northeast 
part of the city. It was an impressive sight. 
The massive walls still stand intact along 
a part of the perimeter. Here again I spec- 
ulated as to what the stones would say if 
they could talk. For how many centuries 
had this fortress stood guardian over the 
peoples of this hilltop? Before whose on- 
slaughts had this proud bastion held firm; 
before whose onslaughts had it fallen? 


The sight of the fortress reminded me of 
one story I had heard concerning the origin 
of the name “Harput.” Some had said that 
it came from the stone fortress, “kar” 
(stone) and “pert” (fortress); thus, “Kar- 
pert.” Whether this is truce or not, it is 
certainly a plausible explanation. 
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Near the fortress were the ruins of Sourp 
Sepanos, Sourp Garabed, and the Assyrian 
Church. Just to the north, across a ravine, 
rose a cliff. In the face of the cliff was 
a cave entrance. I was told that the cave 
was unique. In the summer, ice formed in 
its interior; in the winter, warm air coursed 
through its passages, escaping into the 
atmosphere through the entrance we were 
looking at. 


From a vantage point within the fortress 
we could look down upon the town of 
Hiusenig, where my sister-in-law, Florence 
(Nahigian) Juskalian, was born. 

After roaming about the fortress, we 
retraced our steps into the center of town. 
We stopped at the teahouse. There we met 
an old Turkish gentleman who had lived in 
Harput all his life. He was enthralled when 
he learned who I was and why I had come 
to Harput. My friends and I were taken 
under his wing as guests forthwith! 

The gentleman was not as old as he 
looked. He said he was 64; I had taken him 
for 74. Nevertheless, I asked him the usual 
question: Did he remember a family by 
the name of Juskalian? Yes, he did! He re- 
membered well a Nazaret Juskalian, But 
the names Kevork (my father) and Mugur- 
dich (my uncle) did not register. 

In the Juskalian family tree there is 2 
Nazaret who was the son of Der Garabed. 
In memory of Der Garabed, that branch 
of the family had changed its surname to 
Der Garabedian. Nazaret, now deceased, 
had settled in Boston and one of his sons, 
John, is today a top executive in one of 
Boston’s leading furniture stores. 

I asked the old gentleman his name, He 
told me that he was known as Kutchig 
Effendi Oghlu Lootfi. 

Kutchig Effendi then took us to the site 
where Nazaret had lived, which was right 
next to Euphrates College. Tears literally 
came to Kutchig Effendi’s eyes as he remin- 
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isced about the Harput of yesteryears, He 
said that he wished his sister, Fatma, who 
had died less than a year ago at the age 
of 75, were still living so that she might 
talk with me. 

The name Fatma pricked my memory. 
It reminded me of my mother’s frequent 
references to a Fatma who had been a 
neighbor of hers and a loyal friend. I won- 
dered if this same Fatma, Kutchig Effendi’s 
sister, could have been the same Fatma who 
befriended my mother. Kutchig Effendi 
felt that it was, but Fatma is such a com- 
mon name in Moslem countries. Neverthe- 
less, I gave a silent prayer of thanksgiving 
to the memory of Fatma, whoever she 
might have been. 


It was now past the time for our return 
to the Chejeian home to see Mrs. Lootvia. 
We hurried back to Elazig where we 
met not only Mrs. Lootvia but a few other 
Armenians as well. Mrs. Lootvia did not 
at first recall our meeting ten years earlier 
at the Harput picnic. (For the readers who 
has attended a Harputzi picnic this should 
not be hard to understand. It is a sea of 
forms and faces). Later she said she had a 
hazy recollection of our meeting, but I sus- 
pect she said so to be polite, 

When she heard my name, she asked if 
I was related to Arax Juskalian, to whom 
I referred earlier in this article as the author 
of a booklet on the Juskalian family, She 
told me that Arax and she had been class- 
mates at Euphrates College. 

(This was an amazing coincidence when 
coupled with three similar ones which took 
place during my year and a half in the Mid- 
dle East. In Tehran a Dr. Kralian told rae 
that his sister and Arax had been class- 
mates. In Istanbul I met a Mrs, Vergin 
Tutuyan, the sister of my brother-in-law’s 
niece’s husband. Complicated? Well, then, 
let’s call her “khnumi” and let it go at that. 
She, too, had been a classmate of Arax. 
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Finally, in Athens I met a Mrs. Haigoohie 
M. Topdjian, who said she had known my 
cousin during Euphrates College days. Mrs. 
Topdjian showed me a book printed in 
Armenian in Boston 1942, the translated 
title of which would be: “Memorial Book 
of Euphrates College, 1878-1915.” There 
was a thumbnail sketch of each graduate 
and small photographs of many. I was 
interested to see a number of familiar faces 
like that of Mr. Nushan Asadorian of 
Providence, Rhode Island.) 

I’ve strayed afield. Getting back to Har- 
put, Mrs. Lootvia’s maiden name was Sir- 
anoush Tashjian. Among her relatives in 
the United States are a sister, Mrs. Arsha- 
lous Dorian of Dorchester, Massachusetts 
and a brother, Mr. Vahe Tashjian of Salem, 
Massachusetts. 

Among the other Armenians who had 
gathered at the Chejeian home was one 
who spoke a little English, a Mr. Asadour 
Poloian. In answer to my question as to 
how he had learned English, he told me 
that as a child he had lived in Newton 
Upper Falls, Massachusetts. He had been 
born in Buzmushen. In 1907 his parents 
took him to the States, but they all returned 
to Turkey four years later. He told me that 
he still had relatives in Whitinsville, Mass- 
achusetts and Newton Upper Falls and a 
friend by the name of Aharon Mohakian 
in Watertown, Massachusetts. 

It was at the Chejeian home that I also 
met Mr. Guerken Der Guerkenian, the 
father of Mr. Harazadyan’s apprentice, 
Karnig. 

A Mr. Dicran Demirjian was likewise 
there. He told me that he had a couple of 
uncles in the States; a Mr. Sarkis B. Sar- 
kisian of New York and a Mr. Setrak B. 
Sarkisian of Philadelphia, 

That evening I went with the Colonel 
to Mr. Harazadyan’s home for dinner, The 
Harazadyans, man and wife, had been born 
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in Chiumushgezek, but had left there in 
their early childhood. They had four fine 
children: three girls and a boy. Siranoush, 
Vianoush, Mariam and Harutoun. 

The family as a whole greeted us as we 
entered the front hallway of the house. 
Then, after we had been seated on the 
familiar “sadir” in the living room, each 
of the children individually, starting with 
the oldest, entered the room, kissed my 
hand and the Colonel’s in welcome, then 
withdrew from the room. I have never felt 
more honored or more humble than I did 
during those few moments. 

The Harazadyan home, though lacking 
in the conveniences we take for granted 
in American homes—such as electricty, 
plumbing, central heating—was nonetheless 
cozy and comfortable. 

After making the Colonel and me feel 
like kings, they fed us like kings! It was 
typically Armenian style, food enough for 
a legion, never mind a couple of guests. 
And so tasty that you had to be careful, as 
the Armenians say, not to eat your fingers 
along with the food. 

A neighbor, Mr. Bedros Senal, and his 
wife and daughter, Nazli, visited the Hara- 
zadyans while the Colonel and I were 
there. Mr. Senal had been born in the vil- 
lage of Ichma, near Harput. He had rela- 
tives in the States—cousins, as I recall—by 
the name of Mrs. Anna Stepanian of Paw- 
tucket, Rhode Island and Mrs. S. Thompson 
of Washington, D.C. He also mentioned ar- 
other cousin with whom he particularly 
wanted to get in touch, a Mr. Philibos Bog- 
hosian. Unfortunately, he had no idea 
where Mr. Boghosian might now be living. 
I told Mr. Boghosian I would do my best 
to locate Mr. Boghosian for him. So if Mr. 
Boghosian reads this story, I trust he will 
write to his cousin, Mr. Bedros Senal, Bir- 
inci Harput, Caddesi No. 49, Elazig, 
Turkey. 
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As we left the Harazadyan home, Mr. 
Harazadyan gave me two beautiful pieces 
of hand embroidery made by the older 
daughters. The Harazadyans had gotten 
the better of me after all. I had side-stepped 
the gift of a suit, but there was no getting 
around the gift of hand embroidery. Not 
that I really wanted to. Those two pieces 
will always have a special place in my home 
as exquisite reminders of an evening of fine 
fellowship with my own people in faraway 
Elazig. 

The following day, 6 November 1958, I 
went up to Harput again. Unlike the day 
before, which had been misty and over- 
cast, the sixth of November was bright and 
warm. This time I went with Mr. Poloian, 
who I had met the previous day at the 
Chejeian home, and a Mr. Besim Ulubey, 
a hat maker, who I met that morning in stiil 
another Armenian tailor shop owned by a 
Mr. Aram Garabedian. 

Mr. Garabedian said he had a sister, 
Zuvart, in New York City. She was mar- 
ried to a Mr. Sarkis Yeghiazarian. Like the 
other tailors I had met in Harput, Mr. Gar- 
abedian appeared to be busy. 

Mr. Ulubey, too, had a sister in the States: 
a Mrs. Sophia Chanian of Worcester, Mass- 
achusetts. 

The first thing we did when we reached 
Harput was to go to the summit of the 
cliff which overlooks Elazig. The view 
southward across the bowl in which Elazig 
and its surrounding towns lie was indeed 
picturesque. The air was crisp. I was begin- 
ning to feel why Harput had once been 
such a favorite place in which to live. 

You can easily cover the length and 
breadth of the present day Harput in a day, 
so my second day in Harput was essentially 
a retracing of my steps of the day before. 

We again visited the postoffice. This 
time I sent my aunt in Philadelphia a card. 
I noticed the card I had written to my 
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mother the previous day was still there. I 
asked the postmaster when it would be 
dispatched. He said it would be sent to 
Elazig the following day. It was amusing 
to think that the card to my mother would 
take almost as long to get from Harput to 
Elazing, a distance of three miles, as it 
would from Elazig to Fitchburg, Massa- 
chusetts, a distance of more than 5,000 
miles. 

Near the fortress we drank from the 
“leghi ukhpiour” (bitter fountain). My 
friends told me it was good for the stomach. 
The flavor, not unpleasant, was slightly 
brackish, indicating an alkali content. There 
was no need for alka seltzer pills in Harput; 
they were gushing in liquid form right 
out of the ground. 

We then went to the largest mosque, 
named “Sarahatoun.” It was locked, but we 
located the “Hoja” who gladly took us 
through the house of worship. We removed 
our shoes at the threashold, but this was 
no inconvenience, since the entire floor 
of the mosque was covered with rugs. Mos- 
aics covered the ceiling. The mosque con- 
sisted of one huge room, with two lofts 
built in the rear where the women sat. The 
“Hoja” showed us the old Korans, among 
which were some illuminated manuscripts. 
As we left, the “Hoja” locked the door of 
the mosque with a huge iron key such as 
I had never before seen except in museums. 
I should have hated to have to carry that 
key and a few others like it around on a 
key ring. 

Talking about mosques reminds me that 
there is one Harput with a leaning minaret 
that makes the tower of Pisa look like its 
standing straight. A good publicity man 
could put Harput back on the map and 
divert half the tourist trade that now pays 
its way to Pisa. 

Our last stop in Harput was to call on 
the mayor, Over the usual cup of tea we 
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exchanged pleasantries. He was delighted 
to have a visitor from America, he told me, 
and begged that I stay longer and enjoy 
the hospitality of Harput. I told him I 
couldn't this time, but that perhaps in two 
or three years I might have a chance to visit 
again, at which time I would be pleased 
to stay longer. 

Before leaving the mayor’s office, he 
showed me an envelope he had received 
recently from Peru. It was postmarked 11 
September 1958 and was addressed to the 
“Lord Mayor of Karput City, Turkey.” The 
sender was a Dr. Augusto Cadenas, Ger- 
iatra, Piura , Peru. The mayor had sent 
the letter, which had probably been written 
in Spanish, to Elazig for translation. The 
translated copy had not yet been received. 
I speculated as to what Dr. Cadenas could 
possible want of the “Lord Mayor of Kar- 
put City.” I wonder if he could be an Ar- 
menian who had changed his name and 
whose parents, like mine, had come from 
Harput. Perhaps Ill write him some day 
and find out. Curiosity may have killed 
an anonymous cat at one time or another, 
but for me it has meant meeting a host of 
interesting and wonderful people. 

It was noon when we came down out of 
Harput. My plane was due to leave at two 
o'clock. Mr. Ulubey had invited me to his 
home for lunch. Mr, Poloian had suggested 
I stop by the Assyrian Church, which is 
at the north edge of Elazig along the road 
to Harput, to pay a call upon the Assyrian 
priest. (There is no Armenian church in 
Elazig, so the Armenians attend the Assy- 
rian church services. Baptisms, marriages, 
burials are all conducted by the Assyrian 
priest). 


Naturally I didn’t want to miss the plane, 
for my whole subsequent timetable to 
Bremerhaven, Germany would have been 
thrown off. Neither did I want to miss 
lunch at Mr. Ulubey’s, for he had tempted 
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me far beyond my powers to resist. 
“Boughlour pilav’—my favorite dish! On 
top of that, I most certainly wanted to 
meet the Assyrian priest. 

So we went directly to Mr. Ulubey’s 
house, cajoled the womenfolk in the kitchen 
to speed their efforts, and meanwhile sent 
Mr. Poloian off in the jeep to fetch the 
priest. 

In less time than it takes to say Afyon- 
karahisar we were seated at the table with 
heaping dishes of boughlour pilav before us 
and the Assyrian priest—a strong, hand- 
some, full-bearded man in his mid-thirties— 
beside us. Since the priest knew only a 
smattering of Armenian, our conversation 
had to be translated by either Mr. Ulubey 
and Mr. Poloian. We did not have much 
time to talk, but the priest impressed me 
as a man of strength, simplicity and sin- 
cerity. I was glad that I had not left Har- 
put without seeing him. 

I was glad, too, that I had not left with- 
out having lunch at Mr. Ulubey’s! The pilav 
was done just right, and I must confess 'm 
fussy about my boughlour pilav. One drop 
of broth too many or one to few can tip 
the scale from superb to mediocre. 

But the big treat didn’t turn out to be 
the pilav at all. It was the “mulez.” “Mulez” 
with walnuts springled on top. I hadn't 
tasted “mulez” in years; I had practically 
forgotten there was such a dish. It was so 
delicious I couldn’t stop commenting about 
it. As a result, as I got up to leave, one of 

The ladies scooped the remainder of the 
“mulez” out of the serving bowl and into a 
tin, packaged the tin with an old newspaper 
and string, and handed it to me as I crossed 
the threshold. That night in Ankara an 
American friend joined me in having the 
best dessert he’d ever tasted! 


As the plane took off and circled Elazig 
it passed low over Harput. In a glance I 
saw the rock ledges and cliffs, the ruins, 
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the fortress, the mosques and minarets, the 
scattered dwellings, a few people here and 
there. This was all that remained of a once 
thriving community. 

It was a bitter-sweet experience. Lost as 
they were to time and the soil, yet I did 
find a spiritual closeness to my forefathers 
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by having passed this way, by having 
walked over the same ground, by having 
stood on the same summit and looked out 
across the fertile valley to the same hills 
and mountains beyond. It was a closeness 
that truly made me believe I had been 
here in Harput before. 
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| The serial study THE LIFE AND PAPERS OF VAHAN CARDASHIAN 
will be resumed in the following issue of THE ARMENIAN REVIEW. 
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@ ARMENIANS ABROAD: 


ARMENIA 
DISPERSION 


AND THE 
MENTALITY 


(From the Hairenik Monthly, June, 1923) 
MEROOJAN OZANIAN 


n 1918, the Armenian people was go- 
ae ing through an unexampled and dis- 


tressful crisis. True, at that time the back- 
bone of the formidable Teutonic militarism 
had been broken, the world war was in its 
last death throes and the wave of brighter 
and more beautiful hopes had begun to 
thrill the hearts of men with joy. But, far 
away in the Transcaucasus, Germany's Asi- 
atic Ally Turkey was threatening to ignite 
the horizon with new conflagrations and to 
drown in a blood bath the completely ex- 
hausted, small yet brave Armenian peo- 
ple. 


In an attempt partially to mend its 
wounds inflicted at the gates of Istanbul 
and on the Syrian and Mesopotamian fronts, 
Turkey in those days of 1918 was making 
a mighty effort to invade the Caucasian 
frontier, especially since, after the Soviet 
take-over and the signing of the Brest- 
Litovsk Treaty, the Caucasian front had 
jong since been stripped of Russian sol- 
diers who in an amazing and panicky re- 
treat, cast aside their guns and ammuni- 
tion, and fled pell mell back to their na- 
tive towns and villages. 


As is the case today, in 1918, the 
expatriation con- 
templated with a sense of horror, that, 
after having made their fearful contribu- 
tion to the Moloch of war, suddenly, dur- 
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ing the most hopeful stage of that war, 
they were about to be plunged and drown- 
ed in a swirling churning torrent which 
was rushing at them with the ferocity of 
desperation. 


In those days the echo of the events 
was quite late in reaching America; tele- 
graphic communications brought us only 
contradictory reports; the actual truth was 
portrayed before our eyes in a hazy and 
imperfect light, and this uncertainty made 
the atmosphere even more oppressive for 
those Armenians who were forced to live 
under alien horizons but who were at- 
tached to their kinsmen of the homeland 
with all their power. By degrees, however, 
we heard the tollings of the dreadful alarm 
which sounded from the heights ot the 
Caucasian mountains, giving us a more in- 
timate picture of the impending tragedy 
which threatened our kinsmen in the Plain 
of Ararat. 


That situation was very moving, shock- 
ing in its impact and tragic in its outlook, 
the like of which is scacrely found in the 
history of peoples who have fought for 
their liberation. With the collapse of the 
Caucasion front as the result of the with- 
drawal of the Tsarist armies, the Turks 
had reoccupied the Erzinka, Karin (Erze- 
roum) and Vaspourakan, panicking like 
a flock of sheep the last remnants of the 
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Armenian people who, after going through 
a murderous ordeal, had returned to the 
the ruins of their native homes, had rush- 
ed inside the Caucasian border, and were 
threatening to complete their barbarous 
task of extermination. 


This political and military new develop- 
ment, serious to the point of desperation, 
which had been created in the Caucasus, 
had also given rise to a formidable famine 
which slowly spread everywhere with an 
irresistable tempo. Information chiefly 
from foreign sources informed us_ that 
thousands of souls died daily from the ab- 
solute want of food. The orphanages and 
the hospitals had been converted in to 
death houses, where men, women and chil- 
dren died by their tens and twenties and 
thirties every day. 


Northern Azerbaijian immediately con- 
tiguous to Armenia, which was the area 
of clash between Turkish and Russian 
forces, likewise presented a terrible picturc. 
Here was stationed a huge segment of ref- 
ugee Armenians which lived in daily ter- 
ror, and which gave a daily tribute of many 
lives to the Moloch of death: An eye wit- 
ness who in those days had made a tour 
of Tabriz, Khoy, Salmast, Urmia etc., and 
had‘seen the horrible plight of the Arme- 
nian refugees, wrote that thousands of 
hungry skeletons lay prostrate in the 
streets, some ate grass, and some, snatch- 
ing their utensils, ran to the slaughter 
house to fetch some animal blood for their 
only sustenance. As to the orphans, it is 
impossible, the same witness wrote, to see 
and describe their condition. They have t'\e 
appearance of ghosts who have fled from 
the graveyard; lying under the walls of 
great buildings, panting under the sun. 
Their bodies are naked, although they are 
strewn with shreds of tattered clothes. 
Would that they were completely naked, 
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because the way they are, their covering 
is but a shroud of dirt, much like the 
stunning wrappings of a ghost. 

The causes of this terrible condition both 
in Armenia and in the adjoining regions 
was at once plain and understandable. 
After the collapse of the Caucasian front, 
when the Turks, uninhibited, took the road 
to Pan-Turanism, huge masses of homeless 
refugees who blocked the passage of bar- 
barian hordes, unwilling to be trampled 
under and to be destroyed, rushed into the 
Plain of Ararat, Besides the 300,000 refu- 
gees from Turkish Armenia who, homeless, 
naked and hungary, had fallen on the hos- 
pitality of Caucasus Armenians, there were 
large numbers of other refugees, we were 
later informed, who crowded into Erivan 
and the neighboring villages. 20,000 had 
come from Kars, 60,000 from Alexandropol, 
100,000 from the regions of Sharoor and 
Nakhitchevan, 20,000 from Batum, 80,000 
from Akhaltzkha. Besides, 100,000 more 
came from Nukhi, Arek, Shamakh, Keok- 
chay and Baku. 

-A terrible condition had been created in 
tiny Armenia which in those days had be- 
come for suffering and martyred Armenians 
a sort of vast hospital-asylum and where 
the sick outnumbered the healthy aad 
where the naked and the famished were 
numbered in their legions, while, against 
these, there were only a few who could 
defend themselves against the terrible 
famine, the epidemic, the typhus and the 
malaria which ran berserk, spreading death 
and destruction 


In view of all this, the Armenians of the 
expatriation in those days were lost in 
deep despair. One could only see grief and 
sorrow on faces, pools of tears in the depths 
of eyes, and each Armenian throat uttered 
a fiery moan. There even were cases of 
suicides. Is it worth living longer, many 
asked themselves, when, after the practical 
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annihilation of the Turkish Armenian sec- 
tion, the Armenians of the Caucasus, too, 
would be doomed to the same fate? What 
good could come from an Allied victory 
when, by the time of its realization, our 
fatherland would become a graveyard? One 
could not build a fatherland with the bones 
of the dead, nor with the sickly Armenians 
of the Dispersion, partly infected by false 
patriotism, who even on the morrow would 
lose their sense of nationality, once the 
idea of a free and independent fatherland 
is forever extinguished. 


This was the mode of thinking of many 
in those days, which clearly pointed up 
the danger which threatened us. 


Others, bringing to light all the weak 
and morbid aspects of the life in the Dis- 
persion, had sounded the alarm, injecting 
the poison of despair into most stout hearts. 

Thus, the newspaper “Bahak” of Boston, 
the official organ of Reformed Hunchakists 
which today serves under the banner of 
the Armenian Liberal Democratic (Ram- 
gavar) Party, published a black-bordered 
special issue, announcing the death of 
Caucasian Armenians who, surrounded by 
Turks and Tartars, were doomed to certain 
annihilation. “Bahak” analyzed the events 
and found that there was no longer any 
hope of salvation, that the second large 
segment of the Armenin people which had 
served as the only anchor of our faith and 
future hope, was doomed to perish for- 
ever. 


One has but to thumb through the Ar- 
menian newspapers of those days, especially 
in the months of May and June, to form an 
idea of the effect of the grim reality on the 
thinking of the Armenian expatriation, and 
how these newspapers, with their crotesque 
and pathological interpretations, succeeded 
in misleading many innocent souls. Besides 
this journalistic panicky mob which fed 


upon the thinking of its immediate circles, 
there were others from the common ranks 
who lectured on politics and wisdom. 

I remember in those days an educated 
youth who read a paper to a select group ~ 
of his companions, later to be published, 
defending the thesis that the Armenians 
must forever renounce the fatherland of 
their ancestors, which has proved so un- 
grateful toward our race, and must migrate 
and settle down under other horizons. This 
idea was espoused by many who fearlessly 
declared that the Armenian Plateau, in 
the end, will become the graveyard of the 
Armenian people. 

Others, trying to be more practical, pro- 
posed to create a movement in the United 
States, to compel the American people to 
declare war on Turkey, fully convinced 
that, in this case, the Turks would leave the 
Armenians alone and would have to deal 
with the Americans. 

There were also others who counselled 
raising a huge hue and cry, forcing the 
Allies to turn their attention on the Cau- 
casian front. 

Thus, voices rose from all corners, with- 
out, however, finding an echo among the 
masses. 

One of the reasons for this apathy was 
the impracticability of many of the pro- 
posals, the result of that oppressive at- 
mosphere which reigned in those days, 
driving many to panic and distraction. 

Need we say that, in those days, our 
“Hairenik” Daily had its unique position 
among the Armenian newspapers of Ameri- 
ca, which, without allowing itself to be 
away by the torrent, counselled all to 
hold high their heads, never to despair, 
never to knuckle under, assuring its read- 
ers that soon these days, too, would pass. 
“Hairenik” even castigated the “Bahak” in 
devastating language for having, with its 
despairing bellowings, promoted fear and 
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a sense of desertion in Armenian hearts. 


True, the Dashnak organ wrote, our situ- 
ation is grave, it seems we are on the 
brink of racial annihilation, but our history 
is rich in similar crises. If we have been de- 
livered in the past from tke most grave 
disasters, there is no doubt that we shall 
come out with flying colors from this ca- 
lamity too. 


And as a matter of fact, future events 
came to prove that “Hairenik” was right, 
that those Jeremiads and the ejaculations 
of pessimism were wholly unnecessary, that 
sooner or later the darkness would be 
pierced, the sun would shine gain, and 
the Armenian people of the expatriation 
would decover itself. 


Presently we began to receive periodic 
e heartening reports from the Caucasus 
which, in addition to checking the popu- 
lar panicky and the confused mentality, 
paved the way for the exercise of cooler 
judgment and the realization for the neces- 
sity of hastening to the aid of our distressed 
kinsmen in the fatherland. 


The situation was very grave in the 
months of May and June, 1918, in the 
Caucasus. The famine was spreading 
everywhere, steadily assuming fearful pro- 
positions, while the Armenian people were 
ringed on all sides by hostile forces. The 
Turks were pounding away at the front 
while our rear was being menaced by Tar- 
tar hordes. The only comforting factor in 
all this was the determination of the Ar- 
menian people, even in this infernal situa- 
tion, to resist, to fight and to die heroical- 
ly. The cable of the Caucasian Armenian 
National Council to the National Delega- 
tion of Paris gave this assurance to the 
Armenians of the expatriation, provided 
efforts were made in Paris and London to 
prevail upon the Allied Powers to rescind 
their secret agreement of 1916 according 
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to which Armenia was to be divided among 
them, and provided immediate material aid 
was extended to the hardpressed Arme- 
nians of the homeland to check the ravages 
of the famine and the epidemic. 


There was no longer any room for hesi- 
tation. The only way we could be helpful 
to our kinsmen was to extend them the 
necessary funds, as soon as possible and as 
much as possible. 


The American Armenian National Union 
consisting of all the existing political 
parties, with the cooperation of the Arme- 
nian Apostolic and Protestant churches and 
the Armenian General Benevolent Union, 
came forward in those days and launched 


a vigorous campaign to raise a million dol- 
lar fund. 


The developments in the Caucasus stim- 
ulated this campaign to embrace all Arme- 
nian communities of the world. The Arme- 
nian press set to work, imposing a moral 
duty on every Armenian to put in his con- 
tribution for their fighting kinsmen who 
made their mighty voice heard from the 
summit of Ararat, calling upon us to assist 
them at least materially. The Caucasian in- 
dependence had made such a deep im- 
pression upon us that the American Ar- 
menian press for long weeks wrote and 
wrote, to raise the morale of the people 
in the interest of our kinsmen of the 
fatherland and to insure the material aid 
which was expected from us. This is what 
“Hairenik” wrote in those days: 

“The Armenians of the Caucasus, going 
through a critical ordeal these days, sooner 
or later will emerge victorious in this un- 
equal fight. It is not a pack of timid black 
souls who are waging the fight just now 
in the Plain of Arax, at the base of Majes- 
tic Ararat. But that people which wants 
to die fighting is hungry and naked. Let 
us hasten to them bread, clothing, and 
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money for ammunition. Each dollar will buy 
a few bullets and each bullet is an added 
security for our embattled kinsmen.” 


“Davros” (Taurus), a private Armenian 
newspaper of Boston published by a Ram- 
gavar, had this to say about the million 
dollar campaign: 


“Let our eyes, our hearts and our minds 
be set on the Caucasus where the fight for 
the very survival of our race is being wag- 
ed. Let there be limitless dispositions for 
sacrifice and self- dedication toward the Ar- 
menian warriors of the Caucasus and to- 
ward our famished remnants of Armenia.” 


Touching likewise was the call of Ram- 
gavar “Bahak” to its readers. “Bahak” wrote 
editorially: “No one has the right to pre- 
sume that he is working for his nation, 
when just now the nation’s mighty battle 
is being waged at the base of Ararat, and 
he, instead of sending his contribution for 
the victory of that battle, keeps it for the 
future, or spends it on lesser untimely aims. 
The nation’s voice rising from the bleeding 
sides of the Caucasus demands that every 
man shall hear it, turning a deaf ear to all 
other sounds. We obey that voice and dedi- 
cate ourselves, soul and body, to the success 
of the movement which shall soon be 
launched by that very voice.” 


In May of 1918 we received die 


cable, signed by General Bagratouni and 
Rostom, said: 


“The Armenians of the Caucasus are re- 
solved to fight the Turk to the last breath. 
They are menaced in the rear by the Tar- 
tars. There is no hope of any reconcilia- 
tion. The Georgians and the Russians of 
the Caucasus, including the Bolsheviks, are 
now resisting the Turk. Despite the com- 
pulsory tax on the Armenians, our resources 
are not enough to meet our military needs. 
We beseech your immediate aid.” 
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All these appeals, cablegrams and the 
ringing press, like the roar of bursting 
bombs, shook the Armenian American col- 
ony which, in those days, of a truth acquit- 
ted itself honorably. 


The American Armenian community, 
ninety percent of which consisted of poor 
workers with a pitiful wage earning power, 
responded with such spontaneous and 
whole-hearted generosity to the calls of 
political organizations that the result 
transcended all expectations. The city of 
Providence in one day raised $55,000 
which later was raised to $65-70,000. 
Lowell raised $10,000 as against a quota 
of $8,500. Lynn raised $7,000 to which it 
later added $8,000 more. The town of 
Quincy near Boston had a small Armenian 
community, and from 13 donors it raised 
a sum of $365.00. Ninety souls in Portlaad, 
Maine, only 70 of whom took part in the 
contribution, sent the Naltional Union 
$3,000. 


Thus, everywhere, wherever there were 
a few Armenians, they all brought in their 
shar to the common cause. Who could have 
denied at least a part of his savings to the 
call of the National Union which was being 
raised for the Armenians of the Caucasus? 


There were also many touching examples 
of individual cases in those days. A 17 
year old lad named Garabed Najarian who 
had taken part in the Quincy drive, sent 
his last twenty dollars to the National 
Union. Setrak Norsikian, a poor working- 
man, voluntarily donated $125 which, in 
those days, was a fabulous sum. Mary 
others, holding in their hands their checks 
for $50 or $100, entered the office of the 
National Union and promised to double 
and treble their gift later on, provided the 
National Union would send them to tho 
battlefront in the Caucasus. 


Few were not those who in those days 
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used to say: “We will give you money 
just so you will not forbid us to place our 
lives on the altar of our struggle for liber- 
ation.” The upsurge of this mood, this 
emotional tide which was sweeping the 
masses, were the result of the fact that our 
ancient enemy both on the internal and 
external fronts. 


It was in order not to abandon that gen- 
eration, and to contribute in a measure to 
the success of its fight, that the American 
Armenian youth, in turn, tried to do its 
best in those days to provide food for the 
hungry and ammunition for the fighters. 


Unfortunately however, in those days the 
Ramgavar Party, while on the one hand 
publishing touching and _ encouraging 
‘words in its official organ, while exhorting 
everyone to bring his contribution to our 
sacred cause, on the other hand it per- 
mitted its most authoritative members to 
inject the spirit of discord in the movement 
and to attempt to impede the progress of 
the work. 


For instance, such an obstructionistic 
effort was made by a group of Ramgavars 
in California, headed by one Professor 
M. Minasian who, with his stupid reason- 
ing, advised us to confine our aid to the 
refugees, completely ignoring the fighters 
whose needs presumably were being met 
by others. With long-winded editorials con- 
cealing an ulterior motive, Minasian’s or- 
gan openly declared that, occording to 
“most trustworthy” information, the British 
have rushed aid for the self defense of 
Caucasian Armenians, that the Secretary 
of the American Board of Missons Dr. Bar- 
ton has appealed to the Government in 
Washington to instruct the American 
Consul in Tiflis to transmit adequate sums 
of money for the military needs of the 
Armenians, and that the Caucasian Armen- 
ians have been subjected to additional 


taxing which has yielded millions and mil- 
lions, etc. 


Relying on such rumors and baseless 
hearsay, unfortunately there were men 
who directly hurt a beautiful movement 
which already had begun. To deny aid to 
the fighters and to confine our aid to the 
hungry alone, a mentality which has always 
been with us, is the genuine expression of 
the psychology of conservative elements 
who always opposed our _ revolution, 
openly revolting against it by striking from 
the rear. 


Fortunately, the efforts of the Minasians 
in those days failed to stop the general 
movement, all the same these men did in- 
calculable harm to the work in California. 
In this matter the Ramgavar Party was 
guilty of dereliction, for having failed, 
either deliberately or as the result of out- 
right incompetence, to restrain the harmful 
activity of its members. 


Although to a certain extent the spirits 
were high and the former killing pessimism 
had partly subsided, nevertheless, without 
a clear idea of what actually was happen- 
ing in the fatherland, we were perpetually 
oppressed by grievous doubts. It seemed 
the Armenia of those days was ringed by 
a Chinese wall, with little leakage of news, 
and the little we received was often con- 
tradictory. Sometimes, through zigzag 
channels we received newspapers froin 
Tiflis, mostly old issues, which tended to 
show that the Armenians and the Georg- 
ians had come to an agreement and wanted 
to act in unison, to stop the enemy’s onrush. 
Later on, however, we heard that Turk- 
ish, Tartar and German agents were crawl- 
ing in Georgia, to convince the Georgians 
in particular not to shed their blood in 
vain, that they retire from the fight and 
make peace with the Turks who were ready 
to recognize their independence, Other 
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information from German sources seemed 
to indicate that the Dashnaks had even 
tried to take over the whole of the Cau- 
casus but they had failed. By this they of 
course meant taking over the authority or 
the government in the Caucasus. 


These scattered bits of information were 
very depressing to us. We knew that the 
German influence in the Caucasus was still 
very dominant; we knew that the Tartars 
throughout the war had had a Turco- 
German policy, while the Georgians had 
always been on the fence, sometimes with 
us but more often against us. Just then, 
however, the alignment of the events was 
such that it was difficult to believe that 
they would want to cooperate with us 
against the Turks and their neighboring 
Tartars. On June 21, 1918, we also heard 
that the Turks had come to an understand- 
ing with the Georgians and that, in the 
whole of the Transcaucasus, we again were 
left alone to face our ancient enemy. That 
news was so stunning that it struck us in 
the heart like the blow of a dagger. 

Anguish and sorrow once again 
descended upon our spirits and our faces 
again grew dark. How strange is the sen- 
sitivity of the soul of the Armenian abroad 
in like moments of national joy and national 
sorrow! In both instances it does not know 
moderation and surrenders itself to either 


makes the tongue red or paralyzes the sovl 
of man. 


Such a situation was again created for 
us in the last days of June, 1918. We all 
felt, it seemed, that a new and unprece- 
dented national plot was being woven 
against us. But instinctively we shied away 
from thinking long over a matter which 
tormented our souls, from speculation and 
from pessimistic predictions. 


Fortunately this tension did not last long, 
and we finally emerged from a stifling 
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atmosphere which had become so unbear- 
able. At the time of writing these lincs 
I cannot fail to recollect the moment when 
a voice speaking in the telephone commun- 
icated to me the news of a miracle which 
had happened in the Caucasus. It was 
Hrach Yervand, the Editor of “Bahak” who 
speaking to me as I was busy in the editor- 
ial office of “Hairenik.” 

“I have good news for you but you must 
first tell me what you will do for me in 
return.” 

“I will do anything you say but be quick 
about it. What is this news you have for 
me?” I replied. 

And Hrach Yervand in a chocking voice 
said to me, “According to a news release 
published in New York Times, Armenia 
has declared its independence, an Armen- 
ian Government has been formed whose 
Prime Minister is Hovhannes Kachaz- 


7” 
noon. 


I dropped the receiver of the telephone 
with a cry. It was the cry of joy which flew 
from the depths of my soul. It seemed a 
dazzling lightning had pierced through the 
darkness. The workers at Hairenik started 
to slap one another on the shoulder and to 
congratulate one another with cries of 
Hurrah’s. One of them rushed outside and 
brought us a copy of the New York Times 
(June 28) in which, of a truth, according 
to the German Berliner Lokal Antzager, a 
telegram from Amsterdam stated that 
Caucasian Armenia has declared its inde- 


ready had arrived in Istanbul. 

The impossible had happened. Future 
news, following one another, clarified the 
many aspect of the situation in the Cau- 
casus. The declaration of Armenia's inde- 
pendence had taken place on May 28, the 
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news of which had reached us a month 
later. Amid infernal conditions which 
would have caused any other people to 
lose its head, our people had managed to 
come out honorably. On April 9 the whole 
of the Caucasus had been declared inde- 
pendent, after which a peace conference 
was held in Batum with the participaticn 
of the Turkish representatives and the rep- 
resentatives of the Transcaucasian repub- 
lics. 


Unfortunately that conference proved to 
be a trap of the enemy against us. Khalil 
Bey and Commander in chief of the Cau- 
casian front Vehib Pasha busied the Cau- 
casian delegates on the one hand, the 
Georgian and Tartar representatives 
already having made a secret agreement 
with the Turks, and on the other hand 
they proposed such harsh terms which, if 
accepted in toto, would have doomed the 
Armeniaris of the Transcaucasus to certain 
extermination. 


The leaders of our people had gone 
through nightmarish days. After the cap- 
ture of Kars through the treachery of the 
Georgian delegate Chukhenkeli, the Turks 
on April 22 were at the gates of Alexandro- 
pol and on May 15 they threatened the 
city itself. Left alone, and hard pressed by 
the Turkish, Georgian and Tartar indirect 
pressure, the Armenians with certain reser- 
vations surrendered that city to the Turks 
who were to hold it temporarily. After 
seizing this key railroad base, having for- 
gotten their promise, the Turks took the 
offensive against Erivan. 


At this moment the complete annihilation 
of the Armenian people had become in- 
evitable, The Turks, now drunk with their 
cheap victories and supported by the 
Georgians and the Tartars, through the 
Caucasian Seym, demanded of us the Dis- 
trict of Nakhitchevan which at the time 
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was under Tartar domination, the southern 
half of the regions of Sharour and Tarala- 
kiaz, half of the province of Erivan, the 
whole of Surmalu, the Province of Etch- 
miadzin together with the Holy See of 
Etchmiadzin, the Akhalkla and Akhalt- 
zukha, and the entire railroad line to be 
used until the end of the war. In short, 
the Turks wanted unconditional surrender. 

What to do? A handful of people and 
their refugees were confronted with the 
alternatives, either to die fighting, or to 
be slaughtered like a flock of sheep. And 
the patriotic Armenians of the Ararat Plain 
resolved to do the first, namely to die 
fighting. Thereafter a series of historical 
and memorable battles were fought. The 
first glorious battle was fought near Sard- 
arapat where the aged Silikian inflicted a 
crushing defeat on the Turks. The second 
battle was fought at Markarak near Ikdir 
where chiefly western volunteers, led by 
Dro, discomfited the Turk and forced him 
to retreat. Finally there was the Battle =t 
Karakilisseh where the larger part cf the 
Turkish forces were mowed down while 
the rest fled in disorder. Vehib Pasha who 
had been so ruthless toward the Armenians, 
now seeing that he had to deal with a 
desperate people, agreed to open negotia- 
tions, recognizing our independence which 
had been proclaimed after the declarations 
of the Georgians and the Tartars. 


These few important details of which 
our independence was born, manifest how 
grateful we should be to our founders 
and that revolutionary generation which, 
before the end of the World War, laid the 
foundation of our real freedom and inde- 
pendence. 

Unfortunately, however, from the very 
first day this historic act which constituted 
the most shining page of our recent history, 
not only was not appreciated as it should 
by a certain segment of the Armenians of 
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the dispersion, as well as a certain segment 
of American Armenians, but it became the 
object of intense and unjust criticisms. 


It is almost incredible that those pat- 
riotic knights who only a few days before 
had been tearing their hair, who had been 
crying and mourning, should now, filled 
with an unimaginable hostility, conspire 
and plot the overthrow of the fortress of 
our independence. 


After weeks of heavy mourning, when 
with the news of our newly-won independ- 
ence it also became known that the guid- 
ing force of our resistance was the Armen- 
ian Revolutionary Federation (Dashnak 
organization), suddenly the “conservera- 
tive”’anti-roveloutionary elements launched 
a crusade against the newly-born Republic 
of Armenia, and’ some perhaps the 
“noblest” and the “most discreet” among 
them, received the accomplished fact with 
a sad countenance. 


We think it pertinent to present here a 
few typical passages from the contempory 
papers which spoke their word on what 
had taken place. Let us hear first “Hair- 
enik” which radically differed in its views 
from all the other Armenian papers. 


“This last victory which, in its volume 
and depth, constitutes a glorious episode in 
an unparalelled struggle for survival, was 
the natural and inevitable result of militant 
Armenians’ desperation, which despite all 
obstacles, did not relent, made use of the 
last quarter hour and carried the fight to 
its logical conclusion. And that people 
made Kachaznooni the head of its in- 
dependence and Prime Minister, and 
Khatisian as Foreign Minister, both mem- 
bers of a well-known revolutionary party 
which, in full cooperation with all the mil- 
itant elements of the nation, has been wag- 
ing the most decisive and most deadly 
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fight of our survival. This glad tidings 
which has dispersed the thick darkness 
which has oppressed our souls should 
enthuse us, without, however, leading us 
into intemperate and infantile emotional 
outbursts.” 


The Protestant weekly organ “Gochnag,” 
in an extensive editorial, interpreted the 
event of our independence to the clash 
of Pan-Turanism and Pan-Germanism in 
the Caucasus. 


“The speech of the German Minister of 
Foreign Affairs Von Kuhlmann, in which 
he declared that the territories left out of 
the Brest-Litovsk Treaty which the Turks 
recently occupied cannot be occupied or 
annexted indefinitely, is proof of this. It 
is beyond doubt, therefore, it suits the 
plans of old Germany to create a nominally 
independent but actually German con- 
trolled Armenia in a little corner of the 
Caucasus, as well as Georgia, a Ukrainia 
in Russia, a Finland, a Poland etc. It is 
the fruition of Germany's policy that a 
Caucasian Armenian independence has 
been declared and the arrival of an Armen- 
ian Delegation in Istanbul.” ; 


This editorial of “Gochnag” is permeated 
by a general sadness. True, it. does not 
directly attack the Armenians of the Cau- 
casus, nor it has a word of appreciation for 
them, that, through their valiant and her- 
oic stand, they prevented their annihila- 
tion and created a small independence for 
themselves. But “Gochnag,” generally 
moderate and cautious in its language, a 
little later changes its tune and rows down 
the stream as follows: 


“In the spring of 1918, after a half true 
half false attempt to reorganize the Cau- 
casian front and to defend Armenia, 
Aharonian and his comrades who sounded 
the ‘celebrated alarm,” found it easier to 
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insure a tubercular autonomy under the 
somber shadow of Germany's expansion 
to the East, than to profit from the pro- 
ferred gold and military assistance of Eng- 
land to continue the fight. This is outright 
Armenian defeatism.” 

Miserable editors, whose pen is always 
ready to discharge virdicts and to pin a 
whole people and their leaders to the pillar 
of condemnation! Is it not a criminal 
offense to accuse of defeatism a nation, 
exhausted and bled white, which however 
has managed to hold high our national 
banner? 


But let us listen to “Bahak” whose editor 
only a few days before had been so carried 
away by what had happened, when he was 
conveying me the news of Armenia's in- 
dependence, and who had demanded a 
gift from me for his favor. Let us now listen 
to the organ of the Reformed Hunchak- 
ists — now merged in Ramgavar waves — 
which, without shame, calls the declara- 
tion of our independence “humiliating.” 


“The news of the establishment of an 
Armenian Delegation in Istanbul, via Hel- 
land, has now been confirmed by other 
sources. Let us say at once that this fact 
cannot enthuse us by as much as the width 
of a hair, but, the more we think, the more 
we are filled with fear in regard to the 
future of our cause, and with a shameful 
sense in regard to the present. It is a plain 
fact that victorious Armenians would have 
sent neither Aharonian nor Khatissian to 
Istanbul where the Armenians and the 
Turks, seated around the same table, would 
draw the boundaries of an independent 
Caucasian Armenia. 


“The Armenians of the Caucasus and of 
Armenia, although different peoples by 
virtue of their political fates, but in point 
of character, aspirations and temperament, 
should be considered as one people, and for 
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them there is one moral judgement and 
one verdict. And in that case the cause 
of Armenia shall sufer materially. No great 
degree of farsightedness is needed to com- 
prehend this point. Nor is it difficult to 
measure the grave danger which is pre- 
sented when we remember that this war 
will end with the victory of the Allied 
Powers, and that in the eyes of the Allies 
it is the moral value which we present 
as a people which will determine the fate 
of our cause, either favorable or unfavor- 
able. This is one of the dangers suspended 
over us from a situation which has been 
created; there are still others to which we 
shall refer later. But we cannot help saying 
that, a people which says ‘if we are going 
to die let's die with honor’ should have 
been spared the humiliation of a delegation 
sitting around a table together with the 2x- 
ecutioners of Armenia, even if it was con- 
fronted by consumption by the fire.” 


Let us now listen to “Sisvan,” the organ 
of the Ramgavar Minasian, which, while 
sharing the “sadness” and the criticisms 
of the other papers, adds: 


“It is only “Hairenik” (the Dashnak 
organ) which views the Caucasian situ- 
ation with spectacles radically different 
from the rest of the Armenian press, is 
enthused over it, and finds the finest frui- 
tion of the victory of the Armenian mili- 
tary might in the present situation. We 
must not fail to note this highly character- 
istic and disturbing circumstance.” 


And of truth, without failing to take note 
of this circumstance, the leader of the Ram- 
gavar Party of America waged a frenetical 
fight against the Dashnak Party, the Repub- 
lic of Armenia and its leaders. The pen of 
this unbalanced mind, dripping with limit- 
less hatred and venom against the Dash- 
naks, together with his comrades inces- 
santly strove like a mole to undermine the 
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foundations of our independence and to 
shower its blow from right and left. It 
may confidently be stated that, if the voice 
of degenerated leaders like the Minasians 
had rung a little higher, they would have 
played the role of what is known in his- 
tory as common traitors of the fatherland. 


But this fight against the Republic of 
Armenia, unfortunately was not confined 
to America. It would be beyond the limits 
of this essay to quote similar passages from 
the Armenian press in other regions of the 
world which, however, in even more vivid 
colors portray a mentality which was 
working against the Armenians of the 
Fatherland for the “crime” of having 
welded their political destiny with their 
hands. Suffice it to quote a single typical 
passage from the periodical “Veradznound” 
(Renaissance) of Paris, edited by the fam- 
ous Arshak Tchobanian. This is what our 
celebrated writer had to say about the 
most pressing issues of the day. 


“We the Armenians of free countries 
not only cannot regard it (The National 
Council of the Caucasus) as the total gov- 
ernment of our nation, but we have a duty 
to reject it, not to recognize its authenti- 
city, and to expect the true liberation of our 
faherland from the Armenian struggle and 
the victory of the Allied Powers. (I find 
it strange the Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation of America in its annual con- 
vention presumably sent a cable to Kach- 
aznooi felicitating the newly-created Ar- 
menian state and to suggest that the negoti- 
ators demand from the Turks the liberation 
of Turkish Armenia and its annexation to 
the Armenian Republic). And this at the 
very moment when the President of the 
National Delegation, as a happy thought, 
was writing to Clemenceau asking him 
that the French Government does not 
recognize the compulsory arrangement 
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of the Conference in Istanbul. Is this not 
the most salient proof of the chaotic condi- 
tion of our national affairs?” 


This scandalous pen war waged by our 
press of the expatriation, from Istanbul to 
the Balkans, from Egypt to Paris and as far 
as America, prevented the Armenians of 
the expatriation from concentrating their 
attention on our infant republic, and this 
proved infinitely disastrous to our national 
fate. 


The enemies of the Dashnaks likewise 
became the enemies of Armenia, doing 
their utmost to prove that the independ- 
ence which had been created was the gift 
of the Turks and the Germans, and that our 
patriotism should suggest that we do not 
recognize that “tubercular” independence. 
The Dashnak organization was proclaimed 
the “Bolshevik Party” of the Armenians 
which, presumabably, “wrested the power 
from the Caucasian Armenian National 
Council,” put an end to the fight of the 
Armenian regiments against the enemy, 
and “Judas like,” sent a Delegation to 
Istanbul to sign a treaty of peace. 


“One need not be a prophet,” wrote the 
Ramgavar organ of Fresno, “to realize the 
sort of condition which a socialist govern- 
ment will create in ‘independent’ Annenia. 
It will be no different from the condition 
which the Bolshevik Government has 
created in ‘free’ Russia, because, we should 
not forget that, there is not one basic differ- 
ence between the aspirations of the Bol- 
sheviks and the socialist Dashnaks in re- 
gard to the communization of private 
property, the extermination of the bour- 
geois class, the supremacy of the proletar- 
iat and the destruction of religion and the 
clergy.” 

The fight against the Armenian Repub- 
lic attained to such mad proportions that 
even the Armenian National Union of 
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America, the Dashnak representative ab- 
staining, passed a resolution condemning 
and denying recognition of the Armenian 
Republic. There was nothing strange that 
these gentlemen, seated in Boston’s Old 
South Building, should issue such stupid 
edicts when we contemplate that Boghos 
Nubar Pasha himself, who had never seen 
Armenia and never lived with the Armen- 
ian people, hatched his plots in Paris to 
strangle the Armenian Republic in its 
swaddling clothes. 


Future generations who shall thumb 
through the pages of this period of our his- 
tory shal] assuredly blush from shame when 
they see that the degenerated intellectuals 
of the Armenian expatriation took a delight 
every time an untoward event of misfortune 
happened to plague the Armenian Repub- 
lic. A few months after the founding of the 
Republic, when Garegin Pasdermajian, the 
Armenian Ambassador to Washington, ap- 
pealed to the U.S. Secretary of State for 
the recognition of Armenia as a dejure 
state, the American Armenian newsapers 
raised a terrific howl, characterizing his 
act as “anarchism.” 


And when the Secretary Mr. Frank L. 
Polk replied to Mr. Pasdermajian in a cord- 
ial letter, reminding him of President Wil- 
son’s famous 14 points and America’s atten- 
tive attitude toward Armenia, adding, how- 
ever, that his government was not yet in a 
position to make definite statment in regard 
to the recognition of the Armenian State, 
the same anti-Dashnak papers exultantly 
declared that “a republic which had been 
born under shameful circumstances could 
not very well be recognized by the United 
States,” although, let us not forget to add 
that, a short time later America was one of 
the first powers which recognized the 
independence of Armenia which “had been 
born under shameful circumstances.” 
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Our foreign friends have long since 
understood the significance and the value 
of the great event which took place in 
Caucasian Armenia. Many of them even 
publicly advised us to cherish our newly- 
born Republic, to help her in every way, 
to lighten her burden with moral, material 
and military assistance, and to strengthen 
the foundations of that structure which had 
been sanctified by the blood of millions. 


However, all these calls, all of these wise 
counsels, alas, remained the voice in the 
wilderness. How could it be otherwise 
when we contemplate that, the attack of 
the Tartars of Beyuk Vedi against the 
Armenians in 1919 was a cause of great joy 
among a large number of truculent Armen- 
ian journalists. 

The finest fighters of the Armenian Re- 
public, her foremost leaders were declared 
as so many Bolo Pasha’s, the Malvi’s and 
the Caillaux’s who betrayed their father- 
land and yet they went unpunished, be- 
cause an Armenian Clemenceau had not 
yet appeared in Armenia. 

This mentality explains very well how 
the death of Rosdom who had been one of 
the immortal leaders of the Armenian 
Revolution was not even included in secon- 
dary columns of the news, and how the loss 
of Murad, Aram, Karjikian, Shahkhatouni 
and other noted revolutionaries never ef- 
fected our opponents. On the contrary, the 
assassination of Karjikian inspired one 
party leader -to fire another shot at the 
Armenian Republic when he said, “We are 
informed that, during the memorial ser- 
vice in honor of the Finance Minister 
(Karjikian), one of the speakers was 
Arshavir Melikian, a member of the Parlia- 
ment. We did not know this, It follows that 
the Parliament of Armenia has Bolshevik 
members too. When they review our case, 
the Allied Powers, we are sure, will not 
fail to note this circumstance.” 
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Comment is unnecessary. The reader 
can easily see how deeply in the mire were 
merged our “ideological” opponents in 
those days. 


After all this, one naturally wonders why 
this stupid, shortsighted and mad fight was 
waged against the Republic, why so many 
shafts reddened with such haterd and pas- 
sion were hurled at Caucasian Armenia, 
the living core of our independence? Was 
it because it was thought that, the thing 
which was created was the result of a 
common accident, that it would live one 
day and would disappear the next day? Was 
it not true that for two centuries the Armen- 
ian political mind had toiled and suffered 
and bled for this very day? From the Meliks 
of Karabagh to the present generation? 
Had not the revolutionary faction of the 
Armenian people shed its blood and sweat, 
had exerted superhuman efforts, to light 
an even dim candle of independence in 
any corner of our fatherland and to unfurl 
the dusty banner of our ancestors under 
the shade of Mount Ararat? 


Our history of the last two centuries is 
filled -with the struggles, rebellious risings, 
heroic strivings and desperation fights of 
generations which have been waged in the 
name of our liberation. All those sacred 
struggles finally arrived at their “logical 
conclusion.” In May 1918 the Armenian 
independence became a reality, it ceased 
being a dream any longer, but alas, after 
this beautiful reality there came about a 
murderous atmosphere in which the newly- 
born Republic withered away and died. 


The general charge brought against the 
Armenian Revolutionary Federation as the 
chief cause of this state of affairs is multi- 
fold. The Federation is blamed for having 
wanted to asume the monopoly of the 
Armenian question, to merge into one the 
issues, to run the nation according to its 
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Turkish Armenian and Russian Armenian 
will and to close up all the avenues of co- 
operation before others. This baseless and 
stupid criticism is wholly opposed to the 
known facts, it is a distortion of the reality 
which honest men should shun. 


All those who have loved labor, who 
especially have loved the Armenian people 
and have always wanted to support and 
sustain it, not only have not found the 
doors clossed against them, but they have 
been given important and responsible posts 
in the Armenian Government, such as pco- 
ple’s representatives, members of the Par- 
liament, ministers, etc. From the first, the 
Armenian Parliament included as members, 
sitting side by side, the Dashnak, the Social 
Democrat, the Socialist Revolutionary, the 
Bolshevik, the non-partisan, the Russian, 
the Turk, the Yezidi etc. Among the Ar- 
menian ministers of state we seen not only 
the Dashnak Kachaznooni, the Khatissian, 
the Ohandanjian, but the non-Dashnak H. 
Chumushkian as Minister of Justice, D. 
Melik Karagheozian as Minister of Educa- 
tion, Vermishian (Supplies), K. Chaghet- 
ian (Finance), K. Araratian (Military), 
and finally Khontkarian and Menakhorian 
and others, some populists, some Social 
Democrats, and other neutrals. And if 
at one time it so happened that the minis- 
try was controlled by the Dashnaks, it was 
because an organized boycot against the 
Parliament and the government of Armenia 
had threatened to paralyze the country. 


The Parliament of Armenia was boy- 
cotted for, under the pressure of Turkish 
Armenians, having proclaimed the Act of 
United and Independent Armenia, The 
Turkish Armenians, in their February, 1919 
Convention, had demanded from the Gov- 
ernment of Erivan to declare itself as the 
Government of Turkish Armenians as well. 
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This act which should have been hailed by 
all, unfortunately opened a veritable pan- 
dora’s box — new tumults, unpleasant tur- 
moils, and passionate journalistic contro- 
versies which disrupted the community 
into opposing factions. Ironically enough, 
the National Delegation in Paris as early as 
May, 1918, had declared the union of the 
two Armenias (Turkish and Caucasian), 
proclaiming itself as the representative of 
Joint Armenias. The Dashnak press not 
only did not lodge its protest against this 
act but, on the contrary, it accepted the 
fact with great satisfaction at the time. 


It cannot be said that Dashnak “mon- 
opoly” was the cause of our internal feuds 
and destructive controversies. There has 
never been any absolute Dashnak domin- 
ation in Armenia. But even if this had been 
the case, the agitation of interfactional con- 
flicts would have proved both irrelevant 
and disastrous to our cause. Every people 
which has won its freedom has kept at the 
head of its government those sons of the 
fatherland who have forged that independ- 
ence at the cost of their lives. Mazzini and 
Garibaldi of Italy, Robespierre and Danton 
of France, George Washington of America, 
Voyvoda Kara-Yorguievich of Serbia, Mas- 
saryk of Czechoslovakia and Venizelos of 
Greece who bore the brunt of the emanci- 
patory struggle, later all became the direc- 
tors of their liberated fatherlands. Why 
should the Armenian people be an excep- 
tion in history, and why should it have 
trusted its fate to those men who had lived 
away from the fatherland and had shown 
little interest in its fortunes? 


Unfortunately, our Armenian commun- 
ity, standing on a dangerously tilting plat- 
form, and seized by the phobia of parti- 
sanship, by its general behaviolur pushed 
our independence down the precipice from 
which, we do not know when or how, it 
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shall ever come out. One of the causes of 
our political misfortune must be laid at 
our very door, we who, alas, could not 
appreciate the value of the thing which 
only yesterday was in our hands, which we 
really owned, which needed our united 
support and affection in order to survive. 

After letting the beautiful bird in our 
hands fly away, we have now begun to 
show signs of remorse, but it is too late, 
the contrition which comes too late is use- 
less and futile. 


Writer and civic leader Mr. Arshak 
Tchobanian who only yesterday failed to 
show the seriousness and the circumspec- 
tion which was expected of him, who sev- 
erely criticized the Republic of Armenia, 
laetr, having come to his senses, wrote in 
“Abaka” of Paris: 


“I admit that, carried away by the dream 
of the better, the larger and the more solid, 
we Armenians of the expatriation did not 
do what all we could have done. It was 
our duty to do in support of the Armenian 
Republic which already existed, and I 
made this admission publicly in a speech 
of mine which I delivered on Christmas 
eve of this year.” (March issue, 1923). 


As to Mr. Hrach Yervand, the editor of 
yesterday's “Bahak,” and today’s “Zhogho- 
vourdi Tzain” (People’s Voice now “Bai- 
kar”—Ed.) in his party organ, on the occa- 
sion of the second anniversary of the fall 
of Kars,finds that the Armenian people to- 
day is operating under a disastrous mis- 
fortune in which “We have a great share 
of the responsibility by virtue of our 
dereliction.” 

This is how Hrach Yervand, yesterday's 
merciless critic of the Armenian Republic, 
expiates his sin. 


“In the resumed darkness, let us continue 
our journey, stubbing our feet against the 
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rocks, falling into the pitfalls, wearing 
away. In this our great misfortune we ask 
ourselves, Why? Why could we not hold 
the fortress of our fatherland, so that we 
could have rallied now under its protec- 
tion and could have enjoyed the sweetness 
of the peaceful life and the creative, pro- 
ductive fruits of labor, so that we could 
have been rid of cares and worries and 
fears and panics? That ‘why’? opens a 
terrible bleeding wound. We shall repeat it, 
we shall remember it at least once a 
year as a mighty indictment against us, 
that, as a people, we had weaknesses, 
derelictions and failures.” 

Let us not go deeper into the sordid folds 
of a shameful situation over which future 
generations shall ponder long. But at the 
same time let us not be carried away by 
the wave of pessimism and extreme despair, 
thinking all is lost. 

What shall we do next? This is the most 
vital and imperative question which we 
must answer. Shall we again be swept on 
by old vain feuds, destructive internal 
wars, or relegating all that to the forgotten 


past, we shall embark on a new line of 
activity? 

The American Armenian community 
especially during the past few years has 
been the cauldeno of a fierce partisan fight. 
We think the time has come when we 
should demolish that boiler and to build 
upon its ruins a solid and indestructible 
united front. 

The idea of independence which has 
been bequieathed to us from generations 
cannot be lost from one day to the other. 
The people of the Fatherland, after so 
much bitter experiences, still stands on the 
front line of the battle, and, without aban- 
doning its national ideal, resolutely has 
fixed its eyes on the future. 

Will the Armenians of the expatriation, 
settled on the shores of distant oceans, at 
least henceforth be able to devote its en- 
ergies to the sublime task of upholding the 
hands of those valiant warriors who are 
defending the fort? 

This is the paramount question of all, on 
whose answer depends the future of our 
people. 





‘The Miracle of Prayer 


P. K. THOMAJAN 
Through the centuries, man has experienced an involuntary 
urge to communicate with a supreme deity, particularly in 


times of travail. 


Here he has found blessed sanctuary. . . . . contact with a 
comforting higher power of abounding grace. 

True prayer is affirmation of eternal verities and identification 
with their vitalizing principles. Its efficacy is 

absolute when faith is unflinching. 

The daily exercise of the act of prayer strengthens the 

spirit and enables it to endure mortal ordeals. This 

solitary ritual endows one’s being with glowing illumination 
that unceasingly throws light on life’s path. 

The supreme virtue of prayer is its permeating influence of 
universal love, infusing human hearts with tolerance, 
forbearance, compassion and understanding of one’s fellow man. 
The deathless prayers of souls dedicated to humanity reverberate 
through time and space, charging the elements with mercy and 
clemency for our earthly well-being, sealing rifts, and ever 
furthering the ultimate fulfillment of permanent peace and the 


glorious brotherhood of man. 


Dawn Thoughts 


Joyously, they greet you with a rosy flush 
from out the blue. 

Mute ecestasies..... they instill celestial 
ceritudes 

With reassuring asides from the still small 
voice. 

These immaculate images shine with pure 
vision 

ey emanating from universal knowledge 
that sees all, knows all, and is desirous of 
communicating all. ... . to the psychically 
awake whose spirits never languish. 

Se ta ad to salute these glistening guests 
that pause graciously on the threashold of 
consciousness. ... . ready to reward you 
with inspirational zest for the new day. 
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@ A SHORT STORY: 


CAESER LITTLE 


GARO TOLUMJIAN 


“Beat it!” 

“But I live here.” 

“Not in the basement you don’t.” 
“Do you?” 

“Beat it, will ya!” 

“What for?” 

“Cause I said so, that’s what for.” 
“Well who are you?” 

“Caeser, that’s who. The name is Caeser.” 
And it was. His name was “Caeser.” 
“Now beat it!” Caeser said. 

“Can't I watch?” 

“Beat it!” 


So the boy did. He turned around, walked 
up the stairs of the dirty tenement base- 
ment and sat on the front stoop, the filthy 
brown cement of the house he had just 
moved into. He sat there, chin in hand, 
wondering what to do, if he should take 
a walk, go upstairs in the house, or just 
stay on the stoop. .... stay and sit and do 
nothing until his mother got home. He sat. 

Downstairs, in the basement, Caeser 
turned back to the game they were playing. 
“Pay nineteen,” he said. — 

“Pay me,” Hook said. 

Caeser gave Hook four cents, took three 
from Eddie Sacks who was over, a nickle 
from Lefty who had sixteen, and two cents 
from Robinson who stuck at twelve. He 
began dealing out the next hand and said, 
“Who's he, anyhow? He the new family 
who moved in Malaney’s old place?” 

“Yeah,” one of the guys said. 

“Twenty-one,” The Shadow said. 


Caeser gave The Shadow six cents, took 
a nickle from Lefty and two more cents 
from Robinson, The Shadow took the deal. 

“Four cents, Seez,” Eddie Sacks said. 

“Here, jam it!” Caeser said. He threw the 
four cents at Eddie Sacks, got up and 
looked out the coal-bin window. “Where 
the heck’s Andy? He’s supposed to be here 
half an hour ago, ain’t he?” 


“Yeah,” Robinson said. The guys knew 
what that meant, too, the way Robinson 
said it. It meant he still didn’t like Andy. 
He used to, but not any more, not since 
Andy became Chief a couple of weeks ago. 
That was right after Malaney moved awey 
and the guys had to elect a new Chief. 
Maleney had been Chief because he was 
oldest. That’s the way it was in the gang, 
oldest guy Chief. So of course when Mal- 
aney moved, Robinson figured he was in. 
He was way older than Andy, almost a 
week and a half. But when they were 
talking about the next Chief that time, one 
on the guys said he thought Andy should 
be Chief. Because Robinson was kind of 
new, the guy said, he only moved here four 
years ago and no new kid should be Chief 
because old kids should be Chief ahead 
of them especially since they're only less 
than a month younger, right Lefty? 

Lefty told Andy he didn’t know. Eddie 
Sacks said let’s stick to the rule, oldest 
guy Chief, that the rule, oldest guy Chief. 
Yeah, The Shadow said. Yeah, Robinson 
said, right Seez? 
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Caeser looked at the guys. Then he 
looked at Andy. Then he looked at Rob- 
inson. Robinson smiled and gave Caesar 
a Camel clinchie. Robinson had plenty. He 
could steal all he wanted from his old man’s 
candy store without his old man hardly ever 
noticing. He took out a few more Camels, 
broke them in half, and passed them around 
to the guys. They lit up. 

Right Seez? Robinson said again. 

The guys puffed away, down there in 
Malaney’s cellar, and they talked about it, 
saying that it might be a good idea to let 
Robinson be Chief because he would give 
them free Camels.. Fortney, who used to 
live on the block and who didn’t smoke, 
didn’t like the idea. But he don’t count 
anyhow, Robinson said, he only got one 
knee cap. Besides, he’s too young, eleven 
and three-quarters, got to be at least twelve, 
right? Right, Eddie Sacks said. Eddie 
Sacks liked the idea of sticking to the rules 
of oldest guys being Chief. Eddie Sacks 
liked Camels. Hook and The Shadow and 
Lefty liked Camels, too. So did Caeser. 
But Caeser didn’t know if he liked the idea 
of kind of a new guy being made Chief 
ahead of kind of old guy. Yeah, Andy said, 
especially since he’s only two weeks older. 
We oughta make up a rule, oldest guy’s 
always Chief, no matter what, except if 
he’s less than two weeks older than the 
next oldest guy, when the next oldest guy’s 
kind of a new guy. Then Andy took another 
puff on his cigarette and told them he was 
going to quit smoking anyhow, giving it up 
for Lent, right after this clinchie. Then he 
turned to Caeser and said, what do you 
think of that new rule, Seez, pretty good 
idea? 


Caeser said he wasn’t sure and then 
said they should have a regular meeting 
about it, to decide if Andy’s rule was a 
good idea. They couldn’t have the meet- 
ing in Malaney’s Celler because it was get- 
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ting night out and the Super would be 
home soon and kick them out. So they de- 
cided to meet later, down by the tracks, 
That was their meeting place at night, an 
old passenger car turned on its side, at the 
far end of the yard. They didn’t like it 
very much, of course, because it was too far 
at the end. Not only that, but there were 
other things, about a foot long with four 
legs and a long tail, thigs that were all 
over the place, creeping in and out of the 
mildewed seats of the passenger car. But it 
was beeter than nothing, beter than meet- 
ing in that lot over by McGovern’s. The 
Santiana Gang met there. They were older 
guys, about sixteen. They thought, they 
were wheels. The hell with them, the guys 
thought, they can shove that McGovern 
Lot right up. Besides, the cops were always 
chasing them from there anyhow. 

Secretly, each of the guys from Malaney’s 
gang thought how neat it would be to meet 
in that shack on McGovern’s Lot. 

But the meeting took place, and not on 
McGovern’s Lot. It was the meeting in 
which it would be decided if Andy was to 
become the new Chief or if Robinson, the 
Camel-Provider, would become Chief. This 
was a big night. For everybody. Andy, 
Robinson, the whole gang. It was the night 
that protocol would be talked about. 

The guys were all waiting that night for 
Andy to arrive. He was a little late and the 
guys were getting slightly tee’d. Robinson 
said, See, see, you guys, see, he’s never on 
time, see who you're thinking of for Chief 
instead of me. The guys were about to 
agree with him and make Robinson Chief 
right then and there, but Andy suddenly 
appeared and came shouting down the 
tracks, running fast as anything and wav- 
ing a carton of Luckies in his hand. 

And now, at the game of Black Jack in 
Malaney’s Cellar, they were waiting for 
Andy again, waiting for their Chief. Of 
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CAESER 


course they knew that Andy wouldn't 
come in with Luckies or anything like that 
because it was daylight now and who the 
heck ever heard of raiding old man Robin- 
son’s candy store in broad daylight? 

Caeser picked up a piece of black coal 
from the bin and ilipped it towards The 
Shadow, “Here, Shadow, think fast!” 

“Hey cut it out, will ya Seez!” The 
Shadow said. 


“Make me,” Caeser said, crossing over 
to the four of them. Then, with his foot, 
he pushed the ash can they were using for 
a table, “Make me, Shadow.” 

“Aw, c'mon, Seez, he didn’t mean it. Did 
you, Shadow?” 


“Ah, you guys give me a pain,” Caeser 
said. “I'll be outside waiting for Andy.” 

Outside, he picked up an empty Camel 
cigarette package and began peeling it 
apart. The day was thick. Mid-summer 
heat. Probably ninety-five degrees. Caeser 
stood leaning against the hot metal railing, 
looking at the murky summer pavement, at 
the little kids running in and out of the 
shower made by the fire hydrant, at the cop 
on the corner, directing the afternoon traf- 
fic in his sweaty, faded blue uniform, at a 
young mother pushing a broken down 
baby-carriage. He knew this woman, and 
he watched her. Now, she was coming up 
onto the curb with her carriage. She wasn’t 
more than twenty, perhaps twenty-one. But 
she looked thirty-one. real mess. That's 
what it does to you, Caeser thought, living 
in this lousy neighborhood. 


He looked around at the buildings, the 
dirty, slate-gray brownstones of the slums. 
He looked at the one behind him, then at 
the stoop. Then, he looked at the new kid 
sitting there. 

“Hey new kid,” he called. “Hits or 
cracks?” 

“Hits or cracks,” he said indicating the 
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Camel cigarette package in his hand. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Ah, forget it,” Caeser said. He crossed to 
the new kid on the stoop and sat down next 
to him, peeling the silver from the package. 
“What's your name, new kid?” 

“Johnny.” 

“Johnny what?” 

“Anderson.” 

“Mine’s Little. Caeser Little.” He rolled 
the silver up in a ball and threw it across 
the street, towards the sewer grating. He 
missed. “Hey, hey Lady! You dropped 
something!” 

The fat woman across the street looked 
at him. 

“Yeah, Lady,” Caeser said, “in the gut- 
ter.” 

The fat woman looked down at the gut- 
ter, saw the silver ball there, and bent down 
to pick it up. Almost got it. Not quite, how- 
ever: the traffic light changed, a truck or 
car or bus or taxi or something with a horn 
made its noise, the fat woman jumped, 
the ball of silver rolled into the sewer. 
“Dammit,” the fat woman said, “every- 
thing happens to me!” 

Caeser Little turned to Johnny Anderson. 
“How long you been here, new kid?” 

“Three days.” 

“Where you from?” 

“Trenton.” 

“Yeah? I been there once. My relative 
lives there. Ever been to Pennsylvania?” 

“No,” the new kid said. 

“Me neither. Hey, look at that stupid 
lady. She’s got the cop looking in the sewer. 
Ha.” 

He turned to the new kid. The new kid 
smiles and said, “Do you live in this house, 
too :” 

“Naw,” Caeser said, “down the street. 
Me and my sister. She works, though, at 
that tootsie roll place. 

“My mother does too.” 
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“Yeah? What shift?” 

“Eight to four.” 

“Same here. How old are you, new kid?” 
“Thirteen.” 

-“When will you be fourteen?” 
“November,” the new kid said. 
“November what?” 

“Tenth.” 


“Yeah? Geeze,” Caeser said, “you're older 
than me. Eleven days. I'll be fourteen Nov- 
ember twenty-first.” 

Johnny Anderson smiled. Caeser Little 
smiled, too. He liked the new kid. He felt 
badly about telling the new kid to beat it 
- before, but how did he know the new kid 
was O.K.? Heck, Caeser thought, I didn’t 
know. Besides, can’t let the guys think 
I'm not tough. 


He didn’t like being tough, acting tough. 
fe. didn’t like not being tough either. What 
he liked was not being tough but being 
tough because it made the guys think he 
was tough. 


Later that evening, Caeser’s sister told 
him she had to be going out. 

“Where to?” Caeser said. 

“Just out,” she said with a smile, I'll see 
you tomorrow.” 

Caeser smiled, said O.K., and disap- 
peared, down three flights of the dark, 
smelly stairway to the street. It was seven 
o'clock now. He had to meet Hook and 
Andy and the guys at eight. He had an 
hour to kill. Why didn’t I stay upstairs, he 
thought, and talk to her? 


He didn’t know why. He just knew he'd 
rather be outside than in. So here he was, 
outside. 

He bought three loose Pall Malls at 
Robinson’s candy store. Pall Malls instead 
of Camels because Pall Malls were longer. 
Then he wondered why the heck they 
couldn’t make long Camels, too. Ah the 
stupid jerks, he said to himself. 
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He put two nickles in the slot machine, 
lost both times. Then he bought a five- 
cent double B-B-Bat and walked out into 
the street, chewing on the candy, strolling 
down the sidewalk. It was a little cooler 
now, but not much. If the temperature had 
been 95 during the day, it was probably 90 
now. It never cooled down much at night. 
A little, but not much. 


Caeser walked, chewing the B-B-Bat. 

He still had a nickle. Before he had a 
quarter his sister gave him, and now he 
had only the nickle. What the heck can I 
do with a nickle, he thought. “Hey, Johnny, 
you wanna come with me?” 

“Where you going?” 

“Gotta meet the guys. Wanna come?” 

“O.K.” 

“O.K.” 

He gave Johnny the other half of the 
double B-B-Bat and the two of them walked 
around a little while, for about half an 
hour, munching on their B-B-Bats. 


Johnny liked Caesar. Caeser liked John- 
ny, too. He isn’t a wise guy or anything, 
Caeser thought. He’s O.K. A little quiet, 
but O.K. 

Caeser used to be quiet, too. 

“We better get going.” 

“O.K.,” Johnny said. 

They walked straight for about six blocks, 
then cut across the schoolyard and down 
a hill to the tracks. It was still light out, 
but there was no sun.... . just the red 
sky left from the sun. 

“You wait here, Johnny, I'll be back in 
a little while.” 


Johnny Anderson watched Caeser Little 
trot down the tracks, in and out of the junk 
and abandoned freight cars of the yard. 
Then, Johnny Anderson sat down to wait. 
Pretty soon Johnny Anderson got tired of 
sitting down to wait, so he stood up to 
wait. After awhile, he got tired of that, too, 
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CAESER 


so he began to walk around a little, in- 
specting the area. He climbed up into an 
open freight car and looked in. It was 
empty. He wandered around the yard a 
little bit more and waited a little bit more. 
Then he came back to the place where 
Caeser had left him. He’s been gone a 
long time, Johnny said aloud. And he sat 
down again. 


It was getting dark. Johnny thought it 
must be close to nine o'clock. 

The truth of the matter is that it was 
ten o'clock. Johnny waited some more. He 
was getting worried. “Caeser?” he called. 


Caeser? the echo answered. Johnny 
waited some more. He didn’t know what to 
do so he called again, “Caeser?” 

Again the echo answered, Caeser? 
Johnny was getting scared. “Caeser!” 

Caeser? the echo answered. 

Johnny was getting scared. “Caeser!” 

Caeser! the echo answered. 

“Caeser!” 

Caeser! 


Johnny went home. Johnny went home 
very swiftly. Down the tracks, up the hill, 
back across the schoolyard, straight for 
the six blocks, down two streets, right for 
half a block, up the steps of the dirty front 
stoop, into his kitchen, through his living 
room, to his mother who was asleep in the 
bed. 

“Ma?” 

“Ma?” he said again. 

The boy’s mother woke up and said, 
“Yes, Johnny? What is it?” 

“I’m scared, Ma.” 

The next day, during the lunch hour at 
the tootsie-roll factory, the women asked 
Johnny Anderson’s mother if Caeser Little 
had been found. 

“No,” she said, “they're still searching.” 


Now what is this? A boy goes down to 
the freight yards at eight o'clock on a sum- 
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mer evening and disappears. Why does he 
go? To meet the guys. What guys? The 
guys. Hook and Lefty and Robinson and 
Eddie Sacks and Andy and The Shadow. 
Why? Because they had a meeting. He was 
supposed to meet them for the meeting. 
What meeting? The meeting, that’s all. 
To decide if the new kid should be allowed 
to join the gang. 

“What new kid?” the dectective said. 

“Me,” the new kid said. “I'm Johnny 
Anderson. I was the one who was down 
there. I was the one, mister. I was the one 
who waited and waited and waited and 
waited but then I got scared. Are you gonna 
find him, mister? Are you gonna find 
Caeser?” 


The detective assured Johnny Ander- 
son that they would try. He asked them to 
go home now, even Caeser Litle’s sister. 


Her name was Joanna. Joanna Little. She 
was a dark girl. Pretty face, straight black 
hair. She was seventeen and worked at the 
tootsie-roll factory, just as her mother had 
worked at the tootsie-roll factory, just as 
many of Joanna Little’s neighbors now 
worked at the tootsie-roll factory. 

In the corner grocery store, she bought a 
loaf of bread, carried it up to their two and 
a half rooms, sat down in the kitchen, began 
to cry. 

Why? Why was Joanna Little crying? She 
had a job at the tootsie-roll factory, she 
didn’t have to cry. Was it for her brother 
who disappeared last night? Was Joanna 
Little crying for little Caeser Little? 

No. 

Well, she was and she wasn’t. And since 
she was and she wasn’t, she went to the 
telephone booth in the drug store down- 
stairs and spoke to the detective. “He's 
home,” she said. 

Who was this girl? Why should she spend 
eighteen cents for a loaf of bread, sit 
alone in the dark kitchen on a hot sticky 
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summer evening, cry, get up, telephone 
from the booth downstairs in the drug 
store, speak to a detective, lie to him, go 
back to the lonely dark kitchen, cry again? 
Who was this girl? 


She was Joanna Little, and Joanna Little 
was crying because her name was not 
Joanna Little. 


Last night, Joanna Little gave Caeser 
Little a quarter. Last night, after Joanna 
Little washed and dried the dishes and 
showered off the summer sweat of the 
tootsie-roll factory, she dressed in low 
shoes and a bright print dress. Last night, 
Joanna Little was walking down the dimly 
lit, moist tenement stairway to “wait on 
the front stoop for a boy named Bill, to 
walk with him in the park, or to ride with 
him on a ferry boat or to sit with him in an 
ice-cream parlour. She had never let him 
come upstairs to call for her; she’s always 
get ready half an hour early and wait for 
him downstairs, rather than let him see the 
wet, dense rooms she lived in. But last 
night, in the hallway, just at the foot of 
the stairs, someone called out to Joanna 
Little. 

Sokhag, the voice said. My baby 
Sokhagig. 


This is why Joanna Little was crying. 
Because a man called her Sokhag. Because 
that man, her father, had come back. Be- 
cause now, one night later, Joanna Little 
knew that little Caeser Little whose name 
was not Caeser Little but Caeser Littalian, 
was somewhere with his father. 

But isn’t that where a boy should be, 
with his father? Isn’t that where a father 
should be, with his son? Isn't it so that 
father and son belong together? 

“No!” Joanna Little said aloud. 

And she sat there, at the gloomy kitchen 
table, thinking about the man who had 
called her Sokhag, about his eyes, his sad 
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eyes and his quiet, apologetic voice. And 
she thought of what he had said, Sokhag, 
he had said, I want to be with my family, 
that’s all. They've let me come back nuw 
and all I want is to be with you and the boy. 
Don't be frightened, my Sokhagig. And 
he asked if he could come up and see the 
boy. 


But last night, Caeser hadn’t been up- 
stairs. He had gone to a meeting, to decide 
if the new kid, Johny Anderson, should 
be allowed to join the gang. With Fortney 
and Malaney gone it would be nice to have 
another guy in the gand. And Johnny An- 
derson was kind of nifty. So Caeser hoped 
that the guys wanted Johnny in. Johnny 
hoped they wanted him in, too, because 
heck, it would be neat to be in, it would 
be real neat. So Johnny Anderson waited 
while Caeser went to meet the gang. 


When Caeser got to the passenger car, 
none of the guys were there. Caeser figured 
that he was early, so he waited around. He 
smoked a Pall Mall, clinched half of it for 
later and put it back in his shirt pocket 
with the two others he still hadn’t smoked. 
He picked up a lead pipe that was near the 
tracks and took care of some of the things 
in the passenger car. He must have gotten 
three or four of them, and that was pretty 
good. Most any guy got at one time was 
twelve. That was Hook. Three baby ones 
and nine big ones. 


Geeze, Caeser thought as he hunted 
around inside the car, I wish I could find 
some more. Then maybe I can beat Hook's 
record, then I can be champion rat-clob- 
berer. All the guys are champs in something, 
all except me. What the heck am I champ 
in? Nothing. So I might as well be champ 
in rat-clobbering, that’s as good as anything 
else. And he thought about Lefty, the 
champion card shuffler, about Robinson, 
the champion Camel-Provider, about Andy, 
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the champion night raider of old man Rob- 
inson’s candy store, about The Shadow, 
the champion skinny guy, about Eddie 
Sacks, the champion acting guy. And then 
he thought about himself, Caeser Little, the 
champion nothing. 


So he hunted for some more rats. 


It was an honor, too, being a champion 
in the gang. It wasn’t like other gangs 
where were made champ just cause the 
other guys wanted you to be champ, heck 
no, in Malaney’s gang you had to really 
earn it. All except The Shadow. He was 
born it. But take Eddie Sacks, for instance, 
the champion actor. Heck, he could even 
make tears, real ones, and just like that, 
nothing to it. Boy, that’s pretty nifty all 
right. 


Sometimes, though, the tears were more 
real than Eddie Sacks cared to admit. Once, 
a couple of weeks ago, the guys were down 
in Malaney’s Cellar and the Super caught 
them playing Black Jack. That was the day 
the Super got his shift changed at the 
tootsie-roll factory and came home early. 
And it was something, too, that day. Be- 
cause Eddie Sacks got nabbed by the Super 
and got the crap kicked out of him. That 
Super was a mean guy. 


Eddie Sacks got caught because he was 
winning the game. When Lefty noticed 
the Super coming down the basement steps, 
he hollered Super!, and all the guys scat- 
tered, scrambling out the tiny coal-bin 
windows to the street. Eddie Sacks didn’t 
scatter because he wanted to pick up the 
fourteen or more cents that was his, that 
was still on the ash barrel table top. He 
wasn't going to leave it for any Super to 
take. Eddie Sacks got the money, but the 
Super got Eddie Sacks’ foot, just as he was 
almost free, almost out the coal-bin window 
to the street. 

“And if I ever catch you kids down here 
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again I'll give you worse! Now get the hell 
out of here! 

That was the first time anybody got 
caught. Every time before that, the guys 
had always managed to escape through the 
dirty little windows, leaving the Super 
behind, swearing at the top of his voice, 
threatening to call the cops. The guys 
would laugh, though, and beat it down 
the street. 


But Eddie Sacks didn’t laugh. Not that 
time. That time Eddie Sacks cried. He was 
a good actor, O.K., and most of it was fak- 
ing, but still and all, Eddie Sacks wasn't 
that good at tear making. So after the Super 
let him go, he dried his face, met the guys 
down by the tracks, and bragged about the 
real tears he made. 

Wow, The Shadow said, you're some 
actor. 


The Shadow’s the one who named 
Eddie Sacks the actor. He can act anything, 
The Shadow used to say. And it was true, 
too, kind of, what The Shadow used to say. 
Because Eddie Sacks did lots of neat act- 
ing things. He was always making believe 
he was bumping into a street pole or some- 
thing and then he'd put on an act. The 
guys would play along with him and pre- 
tend he was really hurt. Not for themselves, 
but for the people who were passing on the 
street. That was a lot of fun, fooling the 
people. 


One time, when Malaney was still Chief, 
the guys were crossing Ashton Boulevard, 
dogging in and out of traffic instead of 
waiting for the light to change. Eddie 
Sacks got real close to a moving car and, 
as the car was passing, Eddie Sacks hit 
the rear fender with his fist and made 
believe he was hurt. He stumbled 
curb, holding his side. The guys 
was acting, but lots of 
thought he was hit by the car, Soon, 
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people were all over the place. Someone 
called a cop. 

Hit and run driver? the cop said. 

Yeah, Robinson said, the lousy bum. 

Yeah, Lefty said. 

Somebody get the license plate number? 
the cop said. 

It was a green Plymouth, a little round 
woman said, making her way through the 
crowd. I saw it, I saw it, I saw a green 
Plymouth hit this poor boy. 

Eddie Sacks was on the sidewalk moan- 
ing, clutching his side. 

What color green, Lady? 


Light green? 


Well, it was sort of..... well, it wasn't 
exactly only green. It was bluish, too, sort 
of. A greenish tint, though. And it was 
a Plymouth. A greenish-bluish Plymouth, 


The cop said thank you lady and wrote it 
down. Lefty peered over the cop’s shoulder, 
enjoying the game. From the sidewalk, 
Eddie Sacks winked at Caeser Little. By 
now, there: was great commotion, Several 
cars had stopped, the traffic was getting 
jammed up:on Ashton Boulevard, fifty or 
more people were gathered around, trying 
to help, wanting to see, asking questions, 
telling lies, lies about lousy drivers, about 
good drivers, old drivers, young drivers, 
women drivers, men. drivers, truck lrivers, 
bus drivers, kids they saw killed, old men 
they saw killed, cars they saw rapped-up 
right here on the corner of Ashton and 
Seventeenth, all kinds of stuff. 

What the heck’s going on, Malaney 
thought to himself. This is stupid. Ain't 
even funny anymore, for crying out loud. 
He bent over to Eddie Sacks and whisp- 
ered to him, you jerk, how the heck we 
gonna get out of this one? 

Eddie Sacks smiled. He pretended to be 
coming ‘to, He said, Oh oh, where am I? 
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Easy son, the cop said, easy. 
Officer? : 


The cop turned to a man of about fifty. 
A short man. Thin, nervous. A man with 
glasses, four kids, a fifty-two dollar a week 
job in the tootsie-roll factory and a gray, 
1989 Chevrolet. 

I’m the man, officer. I hit him. 

Now the guys were mad. They were ail 
waiting in the hospital while Eddie Sacks 
was being examined in the emergency 
room of Saint Christopher’s. Eddie Sacks 
was having a ball. The man with the four 
kids and the gray Chevrolet was there, too, 
in the waiting room. He was sweating ner- 
vously. He had an insurance policy, sure, 
but he was also a father. So he sweat. 
Malaney did, too, and Andy and Robinson 
and Lefty and The Shadow. Everyone was 
sweating. Even the eye-witness who saw 
the tinted Plymouth was sweating. Eddie 
Sacks wasn’t sweating, though. He was hav- 
ing a ball. 


Three weeks later they went to court and 
the case was settled. The insurance com- 
pany agreed to pay any future hospital or 
doctor bills for Eddie Sacks who appar- 
antly had suffered no noticable injury from 
the accident. That made Eddie Sacks feel 
pretty nifty, fooled even the insurance com- 
pany. He was some actor, all right, The 
Shadow felt kind of nifty, too. In fact, all 
the guys felt nifty. All but Caeser. He felt 
sad. He looked at the driver of the car, 
the little man with the glasses, and said 
to himself, That was rotten, Eddie Sacks, 
that was a rotten thing to do. 

Then the man with the glasses walked 
over to Eddie Sacks and gave him a five 
dollar bill. Here, son, I'd like you to have 
this for the trouble I’ve caused you. 

Wow, The Shadow said as they were 
walking down the steps of the courthouse, 
you're some actor, The actor smiled, said 
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yeah, and gave each of his supporting 
players a dime. That left four-thirty for 
him, the Star. 

Caeser Little still thought it was a rotten 
thing for Eddie Sacks to do, but he took 
the dime anyhow. And for some time after 
that, the guys were calling Eddie Sacks, 
Eddie Cagney. Then, after Eddie Cagney 
spent all of his four-thirty, the guys started 
calling him Eddie Sacks again. But he 
was still respected, though, still venerated 
by all of them as champion acting guy, 
four-thirty or not. 

So of course, last night, when Caeser was 
waiting for the others, hunting in around 
the seats of the passenger car, he realized 
that he, Caeser Little, could never be 
champion acting guy. Because ever since 
that Ashton Boulevard time, it was Eddic 
Sacks and Eddie Sacks alone, undisputed 
champion. But Caeser thought there was 
maybe a chance for him to be champion rat- 
clobberer. All he needed was five Babies 
and a Big. 

He searched in vain, however. They had 
disappeared, they were in hiding. Caeser 
figured they were afraid of him. The 
cowards. He said ah, threw the pipe away 


and sat down outside, on top of the tipped- 
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over car, waiting for the guys. Theyre 
supposed to be here at eight o'clock, he 
said to himself. Where the heck are they? 
Some chief that Andy is, can’t even get 
the guys to the meeting on time. 

He slid down to the side of the car and 
sat on a rock there, thinking. Then, he 
felt kind of strange, as if someone were 
watching him. Slowly, Caeser Little looked 
up. 

He looked into the eyes of the man whose 
name was Littalian. 


Instantly, Caeser Little knew that this 
man was his father. Of course he didn't 
recognize him from his looks, the man 
had gone away when Caeser was perhaps 
three or four. But on Joanna Little’s bur- 
eau there was a picture of a very young 
man and a very young woman, both in 
fine clothes, the one with a tuxedo, the 
other with a long, beautiful white gown 
and, in her hands, a small bouquet of 
flowers. But this man didn’t look at all 
like the man in the picture. Still, Caeser 
knew that it was the same man. 


Silently they walked away, out of the 


freightyard, the boy with the father, the 
father with the boy. 








@ KROMBOOMSLOOT 2: AMSTERDAM 


THE FIRST ARMENIAN 
CHURCH IN EUROPE 


J. VRIESE 
(Translated from “Ons Amsterdam”, July, 1956 
by Mrs, Kathaleen Jobaness) 


When wandering through Amsterdam it 
is always worth while to devote attention 
to quarters lying outside the centers, for 
in such hidden remote streets and canals 
you can make interesting discoveries. 
Sometimes it is a hidden street of the exist- 
ence of which you did not know, another 
time it is a facade or a fine frontstep which 
draws you attention. It enriches your 
knowledge of our town. Don't forget to 
visit the dirty streets, the neglected rows 
of houses, and do not be discouraged hy 
the lack of footway. Perhaps you will fird 
the road paved with uneven stones and you 
will be obliged to detour your way, because 
the sidewalk is every now and then broken 


by cellar entrances, wooden steps, and the 
like. But we are convinced, that in such 
streets and passages you will find unex- 
pected riches. 

If you find yourself on the Nieuwmarkt, 
don't follow the St. Antonies breestraat, 
but continue directly into the Koningsstraat. 
It is true that this is no high class quarter, 
but do you know that this street is so 
ancient that we can only make a guess as 
to the meaning of its “nomenclature” and 
that is existed as early as the 16th century? 

At No. 27 in that street you will find 
= facade stone showing a picture of a 
“hostia” surrounded by an areole and under 
it a chalice. Beneath the image is an in- 
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THE O&iNAwitNTAL LINTEL OVER THE PORTALS OF THE AMSTERD 4M 


BUILDING WHICH ONCE WAS THE FIRST ARMENIAN CHURCH 


IN 


scription which is illegible for us except for 
the date 1765. We can state that this is 
no Hebrew inscription, but it is difficult 
to determine in what language it is.This 
is not to be wondered at, as the inscripticn 
is written in Armenian. In the 18th cen- 
tury there lived in this house Rev. Joanne; 
de Minas, who served more than 40 years 
the Armenian community in this town. 

It is quite worth while. wandering about 
in this quarter for an hour or so. You can 
find anything there: beautiful ancient 
facades, numerous frontstones, warehouses 
dating from ancient times; but our wish 
is to draw your kind attention to the 
premises “Kromboomsloot 22”. Nowadays 
a Kindergarten is housed here, but from 
1714 until 1856 it served as the Church of 
the Armenian Christians. 


As early as the beginning of the 17th 
century there flourished in this town a 


EUROPE. 


remunerative trade with the states of the 
Near East. The Eastern merchants used to 
tarry here temporarily, just as the Amster- 
dam merchants in the Levant. But in 1640 
a number of Armenians settled perman- 
ently in Amsterdam, chiefly occupying 
themselves with textile trade. Commerce 
in this branch of trade in those days was 
carried on in the Nieuwmarkt, then often 
called “Orientals’ Market”, No doubt this 
was the reason why the Armenian colony 
established themselves in the streets near 
this square. The quality of the Armenian 
merchants was quite different. Among them 
there were well-to-do people. 


As their number gradually grew they felt 
the need of a place of assembly to hold 
religious services in accordance with their 
rite and in their mother tongue. In the 
outset several meetings were held in dif- 
ferent premises in the surroundings until 
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A DUTCH ARTIST'S DEPICTION OF THE INTERIOR OF THE ARMENIAN 
CHURCH AT AMSTERDAM DURING A SUNDAY MaASS. 


of Amasia, having served in this church 
for a period of fifteen years, have restored 
this front gate from my own account; 
crowned it with a marble Lamb, have had 
three lower and three upper lights made, 
in the memory of myself and of my beloved 
Father and Mother, in the Armenian year 
1198, i.e. in the year 1749 of our Lord.” 


Also the arch windows constructed in 
1749, are still intact. In the course of the 
nineteenth century a declination of the 
Armenian community was noticeable. The 
number of newcomers declined more and 
more, so that the church too had fewer 
members. In 1865 the church was closed, 
there being only one member left, Fortun- 
ately the church building itself was pre- 
served, so that in our town we keep a mem- 
ory of this community which once flour- 
ishing so. 
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their colony was able to purchase in 1714 
a warehouse in Kromboomsloot which was 
restored and modified into a church build- 
ing. The building was repeatedly embel- 
lished by the opulent members of the 
community. 

One of the liberal donations was the 
construction of an imposing entrance gate 
and the construction of new windows, all 
this at the expense of aforesaid Reverend 
Joannes de Minas. The front steps and 
the magnificent frame are always admired. 
Further one’s attention is caught by the 
splendidly cast railing work of the entrance 
gate (which urgently needs restoration). 
Above the crown frame one can read the 
inscription in Armenian representing the 
Lamb of God, lying on a book with seven 
seals (Revelation of St. John). A translation 
of the inscription is given here below: 

“I, John, Priest, Son’ of Minas, a native 
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Ten Thousand Cities 


Dr. V. A. AVAKIAN 


Ten thousand cities streamlined, calm and clean, 
On a hundred hundred hills. There is no room 
For feud, no sign of ugly discord seen. 
Ten thousand dreadnaughts scrapped, their rightful doom, 
Where peace and universal concord bloom. 
Great vessels, treasure-laden, come and go 
Like ponderous shuttles plying through a loom. 
And from the peaks of high, eternal snow 
Refreshing waters pour in everlasting flow. 


In well-zoned centers happy children play, 

Free from the scourge of the unchecked disease 
That once among the innocent held sway, 

And snipped the thread of life for such as these. 
The warble, chirp and thrill among the trees 

Inspire our spirits till they rise and soar. 
The flowers yielding nectar to all bees 

Enhance the sweetness spread by nature’s lore, 
That must enchant the joyful soul forevermore. 


The wheel of progress rolls through every land, 
Where labor is performed for human good; 
Each shares the toil with brain and heart and hand, 
Building at last a world-wide brotherhood. 
No man is wickedly misunderstood 
For common welfare is each people's goal, 
And all men serve their neighbors as they should. 
Contentment blesses every striving soul, 
Freedom and justice brightly crown the perfect whole. 


Ten thousand cities, fair and well controlled; 
Corruption-purged as is the winnowed grain; 
Each man a product of the very mould 
Of true democracy; the greed for gain 
Forgotten, tombed with all the base and vain; 
All ‘nations, now enlightened, live as one; 
No more the stupid wars, the wretched slain; 
The sword is broken, rust now stains the gun, 
As mankind bravely moves to meet the noonday sun. 





@ A SHORT STORY: 


THE KING WHO WAS 
SHORT - CHANGED 


NORMAND C. DEPILLO 
(Copyright 1959 by Normand C. Depillo) 


Long ago in a little world that was a little 
country faraway on a little planet and by 
a little sun that was its little star, there 
lived a King, who owned a castle, an 
empty stable, and a forest that had nothing 
more than trees. The King was very sad 
because all that he ever did was to sit 
around his drab and unexciting wooden 
castle and look out the one glass window 
which was the prize possession of all that 
little world where no one knew how to 
make glass. The King would sit looking 
out of the window wishing that something, 
“Oh, Anything!” would happen. But all that 
ever took place was: his breakfast, and his 
lunch; but never on time. Sometimes he'd 
have a snack to break the dull routine of 
peering out the window. When first the 
King had come there, he'd often go out 
hunting, for hunting is a past-time that 
Kings have always loved; but “Ah!”, there 
was never much of anything for him to 
hunt except a grasshopper or two, or per- 
haps, a stray ant that had gotten to this far- 
away world in soneone’s shoe. You must 
know to see, and to see to understand this 
story’s every part and add them all inte 
a sum to get their sense made out in total 
like one number added to another may 
make their place increase. And so you see, 
there really wasn’t anything for the King 
to hunt, because in that little out of the way 
world by that little out of the way sun there 


were no fish, no animals, no birds, or any- 
thing that crawls and runs, that swims or 
leaps, or swings from trees and elsewise 
flies like wind and breeze. No, not a thing 
to hunt, not even a purple cow, or a zebra 
with bright polka dots, or a tiger to carry 
lillies, or a bull to sniff on flowers everyday; 
not even a gay and half awakened bird to 
sing some brilliant morning song. None of 
these things were in that tiny place, because 
the spacemen, who had let the King and 
his subjects off at that distant stop beside 
a path of stars, could carry only vegetables 
and people. They had not even allowed one 
raggedy, furry, and rubbery-legged dog 
on that trip. Of trips that was the first. They 
would be back. But when? The King lost 
track. It took so long before the spacemen 
came again. Now, you and I know what a 
dull and odd, peculiar thing it would be 
to go out into a great vast forest as large 
as trees are tall and deep as roots can reach 
to hunt a cabbage or a carrot. We'd be 
quite glad if no one looked. And of hunting, 
why all we'd have to do is stoop down and 
pick some vegetable from the ground. To us 
that might be funny but to a King it is not 
worth his crown and certainly is not a thing 
to brag about. That is not a proper way 
for a king to show how smart he is, and 
what great strength he has. It might be 
fun to hunt a plant so rare you'd hardly find 
it anywhere; or search for plants that were 
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quite odd, or did some good; but alas, there 
was nothing in the King’s woods like that. 
Just trees and grass. 

The poor sad king was always bored 
and never gay or glad like kings should be. 
He had too little to do and almost no one 
to talk to but his joker whose sorry jokes 
he'd heard ten thousand times before. 

“What shall I do?” the king asked in 
particular, “I cannot have the people build 
a spaceship for me. They no longer believe 
in such things. In fact, they rather walk 
wherever they are going. Besides, there’s no 
iron here. Oh! This little world’s too little; 
and that little sun’s too little. It leaves me 
feeling cold. 


“If we had gas,” he brightly thought, 
“I could have gas heat; but, on this tiny 
globe there isn’t any gas to burn; in fact, 
there is no gas besides the air we breathe. 
I must admit I’m glad for that. At least 
there’s air to breathe. But, Oh! it would be 
gay to have some things the way they used 
to be.” Then the sad king began to cry, 
for he had not a thing to do or say. 
It was useless for him to complain 
to his joker because his joker had no sense 
of humor. That joker only knew one joke 
which no one understood; but it was all 
that the joker ever had to say. I think it 
puzzled the joker most of all and he only 
hoped someone who heard it might explain 
it to him. 


As the sad king cried, his big wet tears 
fell from his cheeks. They poured like salt 
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@ 
and rain into his big white beard that was 
like a surly pillow. Very soon his beard was 
soaking wet. Just then, and not before, he 
heard an awful squaking coming from his 
beard! The great sad king, whose face was 
pointed like a collie’s, lifted up his cocker- 
spaniel ears, he opened wide his owl-like 
eyes and stared at his beard with his mouth 
wide open like a basement. There, in the 
middle of his beard was a little gray-bird 
who was shaking the king’s many wet tears 
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from its back and drying itself as best it 
could with the king’s most expensive hand- 
kerchief. 


sputtered the drenched bird. 

The king was very happy. He'd never 
been so glad. At last, something happened. 
He laughed and laughed; until, he cried 
and cried. 

The poor bird sputtered and sputtered. 
His wings were too heavy with the King’s 
tears for him to fly. And the awful roar 
of the laughing King sounded to the con- 
fused bird like the terrible wind and howl 
of an express train. 

It was too bad that the King laughed so 
hard because it frightened the bird, and it 
made the bird feel quite put out as though 
the King was ridiculing him. 

“Make fun of me! Will you!” angrily 
cried the bird, “Just wait until my wings are 
dry and I can fly. You'll not be very 
gay and full of laughter when I pull each 
jewel from your crown and hide them in 
the rafters. You'll not be so ruddy red 
and glad if I come taking all your bread 
or spread crumbs all around in your bed. 
You'll grow quite mad; you'll not be glad 
if I come buzzing round your head.” 


“Oh, Ho, Ho, Ho!” laughed the King, 
“You are the gayest, liveliest, happiest, fun- 
niest thing I have ever seen. Why! You 
must have nested in my beard ten years 
ago when I left Earth to rule this planet as 
its King. Have you been soundly sleeping 
all these years so that now it takes a flood to 
wake you from your lazy rest?” 

“Who can sleep next to the loud, un- 
happy beating of your big gray heart!” 
scolded the bird. 


“Huh!” said the King. For no one, not 
even a bird may talk that way to a King. 
‘The King did not get angry. He just pre- 
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tended to be a little mad and with a twinkle 
in his eyes he said, “Ho”, as though he had 
been challenged to a duel. 


“How is it then, that you have not come 
out before now if the beating of my heart 
disturbs your rest? You should be glad to 
have so kingly, royal, and rich a place as 
my beard for your nest! A king will house a 


except in stews, of course. In ten long years, 
you've never slept? You must be tired! You 
must be very hungry! Why have you stayed 
all this long while in my beard?” 


‘Hah!” exclaimed the bird all unim- 
pressed by kingliness, “in the second place, 
to begin where you left off, I could not 
find my way out until just now when your 
oversized tears turned your wirely beard 
to suds. And, as for being hungry; you are 
a sloppy eater. .... always spilling crumbs 
and milk, crackers and tea, coffee and 
salad into your beard. But, Ill not com- 
plain, what you have missed a bite at 
I’ve had to live on. I'll only say that for a 
king you must be very poor indeed, since 
all you ever eat is bread and greens, and 
greens and bread, and bread some more 
and greens! 


“You,” said the king with a pang of hun- 
ger and a gleam in his eyes, “are the only 
moving, talking, singing, walking, flyable, 
fryable, non-vegetable, not people thing on 
this planet. You see, there is no meat here 
and that makes you very rare,” confided 
the king, and he began to rub his hands and 
wonder how one should cook a bird. Should 
it be baked or boiled; stewed or broiled? 
The bird began to wonder too. The king’s 
little speech had made the bird feel rather 
cold as though he'd stepped upon a piece 
of ice. He felt a sudden, wintry wind spin 
an icicle on his ribs. 


The little gray-bird thought to himself, 
“I must think this through very carefully. 
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It sounds quite dangerous for me, if there 
is no meat on this planet, but only people 
and things that grow in soil, I am a rarity. 
In fact, I am fit to be eaten. .... ok Sear 
king!” 

The poor bird, he’d had enough. He saw 
the light. He knew his plight was worse 
than sad; it was plain bad, and though 
his wings were not yet dry he tried to flap 
them all the more to reach the sky. He 
could not. He began to cry. “Enough; 
Enough! I’ve had enough! I've got to go, 
I think. Aha! I hear the telephone. When 
you hear one, you must answer it you know. 

The sad king moaned, “I have no phone.” 

The bird cried, “who is that calling for 
the king? Do you not hear him in the street 
below?” 


“There are no streets, besides there’s no 
one there,” the king said looking out, 

“Ah! There! There! The roof leaks. You 
must have it fixed immediately. Don’t 
wait a minute. A bad rain now and you'll 
be flooded out of your lovely castle; and 
what's a king who lacks a castle?” screamed 
the bird. 


“Oh, I don’t care; the weather here is 
always fair,” the king replied. 

“Oh, excuse me. I think I hear my mother 
calling me. I'd better go. When mother calls 
it’s time for one to leave. Even to leave a 
king,” the poor bird tried. 


The king meanwhile was bellowing with 
Jaughter. He sounded rather like a calf 
in pasture. Suddenly he stopped laughing. 
He pinched his arm. Then he cried in 
amazement and alarm at the poor drenched 
bird, “I did get up this morning. I do re- 
member now. You're not a dream. You're 
true.” 

The frightened bird nearly died; its 
heart was beating faster than its wings. It 
knew the end had come. No longer would 
it be a bird but more like candy served 
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with tea. 

The king became quite serious now. He 
started at the terrified bird, then he said in 
a questioning voice, almost pleading, 
“where will you go all by yourself? Will 
you fly from tree to tree without any com- 
pany? What will you eat? What will you 
eat? There’s nothing on this whole planet 
that you would care to dine on. And, as 
for supping, who will keep you company?” 
The king began to sigh and soon to cry. 
“If I were a bird, I'd join you,” he sobbed. 
“But I am not a bird. I don’t even have a 
flying saucer to fly with you in. Why don’t 
you stay? You make me feel quite gay, 
quite glad. You make me laugh. You say 
such funny things I want to grin; I want to 
smile. It gets so dull here with that bad 
joker of mine. He only knows one joke 
that no one understands, and he tells it 
all the time.” 


The gray-bird listened. He really was 
surprised. He looked at the king and 
blinked his eyes. He cocked his head from 
side to side. And...... HE FORGOT TO 
FLAP HIS WINGS..... 

But he was safe. The king was true. The 
king had not told clever lies. He really 
wanted company. He swore the bird would 
never fry; or be thrust into a baking tin 
along with pie. This is what the king told 
the bird: 

“If I have you served as my most special 
dinner; I will never hear your jokes again, 
which means I'll never grin. I'd rather 
laugh and have you as my friend than lose 
a thing I'd dearly love to keep alive. To 
prove I'm true, I'll leave it to your taste 
(a word at which the bird cringed and 
blinked). I have a forest in which there is 
nothing but trees and other leafy things 
which is all you will find in any forest here. 
Use it as your home and come visit me from 
time to time. I feel a real concern that 
you've not had very much to eat. It’s quiet 
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in the forest. There you can sleep and fly 
about. As for food, I have enough to 
share with your small appetite.” 

The bird agreed, “O.K. with me. That's 
fine. There’s just one thing, however, that 
I'll need to feel secure with you.” 

“What's that,” that the king feeling a little 
put out that the bird still mistrusted him. 

“A screen.” 

“A screen.” 

“A screen?” “Whatever do you mean?” 

“I don’t mean cage. I mean a screen. 
Whenever I come visiting I want a screen 
to save me from a hungry king in case he 
gets a little bored again. The screen must 
be placed between us at all times.” 

“You're safe with me; but if you want it 
you can have it as you wish,” the king 
agreed. 

The king demoted his joker to the rank 
of carpenter. The carpenter was glad not 
to be a joker. It was so trying saying the 
same thing again and again. He made a 
screen of reeds as the king had told him to 
do. 

From then on the king and the litle gray- 
bird had many pleasant visits together jok- 
ing, and Jaughing, and talking very ser- 
iously about how things are green, or why 
the sky is blue, what causes stars to 
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shine, and things like that. 

Some years later, the spacemen returned 
to the planet and they brought the king 
and the people some deer to hunt, some 
cattle and many other animals, fish, and 
birds. But it was very strange because out 
of all the birds they’d brought, there wasn't 
one that could tell jokes, or speak of seri- 
ous things; but, each could sing. 

If you wonder what the king’s name was 
it was “Rossmaling.” The bird’s name was 
“Comet.” 

One thing more. In case you are curious 
about the joker’s joke I’ve written it be- 
low. If you can figure it out, Let me know. 

“If I had a book of poetry 

I think I'd read a song to me 
And listen very carefully, to it. 
I'd scan its every line 

To undersand its rhyme 

To gather up its reason and its wit. 
And when my reading was done 
I'd gather up its sum 

And put it in my thum..... 

I mean a thim..... 

I mean a thumble 

I mean a thimble 

My how I bumble 

I do mean stumble. . .. - 
Well, now I’m done.” 
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@ OUTSTANDING ARMENIAN AMERICANS: 


SUREN ERMOYAN 


By ARA SHIRAZIAN 
(Director Fresno Radio Hour) 


Suren Ermoyan, a young Armenian, has 
been described by many critics as a bril- 
liant art director of a number of well known 
magazines, and also as a foremost consult- 
ant on illustrations and art details of sev- 
eral advertising agencies 

Suren Ermoyan was born in Chicago on 
October 19, 1916, and is the son of Harry 
and Dickranoohi (Tashjian) Ermoyan, He 
is a graduate of the “American Academy of 
Art”, and “Institute of Design”, Chicago, 
1936-1940. Ermoyan has been art director 
of Beaumont & Hohman, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; Walter Grant & Assoc., Chicago, 
1941; Burke Dowling Adams; and Kudner 
Agency, N.Y.C., from 1942-1946. He was 
a member of the Society of Typographic 
Arts; Society of Illustrators, and Art Direc- 
tors Club (N.Y.). He was in the Special 
Service Division, U.S. rmy during 1944. 

Suren Ermoyan has exhibited many 
paintings in New York Art Galleries. He 
was chairman of Art Directors Exhibition 
of Fine Arts in 1947, and has made a lec- 
ture tour for Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
He compiled graphic art data for Carnegie 
institute of Technology; in 1947, and 
was designer of 27nd Annual Advertising 
and Editorial Art of Art Directors Club, 
N.Y.C., 1948. He has also served with the 
Kudner and Compton Agencies, 

Mr. Ermoyan has been an instructor and 
lecturer at the Parsons School of Design, 
The Art Students League, at the New York 
University, and at the Columbia Univer- 
sity in New York City..He has been con- 


sulting Art Critic at the Philadelphia Mus- 
eum School of Art. 

Mr. Ermoyan has two brothers, Edward 
and Levon, and a sister, Beatrice, who 
have followed art and painting as hobbies. 


Quotations from Writings or Lectures 
of Suren Ermoyan 
“An artist contributes greatly to Adver- 
tising Campaigns, provided his creative 
thinking as well as his artistic skill is en- 
listed in the solution of the problem of 
effective advertising.” 


“My advertising illustration”, he says, 
“are drawn from the spirit of the American 
Air Lines’ record growth. The right artists 
are in a position to make effective con- 
tribution to the success of an Advertising 
Campaign, provided the brain of the Art- 
ists as well as their brushes are jointly 
enlisted in the common effort. 

“The art director plans almost everything 
in magazines—as pictures, photographs, 
and scripts. The art director must have 
original thinking, planning, and creative 
work of the agency from day to day. It 
is his duty to make sure that his client has 
the full benefits of all the service that his 
agency has to offer. The artist must know 
that the finest copy written is worthless 
if it is not read by the public.” 


What Critics say about Ermoyan 
A technical magazine, “Type Talks”, has 
said this about the unique art of Ermovan: 
“In the last few years there has flamed 
across the Graphic Arts Sky a new Star of 
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major magnitude; his name is Suren Ermo- 
yan, born in Chicago and a graduate of the 
American Academy of Arts and Institute of 
Design.” He has the following honors to his 
credit: ' 

1. He has won ten awards in the Art 
Directors Club Annual of N.Y.C., including 
the medal award for magazine design 
(“Town and Country” and others). 

“2. He has won national acclaim for a 
new series of advertisements for the Amer- 
ican Red Cross Campaign that symbolize 
with depth and clarity the crisis a Free 
“World faces. 

“3. His appointment to the post of Art 
Director of Good Housekeeping, is the 
largest contract ever signel in the magazine 
‘art field. 

Suren Ermoyan is a young man, a brill- 
iant art director for Cosmopolitan, the 
Arthur Kudner Advertising Agency, The 
‘Compoton Advertising Agency, and “Town 
and Country” Magazine, the Chi-Chi mag- 
azine, all of which blaze new trails in 
‘magazine design, under the able direction 
of Suren Ermoyan.” 


Ermoyan’s Duties 


Ermoyan, as the art diretcor, has to de- 
cide how each story and each article for a 
magazine should be illustrated. He must 
then also decide who is the right artist 
or the right photographer to do the illus- 
trations, 


When Ermoyan is not guiding the hand 
of other artists, he does some painting him- 
self; in fact, the whole Ermoyan family 
spends most of their time in their home do- 
ing art work. Even his six-year old son, 
Carnig does special drawings with paints 
and cutouts of colored paper, and has al- 
ready won a prize in a competition at the 
Art Directors Club in New York. Mrs. 
Suren Ermoyan, a Philadelphia fashion 
artist, has been spending the past year 
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2 
working on magazine illustrations under 
the supervision of her able husband. 


A Few Paragraphs from the “Hairenik 
Weekly” of 1953 Written by 
Carmen Kludjian 


“Suren Ermoyan is a rare combination 
of Artist-Bussinessman. He brings a fresh 
and balanced style to the magazines. He 
treats pictures and words in a magazine as 
a whole. 

“He is associated with Philadelphia 
School of Art. He also teaches design in 
Colombia University. He has received, and 
still is receiving many awards among 
thousands of entries for Original Mlustra- 
tions, prepared for different magazines. 

“He has humor, soothing words, and a 
smile with his associates who regard him an 
angel or a saint.” 


Words from His Critics 
“Up to date all the critics of Ermoyan 
praise him for his original and creative art 
work. Besides winning many awards, he 
has also been a membeer of juries to judge 
the work of young artists. Once he became 
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the chairman of the Committee of Art 
Directors Club of New York to give award 
of Distinctive Merit and to present awards 
during a luncheon in the grand ballroom 
of Hotel Waldorf Astoria on June 8, 1954.” 


“The Art Director of Good Housekeep- 
ing has arrived at the top of a ladder of 


brilliant performance when he was the art 


director for the Cosmopolitan and “Town 
and Country” magazines. In the field of 
magazine art, he has won ten awards dur- 
ing the Art Directors Club Show in 1951.” 


In an interview with the correspondent of 
“Hairenik Weekly”, Mr. Ermoyan said: 
“I belonged to the AYF; that was years 
ago. I was active—very active. .... I met my 
wife at the New York Convention in 1989. 
I have met a lot of nice people in the AYF. 
My brother, Leon, is carrying on the family 
tradition in Chicago. I have been on the 
AYF basketball team in Chicago. The 
memory of a championship game with 
Union City is still vivid with me. I am a 
subscrber of Hairenik Weekly. I have a 
very warm spot for that paper. It keeps 
me in touch with people I used to know. 
I like to see what other Armenian young- 
men are doing and learn what's going on 
among the Armenian youth. Armenians 
send me letters from all parts of the world. 
It makes me feel good when they write 
and say how proud they are that I have 
not dropped or changed my name. Some 
want me to help them come to this coun- 
try. One man writes he’s willing to do any- 
thing; he will keep house for me if Ill 
be responsible for him. He’s a very brilliant 
fellow—writes beautiful English. I also get 
letters from Armenian girls, especially from 
Europe. I get a kick out of it. They tell 


me how glad they are to see an Armenian 
name in a big publication. We, Armenians 
have a warm tie for each other because 
we are a minority in the U.S.A. 

Recently, Suren Ermoyan visited Holly- 
wood and received several offers from 
Hollywood studios to make advertising 
illustrations for that new moving picture 
productions at Warner Brothers, and MGM. 
He has talent and originality and is a hard 
working executive with wonderful imag- 
ination and vision. He is a rare technican 
in his field. He has made advertising and 
art, and he has succeeded in all his enter- 
prises in this particular and difficult work. 

Suren Ermoyan, the exceptional Armen- 
ian artist, who was born in Chicago, At 
present he lives in Wesport, Connecticut, 
a favorable residence of artists, where his 
friends hold a Friday -Night Dinner each 
week, preparing national foods. Ermoyan’s 
Fridays always has all-Armenian menu, 
tasty and well prepared, as he also knows 
how to cook a tasty Armenian dish. 

The parents of Suren Ermoyan, for the 
last several years, have made their home 
in Fresno, California, which has a large 
Armenian population, and where they have 
many friends and relatives. 

At present he is the senior vice president 
of one of the largest advertising agencies’ 
Lennen & Newell, who does more than 
fifty million dollars a year business in 
national advertising for prominent fans in 
the United States of America. Most likely 
in the near future, we will be happy to see 
him become the president of this well- 
known advertising agency. 

He is a credit to his parents, to his 
nationality, and to his country of birth— 
the United States of America. 





@ THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL IN ARMENIA: 


HEROINES OF THE 
ARMENIAN REVOLUTION 


A. KIULKHANDANIAN 


Despite the fact that the Armenians for 
long centuries lived under Mohammedan 
rule, nevertheless the master race was 
never able to change the attitude of the 
Armenian man toward the Armenian 
woman. 

The Armenian woman was never en- 
slaved as was the case with the Moham- 
medan woman and the Armenian hearth 
was always a shrine where the Armenian 
woman enjoyed equal rights with her men- 
folk. Thanks to this relationship, the Ar- 
menian woman, whenever conditions were 
favorable, had opportunity to emerge from 
her family cloister and to join the menfolk 
in public endeavors. This has included the 
areas of culture, literature and education. 
She also played an honorable role in the 
Armenian emancipatory struggle. 

As early as the dawn of these popular 
movements the Armenian woman made 
her presence felt. True, in the initial stages 
her participation was confined to charity, 
a field whch was unique to her sex, how- 
ever, she gradually became engulfed by the 
real revolutionary activity. She stood by her 
man, fought alongside with him, sacrificed 
and was sacrificed herself, cheerfully bore 
all sort of privation, torture and bitter 
experiences. It may confidently be stated 
that, were it not for the Armenian woman’s 
share, many notable events in public life 


would never have taken place or they 
would have had an inglorious ending. 

In 1896-98 by an edict of the Tsarist 
Government all the Armenian schools in 
the Caucasus were closed in order to make 
the Armenian child forget his mother ton- 
gue. The Armenian woman not only joined 
his brothers in the fight against this oppres- 
sive measure, but she converted her home 
into an school and kept the torch of the 
mother tongue burning in the hearts and 
the souls of the young generation, so much 
so, as against the few hundred closed 
schools there were tens of thousands of 
new schools against which the Cossacks 
with their whips and the Tsarist gendar- 
merie with their multifold machinations 
were powerless to compete. 

In 1903 the Tsarist Government decided 
to seize the properties of the Armenian 
church, extending the while certain finan- 
cial inducements to the high ranking clergy. 
There were signs of conformity, but pres- 
ently a few thousand Armenian women, 
chiefly from the province of Etchmiadzin, 
marched on Etchmiadzin and admonished 
the old Catholicos not to yield to the pres- 
sure of the Tsarist Government. If he 
needed money, they assured the Catholicos, 
they would sell their jewelry to supply the 
necessary funds. 

In 1905 the neighboring Tartars, en- 
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couraged by the Tsarist Government, rose 
in arms, threatenning to annhilate the Ar- 
menians of the Caucasus. The Armenian 
woman, reluctant to abandon her man in 
his fight, came forward and supported him, 
cheering them for weeks, and assisting them 
in the clandestine transportation of arms 
and munitions. 

In Turkey, the Armenian Fedayi and the 
revolutionary agent could have accomp- 
lished nothing were it not for the Armenian 
woman who, at the risk of her life, endured 
limitless suffering and torture to detend 
the life of the revolutionaries. 


There have been hundreds of Armenian 
woman who silently and fearlessly, and 
without a murmur, gave shelter to, pro- 
tected and cared during sleepless nights 
lest an evil eye, or an evil foot, penetrate the 
hiding place of the Armenian fighters; who 
acted as messengers of the revolutionaries; 
transported arms and munitions under such 
infernal conditions when each footstep 
might cost their lives and the lives of their 
families. 

It is of course impossible to reconstruct 
all the labor which the Armenian women 
exerted during the revolutionary move- 
ment. In the general mass struggle many 
have been overlooked and many forgotten. 
The following few which we have selected 
are typical of the dedication and the sacri- 
fice which the Armenian woman brought 
to his brothers in Armenia’s struggle for 
liberation. 


Tamara Atamian-Nersesian 
(The first Armenian Revolutionary 
Woman) 


In the seventies of the past century the 
the waves of the Russian revolutionary 
movements had reached the City of Tif- 
lis, the capital of Transcaucasia, The Rus- 
sian revolutionary party Narodnaya Volya 
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(Popular Will) which at the time was at 
the crest of its power and almost unilater- 
ally dominated the whole of the Russian 
young intelligentsia had not overlooked 
the region of the Caucasus. Here the Rus- 
sian revolutionary field workers often met 
to infect the sensitive youthful intellectual- 
ity with their spoken word and their 
secret literature. 


Toward the close of the seventies and the 
beginning of the eighties, of all the multi- 
racial and multi-lingual peoples of the 
Transcaucasus, it was Only the Armenians 
and the Georgians who boasted a tangible 
number of youths with an intermediary or 
higher education, many of whom, in their 
clandestine meetings, verily devoured the 
anti-governmental literature which had 
been smuggled from the capital of Rus- 
sia, as well as the words of the revolution- 
ary agents. 


All these young people, in the words of 
Christopher Michaelian one of the founders 
of the Armenian Revolutionary Federation 
—were attracted by the ideal of interna- 
tional socialism. To them, no issues of a 
political nature existed. The Russian, the 
Georgian and the Armenian were united in 
spirit with one world outlook, they had only 
one aim, and one method to fight to des- 
troy the Russian Tsarism, because they con- 
sidered the Tsarist regime as the cause of 
the people’s miseries. 


In the eighties these secret revolutionary 
cells had so multiplied in the City of Tiflis 
that one of the leaders of Narodnaya Volya, 
Gobozev the representative of Petersburz, 
deemed it necessary to organize an execu- 
tive body in that city consisting of six 
members, three Armenians and three 
Georgians. One of the Armenians was a 
young lady named Tamara Atamian who at 
the time was a pupil of the senior class of 
the Woman’s Gymnasium (Lycee), and 
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therefore, scarcely 18-19 years of age. 
Dickran Piroomian, one of her contemp- 
oraries, although very skimpy in his refer- 
ences to Tamara, has nevertheless given us 
some precious bits of information which 
project the main traits of her character. She 
was a gay and vivacious girl, amiable and 
lively, bold and decisive, with a strong 
initiative spirit and highly infecious zeal. 
This newly-organized revolutionary body 
in Tiflis not only was to give direction to 
the already existing secret cells and to add 
to their numbers, but would also keep in 
touch with the revolutionary committees 
in Petersburg and Moscow, a highly dif- 
ficult task for those times. It had to obtain 
secret literature and distribute it among the 
cells and friends of the revolution, and 
when necessary, it had to provide shelter 
to the revolutionary agents who were con- 
stantly haunted by the Tsarist spies. 


The work of this revolutionary body was 
rendered even more difficult after the 
Month of March 1881 when a revolutionary 
bomb assassinated the Emperor Alexander 
II, giving the succession to Alexander III, 
whose satellites launched a fierce persecu- 
tion not only of the revolutionaries, but they 
started to stifle all freedom of the word. 

It was at such a time that Tamara, with 
a great dedication and spirit of sacrifice, 
discharged the dutes which had been im- 
posed on her, to the satisfaction and the 
admiration of her idealistic companions. 


Meanwhle in Tiflis, exclusively in the Ar- 
menan quarters, events and movements of 
an entirely different nature were in motion. 
The 16th Article of the Treaty of San 
Stefano providing self-rule for the Turkish 
Armenian provinces and the 61st Article 
of the Treaty of Berlin following the Rus- 
so-Turkish war of 1877-78 had left a pro- 
found impression on the Armenian people. 
These articles had been the inexhaustible 
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source of new hopes and new expectations; 
the Armenian newspapers had taken up 
the movement with a new tempo; Raffi, 
the Armenian novelist, Kamar Katiba, the 
poet used their inimitable pens to arouse 
the Amenian youth; and the entire Ar- 
menian people were carried away by the 
prospect of the fatherland’s liberation. New 
youthful idealistic forces had come to the 
fore, trying to cross into Turkish Armenia, 
to dedicate themselves to the cause of 
Armenian liberation. 

It was quite natural that such a move- 
ment which had begun to capture the 
Armenian mind and was getting stronger 
by the day, would leave its imprint on the 
already existing revolutionary cells, espec- 
ially on their Armenian members, no mat- 
ter how deeply they were immersed in the 
ideals of international socialism, and no 
matter how reluctant they might be to be- 
come involved in political issues of sep- 
arate nationalism. 

And that was precisely what happened. 

Christopher Michaelian who had been a 
worker of Russian revolutionary cells as 
early as when he was a student at the 
Teachers’ Seminary in Tiflis, in the begin- 
ning of the eighties had moved to the 
provinces as a teacher. Here, coming in 
contact with the people, he had come to the 
sad conclusion that the people in the in- 
terior, miserably opporessed, had been 
overlooked, and that their condition had 
become insufferable, much the same as all 
other peoples, and therefore, he reasoned, 
the revolutionary body in Tiflis should not 
be swallowed up by the ideas of interna- 
tional socialism but it had a duty to busy 
itself with the pressing issues of the mo- 
ment. In this connection, he had occasion 
to talk with the leading comrades in Tif- 
lis 


It so happened that at this time there 
was a visitor in Tiflis, Galoust Der Muguer- 
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dichian® who, while in complete accord 
with the ideas of the revolutionary body 
in Tiflis, nevertheless called ther attention 
to the new movements among the Armen- 
ians and asked them to make a change in 
their policy. Thus, the movements on the 
one hand, and the interventions of Christ- 
opher Michaelian and Galoust Der 


Muguerdichian on the other hand, forced 
the revolutionary leaders to make a reap- 
praisal of their political program. In the 
initial stages, although both the Armenians 
and the Georgians thought it inadvertant 
to convert their mixed cells (Armenian- 
Georgian) into separate national com- 
panies, nevertheless in 1882 the idea had 
gained such ground that both national 
groups decided on a complete separation. 
After this decision the revolutionary com- 
panies of Tiflis were divided into two 
national factions, and this separation ap- 
plied equally to the revolutionary body. 
This event marked the beginning of the 
first Armenian revolutionary body in Tif- 
lis which included Tamara Atamian. This 
body decided to dedicate itself wholly to 
the defenceless interests of the Armenian 
people, in the words of Christopher Mich- 
aelian, another member of the body. 

This directing body, having rallied to its 
side new forces, dedicated itself wholly to 
the task of the revolutionary education of 
the Armenian young people. 


Presently the discussions in the cells were 
carried on, not in the Russian language. 
Armenian literature, Armenian history, the 
Turkish-Armenian cause and issues gen- 





*He studied at the Jemaran (Academy-Semin- 
ary) at Etchmiadzin, and had pursued advanced 
studies in Europe. He later became interested 
in politics, and did extensive research in the 
archives of the Etmiadzin Library. He wrote 
under the pen-name of “Miapan”. 
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erally pertaining to the Armenian case, 
these were the topics which were dis- 
cussed by the newly-formed cells. Mean- 
while, aside from the intellectuals, it was 
deemed necessary to penetrate the com-- 
mon ranks, especially the Turkish Armen- 
ian workers whose numbers were consider- 

ably large in Tiflis at that time. _ 

In a romote quarter of Tiflis the parents 
of Tamara had a spacious home consisting 
of 7-8 rooms, together with a large adjoir- 
ing garden, which they put at the disposal 
of the workers from Moush. By degrees, 
this home became the headquarters of the 
expatriated Turkish Armenians where 
Turkish Armenian youths from both 
the old and new country sought 
shelter. The revolutionary field workers 
regularly visited this home where they 
educated the newcomers in the revolu- 
tionary spirit. 


The noted Fedayi company commander 
Arabo, Marcar Varzhabed, Vaydenestzi, 
Kavor Bedros and others were members of 


such revolutionary companies. 


To satisfy the needs of these newly-” 
formed revolutionary bands the central © 
body issued various types of mimeographed 
fliers, dedicated exclusively to the Armen- 
ian cause. Not satisfied with this much, this 
body published a mimeographed paper 
called “Mounedik” (Town Crier) whose 
editorial staff included Shirvanzadeh, a- 
connoiseur of the Armenian language who © 
at Ro tine 96 Sn ee one 


beginner writer. 


This executive body was confronted with 
a new problem. They realised that the lib- 
eration of Turkish Armenia could be won 
only through armed might, that the mem- 
bers of the idealistic companies as well 
as their leaders, without exception, had to 
cross to the Fatherland (Turkish Armenia ) 
to take part in the coming revolutionary 
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fights, and therefore they had to be well 
trained in the use of arms. This was the 
reason, why, simultaneously with their reg- 
ular activities, the members of the guerilla 
bands were taught the art of military drills. 


The guerilla companies, not satisfied 
with their military drills in ther regular 
compounds, on festve occasions, came out 
of the city, and cautiously gathering in the 
vicinity of the hill called Mtadzminta, far 
from curious eyes and the gendarmerie, 
carried on their drills, 


Tamara, although one of the gentle sex, 
yet realizing the need of military training 
in future activity, not only joned in these 
drills but became a proficient drill master. 

It was through the efforts of this body 
that, in 1883, the Fedayi bands of Alexan- 
der Bedrosian (Sandal), Dickran Piroom- 
ian, Haig Melik-Dadayan and Arsen Tokh- 
manian crossed over into Turkish Armenia. 


In the fall of 1883 practically all the 
members of this executive body who had 
just finished intermediary school or were 
university students decided to go to Mos- 
cow to continue their advanced education 
at the University of Moscow. Tamara, too, 
who already had graduated from the Gym- 
nasium, deeming her education insufficient 
for a rev >lutionary worker, decided to go 
to Moscow and after finishing her course 
at the university, to devote her life to the 
revolutior ary cause she loved. 


Needless to say, at that time it was not 
an easy thing for women to enter the uni- 
versities. The Russian Government did not 
encourage the movement and raised many 
obstacles in the way. Besides, it was an 
unusual phenomenon in Armenian life it- 
self that a girl should leave her family 
hearth and go to distant cities to obtain an 
education. 


Nevertheless Tamara surmounted all 
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these difficulties and superstitions, and in 
the fall of 1883 she went to Moscow where 
she matriculated at the university. 

About this time when the Armenian reve- 
lutionary body was organized in Tiflis, 
there was an unusual liveliness among the 
Armenian students of the university. The 
Armenian students, assembled from the var- 
ious cities of the Caucasus, not only were 
interested in the acquisition of knowledge, 
but they made it their duty to busy them- 
selves with political issues which involved 
the whole Armenian nation. 


Despte the existence of the 61st Article 
of the Berlin Treaty, not a single reform 
had been introduced in Turkish Armenia, 
on the contrary, the repressions were daily 
being intensified, atrocities and pillaging 
were rampant, while, the European powers 
who had signed the treaty were indifferent 
to the plight of the Armenian people, and 
it seemed they tacitly encouraged the Turk- 
ish government in its crimes, while the 
Armenian _intelligentsia—conservative or 
liberal—turned to armed rebellion as the 
only means of Armenia’s salvation. 


It was in this emotional climate that the 
ideological Armenian students of Moscow 
decided to organize the association named 
“Union of Patriots” which, through the 
instrumentality of especially trained prop- 
agandists, would organize the Armenian 
youth of Russia, the Transcaucasus, and 
Turkish Armenia, and which should have 
its secret newspaper. 

In fact, the publication of “Azadoutyan 
Avedaber” (Messenger of Liberty), the 
first Armenian revolutionary newspaper, 
was started in 1882. 


Tamara joined this Armenian ideological 
student body immediately upon her arrival 
in Moscow, an association which she main- 
tained for a number of years, carving for 
herself a central position in that body. 
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S. Der Krikorian, a student of Moscow 
University who had collaborated with 
Tamara both in Tiflis and Moscow, was 
wont to relate that all the students of his 
circle had a special admiration for Tamara 
and were ready to do her bidding with 
immaculate devotion and self-sacrifice. 


At that time there was an Armenian 
youth who was a student of the Petrovske- 
Razumovsky Agricultural College of Mos- 
cow, a striking personality who, by the 
admission of contemporaries, was endowed 
with an iron logic and extraordinary talents, 
highly intelligent, zealous, and a youth of 
clean habits. His name was David Nerses- 
ian, It was this Nersesian who distributed 
the fliers of the Patriots’ Union in all the 
Armenian-populated cities of the Caucasus, 
who organized Fedayi guerilla bands and 
tied them with Moscow. 

David and Tamara knew each well from 
Tiflis where David had come in 1883 on 
a revolutionary mission, interrupting for 
the time hs studies at the unversity. In 
Moscow they fell in love with each other 
and were married. Unfortunately this mar- 
riage did not have a happy ending. It soon 
became apparent that David was suffering 
from tuberculosis and this lively person- 
ality, by order of his physicians, was forced 
to leave the severe climate of the north. 

He became a teacher at the Seminary of 
Etchmiadzin, in the hope that the warm 
climate of the Plain of Ararat weuld des- 
troy the microbs of the dreadful disease, 
but all to no avail. The disease already 
had worked its havoc. 

Forced to abandon his political activity, 
David moved to his ancestral home, one 
of the villages of the country of Keokchay, 
the Province of Baku. Tamara, who took 
care of her husband with great devotion, 
had hoped that she would be able to save 
his life in this pastoral quietude, but it 
was all in vain. David died n 1888. 
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As a result of her devoted care of her 
husband, Tamara herself was infected by 
the disease and died in 1889, exactly one 
year after her husband’s death. This was 
the tragic ending of the first Armenian 
revolutionary woman. 

Tamara’s younger sister was Mrs. Zhenia 
Calantarian. Another sister was the talented 
Armenian actress S$. Atamian who died in 
1914. 

In 1917, during the heroic stand of 
Baku when the city was beseiged by Turk- 
ish contingents, Rosdom, another member 
of the trinity which founded the Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation, in his search for 
various electric implements, was looking 
for an expert electrician. One day he 
brought to the headquarters of the Ar- 
menian National Council a young electrical 
engineer, who had just returned from Bel- 
gium. Rosdom demonstrated high solici- 
tude for this young engineer, an extremely 
modest and agreeable youth. This gentle- 
man was Levon Nersesian, the son of David 
and Tamara, who, having been left an 
orphan, had been cared for and educated 
through the efforts of Tamara’s sisters. 


Natalia Amirkhanian-Muradkhanian 


Miss Natalia Amirkhanian was born in 
1863 in Erivan but she received her educa- 
tion in the Russian girl's gymnasium 
(Lisee) in Tiflis because her parents, for 
business reasons, had moved from Erivan 
to that city. Like her contemporary young 
people, Natalia early became interested 
in the Narodnaya Volya movement in Tiflis 
and attended their meetings, but when in 
1882 the organization was divided along 
the national lines and the Armenians organ- 
ized their separate revolutionary cells, 
Natalia, too, together with Miss Tamara 
Atamian and Miss Katanian, entered the 
Armenian organization and was slowly but 
wholly swallowed up in Armenian life and 
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revolutionary movements. She brough her 
share of cooperation in all the secret activ- 
ities of the time which took place in Tiflis, 
and when n 1890 the Armenian Revolution- 
ary Federation was founded, Natalia was 
one of those young ladies who not only 
joined the organization but helped in every 
way in its growth and development. 


It was about this time that Natalia was 
united in marriage to Doctor Muradkhan- 
ian. However, in their zeal to serve the 
people’s cause better, the young couple 
decided to leave the urban life of Tiflis for 
the interior regions, settling down event- 
ually in Karakilisseh. Thus Natalia, now 
deprived of the luster of metropolitan life, 
became a provincial field worker. All the 
same, despite the fact that she now was 
living in a dull and backward spot such 
as Karakilisseh, she never felt alone or 
uncomfortable because she rallied to herself 
the sensitive Armenian element of the 
town and vicinity and drove them to 
idealistic labor. 


Natalia became a permanent member of 
the ARF (Armenian Revolutionary Fed- 
eration) committee (cell) of Karakilisseh, 
organized women’s companies and united 
them with the Red Cross. Her home be- 
came a permanent rallying center to all 
fugitive or transient revolutionary field, 
workers or generally ideological propagan- 
dists. This lasted until the founding and 
the later fall of the Independent Republic 
of Armenia when the Bolsheviks inundated 
Karakilisseh. 


The Armenian Bolsheviks who tolerated 
no other authority were very displeased 
seeing Natalia Muradkhanian still con- 
tinued to enjoy a certain degree of popular- 
ity. That was enough for them to throw her 
into jail, waiting for the opportune mo- 
ment to liquidate her. Having taken over 
Armenia by illegal means, the Armenian 
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NATALIA MURADKHANIAN 
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Bolsheviks had passed a monstrous decision 
—to liquidate ruthlessly all outstanding 
Dashnaks. In the beginning of 1921 many 
Dashnak leaders who had been confined to 
prison were executed by the firing squad 
or the axe. The deeper they plunged into 
this beastly slaughter of their kinsmen, the 
more infuriated the Bolsheviks became. 


The Bolshevik Revolutionary Committee 
(Revkom) of Karakilisseh were filled with 
Dashnak prisoners from the town and the 
neighboring villages. These prisoners had 
been advised of the massacre of the Dash- 
naks in other parts of Armenia; they knew 
how the young Dashnak Ardzvik Abovian 
had been shot in the street because he had 
resisted going to jail. 

On the way to jail Abovian had shouted 
at his executioners: “Ye Bolshevik scound- 
rels, I know that you will torture me in 
jail and then you will kill me; I am a 
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Dashnak by conviction and I will stay 
right here. Shoot me, you dogs.” He had 
faced death right there against a wall in 
the street, without batting an eye. 

This news had made at once a fortify- 
ing and a disheartening effect on the pris- 
oners, but they all were convinced at 
heart that their end was near. Natalia, 
about sixty at this time and probably the 
oldest among the prisoners, never lost her 
poise, kept her dignity at all times, cheering 
the despondent and inspiring courage 
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among the weak-hearted. 

When on February 16, 1921, the execu- 
tioners rushed into the jail and started to 
slaughter the prisoners, Dashnak student 
K. Giragosian and Natalia Muradkhanian, 
representatives of the young and old gen- 
eration, fell by the hand of the same execu- 
tioner, meeting their death worthy of a 
Dashnak. 

Natalia was the first Armenian woman 
revolutionary who fell victim of the Bol- 
sheviks heinous crime. 


( Another installment of this series will ap- 
pear in the next issue of the Armenian 
Review). 





Call The Wind 


Silent Tear 


—DERDERIAN 


Call the wind silent tear 


Set free the toils of thought and look away across the sea. 

Look away through streams of light which shimmer from the Heavens’ Hell. 
Look beyond the cherubed chant the feathered creature sings, 

Leer past the stars whose brillance thaw the artic frost of snow. 

Scan the mist, the dew, behold the hoax of mass, 

And gazing so, the heart can see, the gutter of our foolish view. 


Call the wind silent tear 


Grasp the emptiness of time and space. 

Crop the wealth of nature’s flowing coffers 

Feasting there upon the nectar sweet. 

Relish with delight the beauties of the night 

While all the world craves their wants 

And curbs, with dreams, their appetite. 

Hear the tones of nature blare the rapshody of life 

With freshness unexcelled and variance unsurpassed, 

While clouds of virgin white glide aimlessly above the thirsting rut, 
Hovering motionless in envious despair. 


Summon from the valued gift the touch which best can phrase the guise of 
flesh and truth. 

Cast aside the quilted blob; hoe the twisted tape beneath the soil of normality, 
bedding there its meager whim. 

There, there, everywhere— 

About the force dies a life. 

Yet in the darkened depth of fear live the dead. 

And everywhere, O everywhere— 

There blooms a blossom fair which springs from mother Earth 

To decor, 
Serve, 

To aid, 

Then vanish into the obscruity of oblivion. 

Call the wind silent tear 

Erase the course of gas-fed gears 

Gifted to a mind the visions charm of long neglected 

Fields of green where lie the essence of beast and man. 


(60) 
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@ ONE OF SAROYAN’S GREATEST? 


SAROYAN’S ‘ROCK WAGRAM: 
A Psycho-Social Character Study 


LEVON SARKISIAN 


INTRODUCTION 


In this writer’s estimation, ROCK WAG- 
RAM, one of. William Saroyan’s least- 
known works is his greatest. To this writer, 
the book is amazingly perceptive and re- 
vealing. It was written at a time when Sar- 
oyan had divorced his wife, the former 
Carol Marcus, and his children, Aram and 
Lucy, had no real home. Rock Wagram 
was interpreted by many critics as Sar- 
oyan’s’ message to his ex-wife Carol. 
Whether this is true or not, the fact remains 
that the book gives the reader a valuable 
insight into the author’s feelings about 
family, about love, about children, and 
about separation. More recently, Saroyan 
has given his readers further opportunities 
in this, with his Mama, I Love You (about 
a girl living with her divorced mother in 
New York, while her brother and father 
live in Paris) and Papa, You're Crazy 
(about the boy and his father). 


There is little doubt that Rock Wagram 
is in essence William Saroyan, the Fresno 
“hoodlum” who makes good, marries, has 
two children, and is divorced. The student 
of Saroyan can see many details in Rock’s 
life which are definitely autobiographical. 

The important thing about the book is 
that it does consider, with great perception, 
the psychological, cultural, spiritual, and 
other factors influencing Rock. It is its 


(61) 








“. |. . .ROCK WAGRAM, who once tended bar 
at Fat Aram’s in Fresno, became the casual and 
unimpressed star of « doze or so movies, and to 
both his despair and astonishment, started « life 
and a family with Ann Ford of New York which 
failed, leaving bim, bis ex-wife, their son end 
a daughter sudden strangers in a world in which 
Rock had always taken everybody for an old 
acquaintance if not « friend, His bewilderment 
at the failure of love and bis gradual resignation 
to it constitute a universal story, which is told as 
no one but Saroyan could tell it.” 








own best analysis. The other works of Sar- 
oyan are also important in knowing Rock 
Wagram. There is little need for extensive 
outside analytic sources, if one knows Sar- 
oyan and the Armenians. 


The Boy, Arak Vagramian: His City: 


Arak Vagramian was one of the “Amer- 
ican Indians” of Fresno, California, one of 
the thousands of children born to the 
Armenians of Fresno, in the San Joaquin 
Valley, the center of the grape and raisin 
industry, and hence the largest Armenian 
center in the New World. 


Although the book does not concern it- 
self with the problem, Rock or Arak (and 
Mr. Saroyan) grew up when there was a 
great deal of anti-Armenian prejudice and 
discrimination by older-stock Fresnans in 
the area. Professor R. T. LaPiere, a soci- 
ologist, did an interesting study of this 
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phenomenon and learned that, ironically 
enough, not one of the “reasons” for this 
sentiment as presented by the non-Armen- 
ians was even remotely accurate. For in- 
stance, LaPiere learned that the Armenians 
had a disproportionately low crime rate, 
a “remarkable” credit standing, and a vir- 
tually record of self-support, despite the 
fact that they made up over 6% of the 
population. The percentage is even higher 
today as a steady exodus of Armenians 
from the East Coast pours into Fresno, 
swelling it to a reported 15%.? 


The Armenians of Fresno are generally 
considered as “more Armenian” than those 
in any other city. Today, the wish to see 
“Frayznaw” before one dies seems to be 
replacing the age-old desire to see Mount 
Ararat, for Fresno, to the Armenian-Amer- 
ican, is Armenia-in-America, a land of 
vineyards and fertile soil worked by Ar- 
menian hands. The Armenian-American is 
justly proud of the one-time desert that his 
California kinsmen have transformed into 
one of the most productive farmlands in 
America. Today, many of Fresno’s farmers 
have become millionaires; the old preju- 
dices have mostly disappeared; the social 
solidarity of the Armenian community is 
being steadily weakened; the older gener- 
ation is dying; cultural ties are looser; the 
coffee houses and the Armenian printeries 
are slowly closing down. Yet, there are still 
three Armenian papers printed in Fresno; 
the coffee houses are giving way to mod- 
ern Armenian Community Centers and 
to summer camps with large swimming 





1R. T. LaPiere, ‘“Type-Rationalizations of 
Group Antipathy,” Social Forces, XV (December, 
1936), pp. 232-37, quoted in Brewton Berry, 
Face Relations, (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1951), pp. 119-20. 


2James Emirzian, farmer of Fresno County, 
in conversation with writer. 
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pools; and the churches still stand, serving 
the spiritual needs of Armenians of three 
faiths: National Apostolic, Catholic, and 
Evangelical Protestant. 

But, it is the old Fresno (of the twenties 
and thirties; of the influenza epidemic; of 
the “Bullets for Armenia” campaigns; of 
fiery speeches by the Armenian Lion, Gen- 
eral Antranig; of anthems sung by the ill- 
fated A. Shah-Mouradian; of Armenian 
poets and writers fighting to keep a lan- 
guage alive in the diaspora) that created 
Arak Vagramian (and Saroyan), that sent 
him out into the world to become “great,” 
but called him back, back to his city, the 
only city where he was Arak Vagramian 
and not the lie called Rock Wagram, 


The Boy, Arak Vagramian: Himself: 


One day that Rock the man always 
remembered was the day that Arak the 
boy came home from school and found his 
brother dead. While his father comforted 
his mother, Arak went into the bedroom 
and looked at his dead brother. He sat on 
his bed and put two sticks of gum in his 
mouth and made a “hot, sick saliva.” He 
didn’t cry, but looked at his dead brother 
Haig on the other bed and said, “Haig. 
God damn you, Haig!”* Neither the boy 
Arak nor the man Rock ever forgave Haig 
for doing what he did, for dying. “He 
didn’t need to die. . . .Tll never forgive him 
. . . .When he was sick, I said to him, 
‘Haig, I’m going to let you go around with 
me, everywhere I go. . . .He knows what 
he did to my mother. He knows what he 
did to my father, All of a sudden he was 
dead. Haig, you son of a bitch. You don't 
do things like that, you don’t stop that 
way, Haig, you don’t stop things inside 





Spp. 223-24.* 
*Foot-notes with page numbers only refer 
to the book under study, ic. Rock Wagram. 
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your own people that way.” When the 
boy’s parents used to visit the grave, they 
would come home and look at each other, 
silently, and his: sister would watch them 
and then run out of the house.' Rock the 
man said, “Before he died I thought he was 
the greatest man ever born. Next to myself, 
I mean. But differently, in his own way. 
He was a smiler. I never smiled. . . .Fin- 
ally, I decided that he did it on purpose, 
let himself die, because he was a smiler, . . . 
he was a smiling killer. He killed me. He 
killed me a long time. He helped kill his 
father forever.” Rock the man remembered 
the time he took a peach from his younger 
brother’s hand, and ate it, while Haig 
neither cried nor complained, but smiled. 
Rock began to love this strange brother of 
his, but Haig didn’t love him. If he had, 
he wouldn’t have died.? 


The man Rock remembered too that 
“I killed my father for a while myself... . 
I fought with my father and killed him for 
a while. When he was angry at me, I was 
angry at him. When he wanted me to be a 
better than him, I argued with him. When 
he didn’t want me to be whoever it was 
I was going to be, I fought with him. I 
had to. I had to find out who I was going 
to be.” The father had seen the boy stand- 
ing on a corner, talking to street girls, and 
had warned the boy that if he saw him 
again, it would mean a beating. He saw 
him again and the boy, Arak Vagramian, 
saw him. And when the boy got home that 
night, his father silently rose from his 
chair and went into the backyard, and the 
boy, his son, followed him. There they 
fought, both of them for a minute, then 





‘pp. 209-11. 
Sp, 211. 
Sp. 104, 
Tp. 15. 
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only the father, because the son stopped 
fighting back. Then came the blow on his 
nose and the boy fell to the ground. The 
man took his wife inside, but she turned 
and said “ahmot,” “shame,” to her son. 
The boy walked a lot that night, and, when 
he returned home, his father was waiting 
for the sixteen-year-old Arak, whose nose 
he had broken. He forgave his son “for the 
fight, yes. For the other, never.” “After 
that,” says the man Rock, we were strang- 
is «a He wanted me to be a poet... . . 
I wanted to be anything I felt like being.” 

“He was wrong,” says Rock Wagram, 
“We were talking about better things... . . 
about the accidents that had happened to 
each of us..... how out of these accidents 
each of us had come to that corner, that 
evening, in this town.”® 

Another day that the man Rock Wagram, 
born of the boy Arak Vagramian, remem- 
bered well was the day that the fight, 
Haig’s death, the lack of a poet-son, and 
a lot of other things added up and he 
found his father dead in the kitchen, the 
gas jets on and the windows shut tightly. 
at thirty-seven, he was dead, a poem, 
his last one, before him. Arak Vagramian 
knew his father was dead; he felt sick; but, 
still he tried to make his father breath; 
he even tried to make him walk. He opened 
the windows; he had shut off the gas; he 
prayed that his mother would not come 
home until the gas smell cleared up. The 
family doctor told Arak not to tell anyone 
his story, and he told the boy’s mother 
that her husband had died of a heart at- 
tack. Arak did not remember saying any- 
thing that made much sense when he 
phoned the doctor from Kazanjian’s groc- 
ery, but, somehow, rumors of suicide 
started and Araxi Vagramian, who loved 
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her dead husband, heard them. Never, 
however, did the boy Arak tell her.?° 

Years later, nearing his father’s death- 
age, the man Rock took the poem that his 
father had written that day and showed it 
to someone for the first time. He asked 
the priest to tell him what it says, for he 
had failed his father even in this, in learn- 
ing the written language. The priest spoke: 

He says, Rock, it is to God he wishes to speak. 
He says he speaks to God with pity but without 
love. He says he loves not God but Man, and 
especially the enemy, the Turk. The Turk, Rock, 
in his own father, in himself, and in his own 
son, He says he must pity God because God is 
the Father, and His children love Him like fools 
or hate Him like fools, or mock Him like fools. 
He says he has breathed a long time, from be- 
neath the mulberry tree on the hillside of Bag- 
hest, which is the ancient name of Bitlis, halfway 
across the world, to the fig tree in the garden of 
The Asbarez, just beyond the Armenian printing 
presses of Fresno. 

He says, Rock, that he has a son, no better 
than any Turk’s son, but a man in whom his 
own heart beats with terrible hope for love 
between all the children of the Father. He says 
if he is to live he is to live in this son, for the 
other one, the better one, died as a child. If he 
is to go on breathing, he says, this son must 
restore to him the breath of life. If he is awak- 
ened from the sleep of death by this son, he will 
live and he will love. If he is not awakened, he 
will never know that he was never awakened, he 
will not remember the mulberry-scented air of 
Baghest, he will never know that he hated the 
Turk until the last moment when he loved him 
more deeply than he loved the Sons of Haig 
themselves, he will not remember his father, 
himself or his sons, If he is not awakened by 
his son, he will never know the gladness with 
which he stopped breathing, stopped loving, and 
stopped hating.1! 
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The priest told the man Rock that the 
poem makes him feel that Vahan Vagramian 
believed deeply that his son, Arak would 
awaken him in time. “Where were you?”, 
the priest asked the man, and eventually 
the man told him that the boy Arak had 
stopped on the way home and talked to 
some girls on a street corner for about 2 
half hour. “Was it necessary to stand and 
talk to them?”, the bearded cleric asked. 
“Yes;” replied Rock Wagram, “It was 
certainly as necessary as it was for my 
father to do what he did. I don’t say it 
wasn't necessary for him to do what he did. 
Why should anybody feel it wasn’t neces- 
sary for me to do what I did?” “A pitiful 
accident,” remarked the priest called 
Zadik. “What he did was no accident,” 
answered Rock.” 


Rock, The Man: His Lie: 


Arak Vagramian was tending bar at Fat 
Aram’s in his own city when he was “dis- 
covered” by Paul Key of U. S. Pictures. 
Before long, he was a great star named 
Rock Wagram, pronounced Vah-GRAHM 
as in his own language. In his first picture, 
Rock died, and his friends in Fresno, the 
“hoodlums,” thought of him in the past 
tense. 

Rock was warned that his nature was 
all wrong: 


“You are a friend. It’s your nature. You regard 
every man as your friend until he has proven 
himself your enemy. That’s all right for Fresno, 
for your friends there, the hoodlums and hooli- 
gans, as you call them. Here, for the time being, 
be no man’s friend. Friendship will be offered 
to you from all sides, ... . It will not be friend- 
ship for you, that is. It will be each man’s friend- 
ship for himself.”13 
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Thus, little by little, Arak Vagramian 
learned that Rock Wagram was living 
among lies, that, indeed, he was a lie, And, 
at the age of thirty-three, Rock realized 
who it was that he had finally turned out 
to be: “The father’s son, after all. The 
Armenian, after all. The one he wanted 
me to be, after all. He broke my nose, I 
broke everything he didn’t break. It took 
thirty-three years.” The others knew it 
too, because movie mogul Sam Schwartz 
observed: “Rock’s all right, but let’s face 
it, he never stopped being an Armenian.”*® 


Rock Wagram: The Husband 
and Father: 


Rock Wagram met Ann Ford through a 
song-writer friend. He loved her and 
wanted her to be the mother of his child- 
ren, although he knew she was a liar. He 
told his cousin, named Haig like his 
brother, about the liar he loved; he told 
his mother and grandmother about the 
liar he loved. They told him: Marry her. 
He did. He became the father of a Lula, 
named after his grandmother, and of a new 
Haig. But, he and his beloved liar were 
strangers. His children were strangers to 
him. There had been no legal fight over 
the children and Rock had gotten the 
divorce for his Ann. Rock knew, however, 
that “There is no marriage. There is no 
divorce. There is Ann, there is Rock, there 
is Haig, there is Lula, There is change. 
Each is each. Each is alive. Let each live. 
Let Ann live as she pleases.” His own 
mother, Araxi, had told him this, in her 
own tongue.’ Rock knew that he could 
never go back to Ann, to Haig, to Lula. He 
knew that he wanted to. He knew that he 
loved the “cheap, conniving, giddy, stupid” 
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liar more than anything in the world, He 
knew that he would have them in Fresno, 
on a vineyard, if he could and if she could 
stand it. This could not be. There was 
only one thing: work, work and send mon- 
ey, work and be a good husband and a 
good father, completely alone in the world. 

At least this was the truth, the lonely and 
unhappy truth. 17 


Rock Wagram: His People: 


As Rock eventually realized, he was 
essentially an Armenian, a lover and writer 
of poetry, a vinter; when he had lost his 
children and their mother and had not 
made a movie in years, he sat in his room 
in Fresno and learned to read and write 
his father’s language. 

“I hate the Turks,” he had told Paul Key 
that first day in Fat Aram’s bar, but he 
knew that he did not hate them enough: 
“To hate them enough you've got to be 
born where my father and mother were 
born, in Armenia.”!* Many years later, when 
the priest told Rock that “It is bad for the 
soul to hate,” Rock told him: 

Let a little of the soul be bad. Hate the Turk 
a little. Give him the happiness of your hatred 

. .Let the Turk heal himself in the hatred of 
the Armenian.!® 


He could not forget the Turk, neither 
the real nor the abstract Turk, and this 
made him Arak Vagramian. 

Neither could he forget the language of 
his father’s poetry, nor the Asbarez, Fres- 
nio’s famous Armenian paper which his 
father had served as editor, type-setter, 
writer, and janitor, all in one. “That work 
was supposed to be for us,” said Rock the 
Fresnan to his cousin Haig.” This too made 
him Arak Vagramian. 
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His grandmother Lula chastised Rock 
as a false man, because he was a man 
without a mustache, not his father’s son. 
Rock grew a mustache to become Arak 
Vagramian. ; 

‘When Ann made “wise-cracks” about his 
people and his language, it hurt Rock and 
he knew that he was Arak Vagramian and 
that she was a liar when she said she 
wanted to become an Armenian. 

The accident that happened to Arak 
Vagramian when he was born an Armenian 
in Fresno was an important one, indeed a 
very important one. 


Rock Wagram—Arak Vagramian: 
His Mind: 

Rock loved people; he loved books; he 
wrote poetry; he sought the truth (I want 
to see”)*4; he never forgot his brother, 
Haig; he never forgave him for dying; he 
never forgot the gas smell in the kitchen 
that day his father died; he never forgot 
the word “Shame!” that his mother spoke 
that day, the day of the fight; he was a 
man who neither sought nor wanted favors; 
he was the “on-the-level” hoodlum from 
Fresno; He wanted most in life a wife and 
children, for, to Rock, Man is a family 
thing; and he wanted a vineyard. 

Rock Wagram felt guilt: 


Why did I drive for Murphy instead of going 
the way my father wanted me to go? Why didn’t 
I learn to read and write the language and go 
with my father to the paper and work there? 
Why didn’t I work there, and buy a small vine- 
yard around Kerman, Clovis, or Malaga? Why 
did I turn away from my father?. ... . What good 
did it do me to stand there and talk to a couple 
of street girls when I knew it meant to him the 
failure of the language itself, the failure of the 
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word as he knew it, the failure of the people, 
the failure of the family, the failure of his own 
fatherhood? 

i ee ‘What harm would it have done to put 
on the red shirt Sunday mornings and sing. .... 
in the red-brick church? Why couldn’t I have 
made a gift to my mother of the voice singing 
the songs she had known from childhood, . ... ? 
Why couldn’t I have made a gift to my father 
of knowing the language?22 


He did not repress these things; he 
suffered with them; he created a guilt in 
himself. Yel, as he found himself, he 
handled these things in two ways: confes- 
sion and understanding. This is demonstra- 
ted by his mental confession to his dead 
father which he ends with, “I have lived 
poorly, but I regret none of it.” This is com- 
parable to his eventual realization that his 
stopping to talk to the girls that last day 
of his father’s life was as necessary as any- 
thing anyone did, that he had no respon- 
sibility there. He does confess and apolo- 
gize to his dead father, however. Both cf 
these methods help Rock successfully cope 
with his problems and face reality.” 

Rock also had ambivalent feelings about 
Ann. He wanted to go back, but felt he 
couldn’t. He wanted his children, but felt 
that he'd already lost them. He could 
understand why the 18 year-old Ann was 
a liar, maybe even a tramp, but he could 
not have her as a wife, except in Fresno. 
These ambivalent feelings were resolved 
when Rock brought them to the surface 
and made a decision.** 

Arak Vagramian, as a boy, had suffered 
a number of severe traumatic experiences, 
such as Haig’s and his father’s deaths, the 
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fight with his father, etc., and these were 
a lasting part of him. They plagued him 
until he was able to cope with them by 
understanding, removing the guilt from 
himself. For instance, flying home to see his 
dying mother, Rock was chewing gum and 
the hot, sticky, sick saliva of the day of 
Haig’s death came to him again. One of his 
mother’s last words had been “Shame.” He 
couldn't forget. He could understand, how- 
ever, eand he did. He improved and 
strengthened his own ego, his own self- 
concept, by doing this, as shown earlier in 
the incident involving the priest and the 
poem.”5 He had carried the poem around 
with him for years, but not until he gave 
it to the priest to read to him, did he rest. 
He did have an answer. He did know 
what had happened. He refused to. be 
confused by the priest’s question. Thus, 
gradually Rock began to know himself, to 
know the truth, and he dispelled many of 
his old guilt feelings and fears. 


Arak Vagramian: His Philosophy 
and The Church 

Arak Vagramian had been born into the 
Church of Armenia, known to others as the 
Armenian - National Apostolic Church. It 
is an old church, the oldest national church, 
and the official espousing of Christianity 
as the state religion of Armenia preceded 
the Romans’ Edict of Toleration by at the 
very least a decade and Theodosius’ sim- 
ilar proclamation (of Christianity as a state 
church) by almost a century. Rock knew 
this, as does every Armenian, He knew 
too that his church was a liberal church; 
that it did not consider the failure to attend 
Mass or to observe a fast a sin, that it re- 
quired only a Christian baptism and a 
good life, that it was proud of the majesty 
of its ritual, the beauty of its hymns, the 
poetry of its prayers, and the dignity of its 
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priesthood, but it realized that all these 
things are supplementary, that the people 
are the only reality in a church, and that 
the church was theirs and not the clergy’s.2* 

Like many people, Rock misunderstood 
and abused the liberality of his church. He 
would not go and sing in the choir to make 
his mother happy. Years later, as we have 
seen, he regretted this. “I was afraid of the 
Church, he explained, “The Church scared 
me. It always did. A man has to marry too 
much when he marries the church.”** Rock 
apparently associated the Church with his 
mother, for he says, in a silent address to 
his mother: 


I was standing at the bar remembering Haig 
and the fight I had with my father when I was 
sixteen and how you said shame, and I walked 
until morning, ashamed, but angry at him for 
wanting me to be better than I am, angry at 
you for wanting me to sing at the Armenian 


It was his mother who had caused him 
such pain with that one word, and it was 
she who wanted him to sing in the Armen- 
ian Church. 

Despite everything, Rock loved the 
Church; he was proud of it; he joked affec- 
tionately. He always wished he could be 
in Fresno, at the red brick church, on Eas- 
ter day and crack eggs out front, red-col- 
ored hard-boiled eggs; he wanted to be 
able to throw water on his friends on Trans- 
figuration day. Thus, when Rock returned 
to Fresno as a big star, he went to the red 
brick church and lit a candle for his father. 
No man can be a good Armenian, as Rock 
Wagram knew he was, and not love the 
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Church, for the Armenian Nation and the 
Church are one. Indeed, when his cousin 
asks, “So, youre a Christian,” Rock 
answers, I’m an Armenian.”?° 


From his Church and his people, which 
are one and the same thing, Rock learned 
of the holiness of the family; he knew that 
this was where he was going to fatherhood. 
He knew that the divorce was only a word; 
that there was still Ann, whom he loved; 
that there were still the children; that he 
was still a father. This sanctity could not be 
destroyed. 


Rock had learned how to pray, not formal 
prepared prayers, not in the classical Ar- 
menian of the Church, but his own prayers, 
in his own words, from within himself, He 
prayed when his mother was dying; he 
prayed in a Catholic Chapel freely and 
easily, for, if nothing else, the lesson of 
liberality had been learned. He spoke to 
his dead father in the red brick church in 
Fresno. He brought the priest to pray at 
the foot of his mother’s death bed. Lastly, 
he found himself only when he sat with 
the priest, Zadik and told him everything, 
about his father and the poem, about Ann, 
about Haig, his son, about little Lula, 
about Haig, his brother, about the fight, 
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about the Turk, about the people, and 
about the Church. 


The Whole Being of the Man 
Aram Vagramian: 


The man Arak Vagramian, known as 
Rock Wagram, was a tall, handsome Ar- 
menian with a broken nose, which his 
father had broken and which he preferred 
to leave broken. He was a casual, honest 
man, and the meaning of what he didn’t 
say but made one féel was often greater 
than that which he did say. He was an 
Armenian to begin with and realized that 
he was always an Armenian. He was a 
“hoodlum” from Fresno, and as such, he 
was a friend to all. He could not be a 
hypocrite. He had lost much as a boy: his 
brother, his father, his mother’s faith. Then 
tried to live a lie and couldn't. He tried 
to live, as a husband, with a liar, but 
couldn’t. Only when he became again the 
Armenian Christian, the Fresnan, the son 
of Vahan Vagramian, the reader of Armen- 
ian newspapers, did he break with the lie. 
Only when he resigned himself to being 
what he was to be did he find again the 
wonderful lunacy he had known as the 
Arak. Vagramian who had a brother and a 
father and mother. Only when he realized 
that his love was to be a lonely thing, did 
he become the father again, the father that 
he was meant to be. 
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UNDER THE 


SHADOW 


OF DEATH 


GARABED H. AARONIAN 


The Bride 


fy HE mountaineers of Mount Amanos 
Sey and vicinity were not real Turks; 
they were Turcomen, neither Moham- 
medans nor Christians. What their en- 
cestral faith was no one ever knew. It was 
perhaps an agglomerate of all sort of su- 
perstition. 

For centuries these Turcomen had lived 
a semi-independent life, until, some hun- 
dred years ago Devrish Pasha, a fierce 
general of the Turkish army, had subdued 
them and forced upon them the Moham- 
medan religion. However, they were Mo- 
hammedans in name only. They had no 
place of worship, did not indulge in the 
abdest (washing hands and feet before 
worship), or the namaz (the prayer), or 
the ramazan (the holy season of fasting). 
Their women did not wear the customary 
Islam veil to cover their faces. The only 
thing they held in common with the Mo- 
hammedans was their.names and their 
cemeteries. 

They had no schools. The only man in 
the village who could read and write was 
the village Imam (the priest) who per- 





* Some eg from the author's un 
autobiogra 7 “Under the Shadow of Death.” 
Garabed Aaronian, the author of these stories, 
was drafted as an officer of the celebrated “Labor 
Battalions” of the Turkish Army during World 
War I. The Labor Battalions consisted strictly 
of Christians, mostly Armenians, few of whom 
survived after their work was completed.—Ed. 


formed the ceremonies of marriage and 
burial as best he could. 

One day at noon hour as I was reclining 
on a crude bench under an old oak tree, 
I noticed Yeynat, the oldest woman in the 
village, entering the village, mounted on a 
horse. Behind her, tightly clinging to her 
with her arms, was a young woman. The 
old woman was indescribably homely. Had 
she been riding a broom, instead of a horse, 
she could easily have passed for a witch. 

The young woman, on the contrary, was 
beautiful beyond description, with cheeks 
of the pink and the white of an apple and 
with big black eyes shining like twin pools 
of light. 

“Zeynab Hanum,”—I stressed the word 
Hanum which in the Turkish language is 
deferential recognition of ladyship—“Good 
afternoon to you. Where are you going all 
dolled up like this? You really do look 
charming.” 

“I come from the neighboring village of 
Islahieh,” Zeynab Hanum replied. 

“And who is that young girl riding be- 
hind you?” 

“She is not a girl, she is a young widow,” 
Zeyneb corrected me. “I bought her to be 
the wife of my son Hassan.” 

“To be the wife of your son Hassan?” 
I asked surprised.” But your son already 
has a wife.” 


“Yes, Hassan has a wife, but as you 
know she is a little old and sickly. My son 
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needs a robust young wife to take care of 
him, his house and his field.” 

“She looks healthy and strong all right,” 
I said approvingly, “Ill bet you paid a big 
sum for her, Zeynab Hanum.” I again 
stressed the word Hanum. 

“Oh no, Effendi, you would be surprized, 
I only paid three Turkish pounds for her,” 
she replied with the air of one who had 
driven a shrewd bargain. 

“Three Turkish pounds for a woman like 
her?” I asked amazed. I was really sur- 
prized. 

“Do not be surprised,” she interrupted, 
“if she were a virgin I would have had to 
pay at least fifteen pounds, but remember, 
she is not a girl, she is a widow. But it 
does not matter, my son does not mind it. 
I really got a bargain.” 

“IT should say you did get a bargain. I 
must admit that you are really a shrewd 
woman. I hope your son Hassan and she 
will be very happy.” 

“Thank you, Effendi,” she said in part- 
ing, driving toward her home where her 
son Hassan was waiting to see and greet 
his new bride for the first time. 

During all this conversation, the young 
lady clinging to the old woman was listen- 
ing to us silently. She did not seem to be 
embarrassed one bit, because, on those 
mountains and almost everywhere in Tur- 
key, girls and women are mere commodi- 
ties, sold to the highest bidder. That is 
their fate. Their Ikbal. 


The Two Lovers 


[ ALIHEH was the only daughter of 
Au the widow Hadijeh. She was nine- 
teen years old and possessed of a beauty 
that was the product of the pine-clad 
mountain air and the crystal cool waters. 

Although engaged to be married to the 
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two years, the two lovers could not get 
married because, as was the custom of the 
land, the boy had to pay to the girl's 
mother a sum of twelve pounds in gold 
as her price. 


The days were passing and yet the boy 
could not raise the money. How could a 
farm hand save that kind of money, espe- 
cially at a time when all the Armenian 
farmers had been driven into exile and 
when jobs were so scarce? 

Although actually engaged, and madly 
in love with each other, the two lovers 
were not allowed to meet in public or 
private, or talk to each other, since that 
was another custom of the land. The most 
they could do was to change wistful glances 
from afar, a smile, or a wink of the eye. 


Whenever the girl went out, her mother 
invariably accompanied her, and when the 
mother went out, she locked her daughter 
securely inside. The house was a one storey 
single room ramshackle affair, built of 
dried mud blocks, with a flat roof. Equip- 
ped with a single door on one of the walls, 
the hut had no windows, a two foot square 
opening in the center of the roof serving 
as both the skylight and the exit for the 
smoke from the fireplace, Directly under 
the skylight, dug deep in the ground was 
a hollow pit which served as the fireplace, 
for heating and the cooking. Jugs and other 
home supplies lay strewn along the walls. 
In one corner of the room lay a stack of 
hay for their only goat which was tied in 
another corner. For their bed, a mattress 
was thrown on the floor. They were a poor 
family, extremely poor, and the widow’s 
only hope for improvement of her lot was 
the price of her daughter which the farm- 
hand boy had to pay. 

One Saturday, as I was strolling along 
the road, the widow Hadijeh suddenly 
stopped me to ask,’“Did you see the 


_ Imam?” (the village priest). She was pale 
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and apparently exceedingly distressed. She 
was crying. 

“I little while ago I saw him seated un- 
der the tree near the village spring,” I 
replied. “Why are you looking for him, 
and why are you crying?” 

“Right now I haven't the time to explain,” 
she said hurriedly as she made off for the 
village spring. 

The next day the news was all over the 
village. When widow Hadijeh had left her 
home, she had locked the door behind her 
and left her daughter alone inside. The 
farm boy, who had been hiding behind a 
tree, had seen her leave. The minute she 
was gone, he climbed over the roof and 
jumped inside through the skylight. Hours 
later, when the widow returned home, she 
saw the girl and the boy sleeping side by 
side on the bed. She instantly locked the 
door and rushed outside, looking for the 
Imam to marry them before it was too late. 
In a small village like this one, where 
everyone knows about everyone else’s life 
history, when a girl loses her girlhood, and 
the boy decides not to marry her, she will 
be disgraced for life and become public 
property. It was no wonder that the widow 
Hadijeh was so distracted. 

She not only sensed that the twelve Tur- 
kish pounds were about to vanish, but her 
only daughter’s future was in jeopardy. It 


is said, “where there is a will, there is a. 


way.” The boy loved the girl, and the girl 
loved the boy. They. both had the will and 
had found the way. 

Whether they lived happily ever after, 
I do not know, because I did not stay long 
enough in that village to find out. I had 
orders to move to Hassanbeylee for the 
construction of military buildings. 


To Be or Not to 
Be a Mohammedan 
In 1917 the construction of the road was 


over and the Labor Battalions were trans- 
ferred elsewhere to build a railroad. Only 
one battalion was left behind for repairs 
on the road. 

There was no longer any need for the 
presence of Akiah Bey, the Commander 
of Labor Battalions, and he got orders to 
move to the Taurus Mountains to become 
Supervisor of a railroad construction there. 

One week before his departure, one 
evening, Akiah Bey started to talk to me 
intimately, as we faced each other across 
his desk. 

“Garabed Effendi,” he began, “I have 
orders to go to the Taurus Mountains in 
about one week. I surely would like to 
take you with me, but I can’t do it. To do 
so, I would have to write to the Army 
Commander Djemal Pasha for his permis- 
sion. It would look so odd for a man in my 
position to ask a favor for an Armenian 
engineer. You realize it, don’t you?” 

“Yes, I do realize it,” I answered. “It 
would be rather unusual.” 


“But,” he continued, “I am afraid for 
your safety. I am afraid those bastards (he 
meant the other civilian and military au- 
thorities ) will try to harm you. As long as 
I am here they wouldn’t dare to harm you, 
but when I am gone and you won't have 
any protection any more, it will be a dif- 
ferent story. I have given this matter my 
serious thought, and I think I have found 
a solution.” 

“Now, being an educated man,” he con- 
tinued, “I don’t think you believe Christ 
is the son of God, much the same as I do 
not believe that Mohammed is the Prophet 
of Allah. That means, both of us have the 
same faith in common. Christ is not the 
son of God and Mohammed is not the 
Prophet of Allah. Therefore, what dif- 
ference would it make for you to go from 
one disbelief into another disbelief? You 
know what I mean, for your own life's 
sake you should become a Mohammedan. 
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It is so easy for me to take you to the Imam 
in Islahieh, and in five minutes complete 
the documents of your conversion. What 
do you think?” 

The suggestion was so sudden, and so 
unexpected that I turned pale, my eyes 
grew dim and my body started to shake. 
He noticed my agitation. 

“You don’t have to give me an answer 
just now,” he quieted me. “Think it over 
and give me your answer tomorrow eve- 
ning. Good night.” 

“Good night,” I said and left the room. 

I could not sleep that night, nor could I 
think. I was so confused. I was confronted 
with a hard question, very hard, almost 
impossible for me, an Armenian, to make 
such a decision. Clearly, it was not a mat- 
ter of belief or disbelief. It was not a mat- 
ter of renouncing Christ and accepting 
Mohammed as your savior. It went far, far 
beyond that belief or faith. If it were all a 
matter of belief or faith, it was the easiest 
thing in the world for me to repeat after 
the Imam “La-ee-la-hah ill-Allah, Moham- 
med-el ResoulAllah,” and even go a step 
further and become circumcised. 

The belief, the faith, in fact, is in a man’s 
heart. Then why not pretend to believe in 
Mohammed, but in your heart admit that 
Chirist is your Savior? 


No, it was not just a matter of belief or 
faith, it was my nationality which was in- 
volved in my decision. Because, as soon as 
an Armenian denies his Christ, even if 
superficially, and becomes a Mohamme- 
dan, he is no longer an Armenian but a 
Turk, and therefore he is despised, hated 
and suspected by all Armenians. 


As the ocean does not hold in its bosom 
a dead fish but spews it out to the shore, 
so the Armenians would throw off any 
Armenian who would deny his Christ. For 
the Armenians, Christianity and the na- 
tionality are one and the same thing, in- 
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separable and indivisible. In the whole of 
Armenian history there never was a Mo- 
hammedan Armenian. 


There was still another aspect of the 
question. There were quite a few Arme- 
nians left behind, working in the Labor 
Battalions. I was their only hope, pride and 
consolation. I would read to them German 
newspapers with their fresh information 
about the progress of the war, and when 
I discovered that the Russian Army had 
captured Van, Bitlis or Trebizond, I would 
whisper the news to Armenian sergeants 
who, in turn, would whisper it to the sol- 
diers. They would rejoice in their misery. 
They would be a little happier hearing that 
the Turk, their tormentor, the executioner 
of their people, was being defeated, was 
losing territory; that, at last, God was 
punishing them. I was their only consola- 
tion. 


If I should become a Mohammedan, if 
I should change my name to Ali, or Has- 
san, or something like it, all the Armenians 
would despise me, would shy away from 
me, would not trust me. I would be like 
a leper among them. No, I could not do it. 

No, I would rather take a chance and 
remain a Christian and an Armenian, and 
let the authorities harm me, jail me, beat 
me, chase me into the desert or kill me, 
but I would never abandon my poor Ar- 
menian fellow laborers in the Battalions| 
I am their pride, I am their only source of 
news, to console them, to give them 
strength and hope. I am the only one left 
to uphold their spirits. 

Who said that I was any better than my 
brothers, my cousins, my countrymen, all 
the others who were killed or perished on 
the road to exile? Who said that I was any 
better than all the rest who were dragging 
themselves on the road from Asia Minor, 
from Cilicia, into the desert of Der-ez- 
Zor? Who said that I was any better, that 
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i should win my life by becoming a Mo- 
hammedan, a Turk? If one million of my 
people could die, so could I. I decided to 
stay a Christian and an Armenian. 
Twenty-four hours later Akiah Bey and 
I were again facing each other across his 
desk. He did not ask me for an answer. He 
was a wise man. He did not want to em- 
barrass me. He had sensed it, the night 
before, that I would not sink that low. 
One week later he departed. 


Tartar Under the Skin 


The Palestine front was cracked. General 
Allenby’s forces were victorious and the 
Turkish armies, crushed and panic-stricken, 
were on the run on all sides. Jerusalem, 
Damascus, Homs, Beirut and Aleppo sur- 
rendered one after the other. 

The Turks were desperate and fearful 
over the collapse of their empire. They 
were worried about themselves, about the 
reckoning which was sure to come, about 
the responsibility for their crimes. Their 
sudden defeat, fortunately on the other 
hand, saved the lives of the remnants of 
the Armenian Labor Battalions who had 
survived the ordeals of the deportations. 
Soon followed the signing of the peace 
treaty of Monduros (Mudros) with the 
subsequent Allied occupation of Constan- 
tinople, Cilicia and Asia’ Minor. The sur- 
viving Armenians presently returned to the 
ruins of homes to mourn their dead and 
to mend their ruined nests. 

The Armenian volunteers of the French 
Legion occupied Cilicia where hopes for 
a restored independence of the ancient 
Armenian Kingdom of Cilicia under a 
French and British Protectorate were re- 
vived in Armenian hearts. 

My first thoughts, naturally, returned to 
my hometown. I was curious to know how 
many of my townsmen had survived and 


had managed to return to their native vil- 
lage. Accordingly, I wrote a letter to my 
old friend Ali Effendi who wrote me back 
that a long list of widows and orphans who 
were still alive, dragging a life of misery 
and terror. There was not the name of a 
single adult in the entire list he sent me. 

Our correspondence being reestablished, 
it was arranged that all the Armenians 
from the desert towns who had managed 
to survive eventually were to return to 
Adana, the provincial capital of Cilicia. The 
city’s market place began to hum again with 
lively activity. It was like a phoenix which 
had risen from the ashes. The Armenian 
volunteers in their French uniforms were 
seen everywhere. They were our brothers, 
our defenders, our deliverers. We were so 
proud of them. We were liberated, at last, 
and best of all, we were safe. 

The Turks in Adana were very careful 
now. They acted casual and peaceful-like, 
afraid of Armenian revenge. The Armenian 
Volunteers had not volunteered for the 
love of France. They had volunteered to 
avenge the cold murder of their brothers 
and sisters, their fathers and mothers. Yes, 
they had volunteered for revenge. The 
French army had been but a medium of 
achieving their aim. 

But the French army was not run by 
revenge. It was run for the political and 
economic interests of France and nothing 
else. Therefore, the volunteers were treated 
as soldiers of France, confined to their 
barracks, their feelings chained. To make 
matters worse, the French army comman- 
ders were now trying to woo the Turks 
who, although defeated, were still a power 
which commanded respect. They did not 
seem to care for the Armenians who had 
been decimated, were poor and helpless, 
down trodden and neglected. They did not 
count as a power. 

Power politics was at work again, and 
power politics is not based on sentiment. 
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It is based on cold facts, cold calculations, 
and cold self-interest. Today's enemy is 
tomorrow's friend, and vice versa. 


The Volunteers had followed their sen- 
timents — the sentiment of revenge which 
now, they could plainly see, was being 
denied to them, and they were disap- 
pointed. The blood of their race called on 
them to revenge. They had answered that 
call but they had been stopped in the midst 
of their action by the politics and the in- 
trigues of their would-be allies. Their sis- 
ters and daughters were still behind closed 
doors in Turkish Harems, waiting for their 
liberation, hoping and waiting. The Volun- 
teers were willing and ready, but their 
hands were tied by army regulations and 
by politics. Their little brothers and sons 
were living under Mohammedan tents, 
herding camels, tending the sheep, slaving 
it and hoping to be liberated. Waiting and 
hoping. 


It was in this kind of vengeful, disap- 
pointed and hateful atmosphere that I re- 
ceived the following letter from my friend 
Ali Effendi: 

“Dear friend: 

“Please, do not be surprised. It is almost 
four years that my son Hassan was mar- 
ried to an Armenian girl from your home 
town. She is the daughter of Janik Meguer. 

“During the deportations I took her and 
her mother under the protection of my 
home. My son fell in love with the girl and 
they were married. And now, there is an 
order from the Ministry of Interior that 
all Armenian girls and women, married or 
not, who are in Turkish Harems, must be 
freed and their marriages annuled. 


“When I received this order I called the 
girl and told her that she was now free to 
decide whether she would like to leave us, 
or stay with us. She cried. She does not 
want to leave my son, nor her baby who is 
now two years old. He is a cute little tot. 
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She loves us and we love her. She wants 
to stay with us, but we are in a dilemma. 
An order is an order and we cannot go 
against the order of our government. But, 
there is still a way out, and that’s the rea- 
son I am writing this letter to you to ask 
your help. We hear that her father is in 
the City of Adana just now. I would be 
grateful to you if you would see him and 
explain to him the delicate situation, and 
get his consent to let her atsy with us. If 
her father consents, the Government will 
not interfere. I repeat, we love her and 
she loves us. She does not want to be sep- 
arated from her baby, and we don’t want 
to see her leave us. Please, try to do your 
best. 
“Your friend Ali.” 

I finished reading the letter. It was so 
unexpected and shocking. So my friend 
Ali, the most educated Turk in our home- 
town and in the entire state, could not 
resist the temptation of taking advantage 
of a most heinous situation into which a 
poor little Armenian girl had been driven, 
to renounce her faith, to become a Moham- 
medan, to marry his son, to be confined to 
his Harem and to bear grandchildren for 
him. 

In normal times, for six hundred years, 
no Armenian girl had married a Turk of 
her free will. Never! Turks were taboo ofr 
Armenian girls. They hated them and ran 
away from them as from a leper or a beast. 
For any Armenian girl, a Turk was a beast, 
cruel, inhuman and base, and most of all, 
he was a Mohammedan. For an Armenian 
girl to marry a Turk meant renouncing her 
Christianity, her Armenian heritage, and 
to become a Mohammedan, a Turk. 

In normal times this was impossible. The 
hate in her heart, accumulated during the 
centuries of Turkish oppression, her 
deeply-rooted Christian faith would not 
permit an Armenian girl ever to marry a 
Turk of her own free will. 
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Veronica, that was her name, surely I 
knew her. We were neighbors. She was a 
beautiful, modest and pure Armenian girl. 
She hated the Turks as much as any other 
Armenian girl, but those were not normal 
times. If they were deported, the next day 
the Turks would carry her away by force, 
her mother would be left alone and she 
herself would be taken into a Harem, to 
live with a beast, God knows how filthy 
and repulsive. What could a helpless, god- 
forsaken, poor little Armenian girl do? 
There was not the slightest doubt in my 
mind that Veronica had married the Turk 
against her will, to save her mother and 
herself. And now she had a son, two years 
old. Yes, a son by a Turk! Yet how could 
a mother be separated from her son be- 
cause his father was a Turk? A son is a son. 
A terrible dilemma indeed! 


There was no doubt in my mind that 
Ali Effendi was right in his letter, that the 
girl really wanted to stay with them. What 
could an Armenian mother, or any other 
mother for that matter, do under the cir- 
cumstances? Thus, cold reason dictated 
that Veronica should stay with her Moslem 
captors. God only knows the agony which 
she had suffered, and now there was no 
sense in taking her out of her Harem, in 
separating her from her son, and in mak- 
ing her miserable forever. 


But, there was the other side of the pic- 
ture. A whole people had been uprooted 
from their ancestral homes and had been 
massacred, their property confiscated, 
pretty girls and women forced into Har- 
ems, into white slavery, when thousands 
of Armenian youths from the United States, 
from Russia and elsewhere, had left their 
jobs and had volunteered for the sole 
purpose of freeing their sisters from the 
Turkish Harems, and to avenge the cold 
murder of a whole race. Who was the Ar- 
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menian who could go against such a sub- 
lime cause? 

How could I dare to face Janik Meguer 
and tell him, “Meguer, now listen to rea- 
son. What is done is done and nothing can 
alter it. There is no sense in adding misery 
to your daughter's life. Let her stay with 
them.” How could I face him? Him who in 
his old age had volunteered so that he 
could avenge the rape of her daughter? 
I was sure that if he could ever get hold 
of Ali Effendi and his son who had dis- 
graced the honor of ihs daughter and his 
family, he would slit their throats and 
drink blood. I was sure that was what he 
had vowed to do when he volunteered. 
How could any one blame him? What 
would any one else have done in his place? 
What would you do if you were in his 
place? 


No, I could not face Janik Meguer. He 
was my townsman and I knew him well. 
He had even worked for my father. He 
knew and loved me but I could not talk 
to him because I knew what his answer 
would be. Not only his answer, but answer 
of all the Armenian Volunteers, all the 
Armenian nation. I would be out of my 
mind to do such a thing. I would surely 
be called a traitor, a bastard, a non-Ar- 
menian without an Armenian heart, with- 
out the Armenian blood and the Armenian 
feeling. They would ostracise me and prob- 
ably would lynch me. 


So I sat down and wrote the following 
letter to Ali Effendi: 

“Dear Ali Effendi my friend: 

“I have received your letter. I am sorry 
to say that it is useless to talk to Janik 
Meguer. This is not a personal or a family 
case. It is a national case, the honor of the 
Armenian nation is involved in it. 

“The Armenians have decided that no 
Armenian woman shall stay in a Turkish 
Harem. They will liberate everyone of 
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them, because they are there not of their 
free will but by force. 

‘For six hundred years, ever since your 
ancestors invaded our land, your nation 
and my nation lived together side by side 
as neighbors, but we never intermarried. 
I am sorry to say that you, as the ruling 
nation, mistreated us and we hated you. 
I wish we had lived together during those 
sixe hundred years as friends, and not as 
enemies—not as masters and slaves. But 
now it is too late to reason, and useless to 
talk about these things. The harm has been 
done and the hate is there. The chasm 
which separates the two nations cannot be 
bridged by either my or your help. This 
thing is beyond our powers. It is not a mat- 
ter to be settled by individuals. Its scope 
is national. The Armenian national honor 
has been involved. The Armenians have 
resolved that no daughter of theirs shall be 
permitted to remain in your Harems. 


“Therefore, hard as it is to suggest, the 
best thing for you to do is to submit to the 
order of the Interior Ministry and let the 
girl go. I am sorry that I could not be of 
any help to you. I hope still to remain your 
friend. 

With best wishes, 
Your friend Garabed.” 

Two weeks later I received a letter from 
him consisting of two lines: 
“Garabed Effendi: 

“It is a shame, that after all these years, 
I found out that, you, too, are like the 
rest of your race. 

Ali” 

Ali deliberately refrained from calling 
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me friend now. A ten year friendship be- 
tween a Turk and an Armenian had come 
to an end. When circumstances scratched 
the skin, underneath was found the Tartar. 

Perhaps you are now thinking that I 
reciprocated Ali Effendi in kind, writing 
to him, “It is a darn shame that after all 
these years, I found out that you, too, are 
no different than the rest of your race.” 
But I did not write him such a letter be- 
cause it would be useless to do so. I realiz- 
ed that he could not help it. It was the 
blood of his ancestors which was speaking 
in him now. It was his ancestors who had 
pushed him to take advantage of a cruel 
situation. He had forced a helpless Ar- 
menian girl to marry his son against her 
will. His education and culture had been 
too feeble to prevail his racial instinct. He 
could never sense the immensity of his 
crime nor could I make him to realize it. 

A few months later the Allied unity fell 
apart, paving the way for the Kemalist 
movement which refused to recognize Tur- 
key’s defeat in the war. The Russian Bol- 
sheviks from the north and the Allied 
Powers from the south supported the move- 
ment and the Turkish army, which had 
been vanquished and was demoralized in 
1918, became confident, arrogant and ag- 
ressive in 1920. 

The orders from the Ministry of Interior 
in Istanbul were ignored. The provincial 
Governors now took their orders from 
Mustafa Kemal and Veronica and all the 
Veronicas remained in their Harems to 
suffer and to bear children for the execu- 
tioners of their people. 
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Bitter, bitter, bitter is the Chalice wine, 
Insubstantial indeed 
Invisible bread. 


Wash the hands of giving in a crystal 
spring, 

Dry them with linen love, 

Veronica's veil. 


Walking on a rosary road, 
Do not look back or down, 


- Or become that pillar of salt, 


mediocrity, 

Or become the drowning faith of Simon 
Bar Jona. 

Survive the Calvary celebration then, 


Not with a sword slice at death, 
But with charity. 
VimcENE LEAGUE 


Poems by 
Virgene League 
Diana Der Hovanessian 
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BRYCE CANYON 


Nature has built her own cathedrals 
here 

And glorified far more than her own 
name 

In shafts of light that lean and give 
support 

To corridors lit by the same tortuous 
flame. 

Here are her temple banners, saffron 
and true red 


‘Of the evening sun, whipping against 


walls of sand, 

Walls that condense the past into 
striped space 

Keeping a sleeping tree, a fossil 
face, 

Walls rising to minarets and bell 
towers 

Hiding not droves but eagle bowers 

All here where humble wonder stands 
in human plight 

And praises not the architect, but 

human sight. 

Diana Der Hovanessia& 
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ORIGIN 


AND DEVELOPMENT 


OF EASTERN MOGNASTICISM 


GRIGOR ABEGHA 


After its final victory in the 4th century, 
Christianity came out of the catacombs 
and in many centuries became the state 
religion. It was during this period that 
the church effected its internal organi- 
zation and the final establishment of the 
hierarchical ranks — Deacon, Elder and 
Bishop. 


In the history of Christianity the 4th 
century stands out as the period of literary, 
cultural and religious development. In- 
deed, it was during this period that the 
tradition of the “Pilgrimage” came into 
existence and grew, initiated by Constan- 
jtine’s mother the Emperess Helena herself. 
Reverence toward the relics of the saints 
became the chief expression of the piety 
of the believers in the 4th century. 


Side by side with the growth of the 
spiritual life we also note the development 
of the Rite — the divine ritual. Meanwhile 
we note the rise and growth of the mon- 
asteries — the monastic order and the con- 
gregation — as the most important phen- 
omenon of the time, replete with fervent 
zeal and faith, a faith which found its 
final manifestation in “monastic seclusion.” 


The origin of monasticism is placed at 
the 8rd century, although in its initial 


form it existed as early as the beginnings 
and expansion of Christianity. 


As long as Christianity was the object 
of persecution, all the more the believers 
lived a secluded, secret life, subjecting 
themselves to all sort of privation. The 
ecclesiastical chiefs, in turn, generally. be- 
came hermits and celibates. 


Emperor Constantine’s Edict, proclaim- 
ing Christianity as a free religion, brought 
about a great change in the life of the 
church in which the hermits and the monks 
had been confronted with great hard- 
ships in the maintenance of their pecu- 
liar life. 


To protect the hermits and the monks 
from impending danger, the high ranking 
clergy began to draw up definite laws and 
canons. Thus, the hermits were allowed 
to maintain their own private hermitages. 
They were obliged to pray at certain des- 
ignated hours, to dine at certain hours, 
to put a stop to irrelevant visits, and to 
indulge in acts of mercy. In Jerusalem 
they assembled in a church to read 
psalms. This took place both in the even- 
ings and at all hours of the day. 


A celibate was obliged to spend his 
entire time in silent meditation, self-exam- 
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ination, fasting and prayer. He was alse 
supposed to pray everywhere and at all 
hours, whether on foot or seated, at work- 
ing hours, during meals and upon retiring 
and rising. 

The hermits and the celibates were 
dressed in a coarse garment of black cloth 
and a headgear which must cover the 
whole body even to the tips of the fingers, 
with the exception of the face, as a sign 
of retiring from the world and living an 
introspective life. 


It was also during this period that the 


nunneries came into existence. 


How to explain the origin of this mode 
of life? Various opinions have been ad- 
vanced in explanation. According to some 
eastern monasticism came from Egypt while 
others trace its origin to copying the 
Buddhist hermits. Some liken them to the 
Esseneans who lived in the Desert of En- 
kaddi near the Dead Sea in the days of 
Christ. There have even been those who 
affirm that the idea of hermitage was 
borrowed from the worshippers of Mihr. 
And finally, historians tell us that mones- 
ticism was copied from the Neoplantonism 
of Alexandrea. 

It is quite true that, externally, the 
Buddist hermits the recluses of Egypt, 
the Esseneans and the Neoplatonians had 
a close resemblance to Christian monastics, 
yet they differed in words. This similarity 
should not be ascribed to influence but 
to ascertain dispositions of life which, in 
its common nature and character, might 
have found expression in a number of 
religious of the pre-Christian era. 

Eastern monasticism whose founders 
were Anthony and Bakom in Egypt and 
Barsegh in Asia Minor developed along 
two lines: 1. hermitage (in the dessert), 
and 2. seclusion or monasticism. The mon- 
astic order or the congergation. 


MONASTICISM 79 


St. Anthony was the first hermit of the 
desert. Born in 251 in Qeman, the south 
of Memphis, he was the son of a munifi- 
cent family which propagated Christianity. 
Having lost his parents in early childhood, 
at the age of 18 - 20 he heard the divine 
call and leaving his estates to his neigh- 
bors he gave away his possessions to the 
poor. After insuring the economic security 
of his sister he joined the company. of 
an old hermit in a neighboring village 
for his training. Here he spent his time 
working, praying and reading the Holy 
Scriptures. Hermits in those days gener- 
ally read the Psalms and the Holy 
tures because these books dealt 
with the ideas of sin and contrition. 
excited the hermit’s mind and aroused 
curiosity, lending forces to his religious 
bent. Conversely, the hermit accepted 
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After having spent a few years with the 
old hermit, St. Anthony, now more con- 


rallied around him whom he tauught how 
to conquer the evil — satan. Meanwhile 
he kept close contact with the activity 
of the church. It was at this time that 
Maximianus Daya (Marcus Aurelius) 
launched a fierce persecution of the Chris- 
tians, confining them to prisons and tho 
hard labor in mines. Saint Anthony sent 
father confessors to these mines and the 
prisons of Alexandrea to cheer and bolster 
up the faith of the Christians. In $12, 
having joined a caravan, after hav- 
ing travelled for three days along the 
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coast of the Red Sea, he stopped near a 
high mountain called Quelzoum at the 
base of which ran a stream. This was his 
last resting place. He died at the ripe age 
of 105, on January 17, 356 A.D., having 
served as a model father of the hermits 
of the desert. 


St. Bakom the monastic organized the 
life of the congregation. St. Bakom was 
born in Upper Thebes (Haute-Thebaidc), 
Egypt, about 292 A.D. He was the disciple 
of Palomon who, like St. Anthony, gave 
direction to the hermits. He became a 
hermit in 314 and, in $23, founded a mon- 
astery in Tabenisi, Upper Egypt, on the 
banks of the Nile. St. Bakom, presumably 
the father of the monastic institution, died 
on May 8, 346, in Egypt. 


Monasticism in Egypt was started by 
Paul of Thebaide about 340, and especially 
by St. Anthony. Paul is the first Christian 
hermit known to us, a virtuous educated 
youth who dedicated himself to a life of 
holy seclusion in his eary chidhood and 
retired to the mountains to the right and 
left of the Nile. His biographer tells us that, 
under the rocks, he found a cave with a 
palm tree and a spring of water at the 
entrance, fully sufficient for a living, for 
a man who had voluntarily subjected him- 
self to a life of privation for the sake of 
God. 


Chateaubriand tells us that the Egypt- 
ian. hermit resigned the pleasures of life 
and spent his time in labor, fasting and 
praying. He slept scarcely a few hours on 
a dry plank, then, awaking, he made his 
voice heard under the beautiful skies of 
Egypt, among the ruins of Thebes and 
Memphis. Twenty years before St. An- 
thony, St. Paul showed that chosen spirit 
the path to seclusion and holy meditation. 
Not thinking of himself, his well being, 
his relatives or the lay civilization on the 
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banks of the Nile, the desert hermit strove 
to attain perfection by his spiritual life. 
Through his austerity he laid the founda- 
tion of an order which would be developed 
by his successor St. Anthony. 


Thanks to these two saints Egypt te- 
came filled with desert hermits. Each 
lived apart from the other, but on Satur- 
days and Sundays they all assembled at the 
church to partake of holy communion and 
to hear the. word of God. 


The Life of the Monastics 


The life of the monastics in the desert 
was not an easy life, but a perpetual fight 
against evil. They were very severe on 
their bodies, torturing themselves and go- 
ing without sleep during nights, living on 
a piece of dry bread for days and weeks 
and months. In the daytime, under the 
burning sun, they moved heavy stones to 
build their monasteries, for weeks they 
lived outside the shelter of their cells, 
scorching under the hot sun,.and freezing 
from the cold of the night. They spent days 
and weeks among the thorn of the bushes, 
pricking and bleeding their bodies, they 
stood on foot during the fast days, and 
imprisoned themselves for years. 


As the numbers of the hermits multi- 
plied, Father Bakom gave them a new 
form of isolation, more developed and more 
regular. He brought into existence a col- 
lective monastic life which deprived the 
individual of his private . property. “No 
such things as mine or yours,” they used 
to say to one another, they lived by estab- 
lished rules and canons, obeying the 
orders of their chief, the Abbot. 

After Bakom’s death his system was 
spread, resulting in the founding of count- 
less monasteries. 

Egypt was not the only site of the 
origin of Eastern monastics. In Jerusalem, 
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too, through the efforts of Hilarion, mon- 
asticism found a firm footing and grad- 
ually became organized. These desert 
monks, like all the others, tortured their 
bodies, in a way to atone for their sins. 


Monasticism took a foothold likewise in 
northern Syria and Mesopotamia. In 
northern Syria there evolved a new form, 
some of the hermits lived on pillars and 
were called dwellers on the pillars. Uni- 
versally known is Simeon (Stylites) the 
dweller on the pillar who spent his life in 
fasting. Churchmen urged him to put an 
end to his former life of torture, whereupon 
he broke chains which tied him to a rock, 
and thereafter he picked the pillar. At first 
he lived at a height of three meters, later 
he extended the range to eight meters. 


St. Simon fulfilled a true mission through 
the influence of his miracles and his life 
of austerity. Large numbers of Assyrians, 
Persians and Armenians were converted 
to Christianity as a result of his sermons 
from his pillar. 


In Asia Minor monasticism advanced 
under the influence of St. Barsegh. Born 
in 332 in Caesarea, Cappadocea, he re- 
ceived a high degree of Christian educa- 
tion and in 357, at the age of 25, despite 
his physical weakness, he toured the 
whole of the East to see and study the 
life of the hermits. On his return to Neo- 
Caesarea in 360, together with a few her- 
mits, he founded the first monastery in 


Asia Minor. 


The Appication and the Acceptance 
of the Novitiate 


In the initial stages the acceptance of 
the novitiate into the monastery life was 
comparatively easy. The novitiate went 
to three hermits to live with them and 
when he saw he could keep up the life 


he would clinch his association, would 
build a cell for himself and would live 
like the rest. 


It was more difficult, however, to break 
into the Bakomian and Barseghian mon- 
asteries where discipline was strict and ex- 
pulsion, in case of a repetition of an of- 
fence, was swift. 


The Barseghians took a long time in- 
vestigating the novitiate’s inner inclina- 
tions, and those alone were accepted who 
were free, poor, but not slaves. The mar- 
ried men were accepted only when their 
wives gave their assent. When the candi- 
date was accepted, he was led to the as- 
sembly of the brethren where he put on 
the monk’s garment. The first requisite of 
St. Barsegh in a candidate is obedience. 

To give an idea of the type of tests with 
which they explored the candidate’s true 
dispositions, the following anecdotes are 
in point. 

It is related that John of Lecopolis spent 
his youth with the monks, without hav- 
ing lived in the seculsion of the desert. To 
form an idea about his attitude toward 
obedience, the old Abbot planted a dry 
rod in the soil and told the youth to 
water it two or three times a day so that 
it might sprout roots. For more than a year 
John hauled water from far away and 
watered the stick without any result, and 
yet he did not utter a word of either dis- 
appointment or complaint. Finally the old 
Abbot stopped the ordeal. 


In a second test, John was ordered to 
remove a mighty rock. The novitiate 
worked so hard that the rock was wet 
with the sweat of his arms. It was after 
these convincing tests that they finally 
saw in him the spirit of obedience and 
accepted him into the monastic congreg- 
ation. 

By degrees they were taught to read, 
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and they even learned the Bible by heart, 
the psalms in particular. Should the can- 
didate ever relinquish the monastic life 
and returned to the laity he was re- 
garded as a renouncer of his holy vows. 


The Laws of the Monastery 


For an adequate comprehension of the 
inner life of the Bakomian Monastery one 
must know its organization. St. Bakom 
directed seven monasteries, each super- 
vised by an Abbot who in turn had one or 
more deputies. The monastery was divided 
into many homes or families, each three 
or four families forming a group (tribe). 
Each home consisted of approximately 40 
members.who lived in separate cloisters. 
Later on three were crowded into one cell. 


The homes or the families were distin- 
guished from one another by their occupa- 
tions, such as, the kitchen, the hospital, the 
door keepers, the farmers and the artisans, 
all of which were important for the mon- 
astery as sources of income. Each home 
or family had its chief who was called 
“praepositus,” who, however, was subject 
to the Abbot. 


The Barseghian conception was differ- 
ent. Instead of this double management, 
an Abbot and a superintendent of the 
house, St. Barsegh insisted on a single 
authority. A lieutenant or a deputy abbot 
could only be permitted in the absence of 
an abbot. Furthermore, the number of the 
Barseghian families was very limited, while 
the Bakomians were numerous. The Ba- 
komian Tabenessi monastery, for instance, 
numbered 1,800 members. 


Duties 


The duties of the Bakomian Monastery 
were: the daily ritual, the preservation of 
the spiritual life, and partaking of the com- 
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munion. St. Barsegh maintained the tradi- 
tional hours of prayer, the morning, third, 
sixth, ninth, evening, resting and night 
hours. During these hours all the members 
of the congregation prayed together. 


In the Bakomian monasteries the chiefs 
of the homes taught religion and spiritual 
education two or three times in the week. 
The Abbot spoke to all the monks, after 
which each returned to his cloister to med- 
itate on the subject. The chiefs of the 
homes took a keen interest in the life of the 
members, interrogated them and gave 
them their observations and suggestions. 
They kept a close watch on their life, 
their meditations and their labor. Saturdays 
and Sundays were communion days. 


According to the Barseghian law, before 
the communion, the communicant had to 
confess his sins to receive absolution from 
the priest. This law was put into effect 
in all the Eastern monasteries. 


Reading was compulsory for the mon- 
astics. The first day of the week the head 
of the house obtained the necesary books 
which served as text books for the coming 
week. Scribes and caligraphers had a great 
representation in the institution. 


St. Barsegh made it a condition that 
the members of his order study the Bible, 
and to make it easy, he interpreted the 
hard passages. He also put a premium on 
manual labor, for more than Bakom, giv- 
ing the preference to farming. 


The Bakomian discipline designated 
Wednesday and Friday as the days for 
fasting. On those days they dined only 
once, following the Ninth Hour; while on 
ordinary days they dined twice, some only 
once in two days, and the more puritanical, 
once in five days. St. Barsegh forbad these 
extraordinary asperities. 

To the hermit and the desert recluses, 
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with the exception of the old and the 
sick, wine and meat were forbidden, For- 
bidden was to partake of anything outside 
of meal hours, even the fruit in the garden. 
The head of the house taught the members 
proper decorum during meals. 


The Bakomian law forbade sleeping 
while reclining; they should be seated and 
covered with only a blanket. They should 
sleep with their clothes on, and their cells 
should be open at all hours of the night. 


Guests were forbidden to intermingle 
with the members of the congregation, or 
to dine with them, for fear they might 
scandalize the weak, the novitiates and the 
children. The guest, however, was received 
with great honors, being led to the recep- 


tion room. 


In this manner, toward the end of the 
4th century, with the development of the 
hermit life, various types of monasticism 
came into existence: monastic orders, 
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monks, hermits, recluses and sybirites who 
lived in groups of three or four, wandered 
from monastery to monastery and from 
town to town, and were a burden to their 
hosts, sometimes to the point of exaspera- 
tion. A burden on others they became a 


discredit to the monastic institution. 


These improprieties of the wandering 
monk, which failed to cast the slightest 
shadow on the reputation of the monastic 
orders, in no wise can lead one, however, 
to think that monasticism was an assembly 
of indolent and begging individuals. The 
devotion, the self-abnegation and the sac- 
rifice of the monks, and their blessed ser- 
vice to the cause of Christ is proved by 
the record of history. 


We owe the spread of the Christian doc- 
tine, the development of literature and 
the creation of the spiritual life to theso 
“holy madmen” who put into practice with 
their actual life the supreme command of 
the Master: “Love thy neighbor as thy- 


self.” 












@ A SCHOLARLY STUDY: 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE TURKISH 
MASSACRES OF 1894-1897 


GREGORY H. ARABIAN 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


In publishing this first installment from 
a recent work on the Hamidian persecu- 
tions of the 90's in Turkey it is not our 
intention to revive an old festering sore. 
Nor is a justification sought in an otherwise 
possibly extenuating or presumptuous 
claim that this is the best work on the sub- 
ject that has ever been written. Far better 
works by far more competent authors of 
many nationalities on the distressing sub- 
ject of the Armenian massacres have been 
written in the past, and we might rightly 
anticipate that a spectator world has long 
since been in possession of all the evidence 
which is necessary for the conclusive proof 
of the Turkish guilt. It is not the Christian 
world, or the civilized world, which we 
must convince in regard to the validity and 
the righteousness of the Armenian cause. 
The wonder of the century is that, despite 
the monumental evidence adduced by the 


best historians of the world in regard to 
the heinous enormity of the Turkish crime, 
to this date, after a lapse of fully sixty-one 
years, there has not been one Turkish 
statesmen, not one civic leader, not one 
soldier, or a poet or a peasant who has had 
the decency of admitting that, in massacr- 
ing the Armenians, their nation did the 
Armenians a great wrong. It is this abso- 
lute absence of any trace of remorse or 
regret that is appalling in the Turkish 
character. 

“An Inquiry Into the Armenian Massa- 
cres of 1894-97” is a collegiate thesis, pre- 
pared by an American-born and American- 
educated representative of our young gen- 
eration. Its value resides in the fact that it 
represents the reactions, the emotion, and 
withal, the dispassionate approach of an 
Armenian American youth to a subject 
which, even if only vicariously experienced, 
plays on the very heart strings of the par- 
ent people.—EDITORS 


INTRODUCTION 


At the base of the peninsula of Asia 
Minor, centered amidst the Black, Med- 
iterranean, and Caspian Seas lies the scene 
of the Armenian Massacres. This area, 
measuring some 500 miles east and west 
and 300 miles north and south stretches its 
confines from Asia Minor proper eastward 
to the frontiers of Persia and northward 


to Russia’s Caucasian Mountains; from the 
Black Sea to the northwest to the Mesopo- 
tamian plains on the South. For ages, this 
expanse was known as “Armenia,” but in 
1894, rigid censorship, aimed at stifling all 
traces of nationalism, banned the use of 
this term.’ Instead, the Turkish censors re- 
placed the proscribed word with the 
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equally correct term, “Anatolia.”* 

There never was a beginning to the mas- 
sacres and outrages committed. Abuses 
arising from misgovernment and instabil- 
ities always existed; demands for reform 
were always voiced. However, common as 
these incidents were, they seem to have 
occurred in series, each series with its 
examples. The particular round of mas- 
sacres described herein are most exem- 
plary, lasting roughly from 1894 to 1897. 
In regard to the timing of each and the 
subsequent attempt to relate one to the 
other by a time relationship, a few things 
need be mentioned. First of all, the area 
described is particularly mountainous; its 
communications so ancient and poor that 
a journey of ten to fifteen miles a day was 
the limit of ordinary travel.* Therefore, the 
village and provinces concerned led a rela- 
tively isolated existence apart from one 
another. The ties of nationalism were not 
yet developed, and though agitators and 
uprisings resulted, probably, from similar 
animations, the peculiar geographical con- 
ditions, coupled with the state of undevel- 
oped nationalism, renders doubtful any 
attempt to relate one massacre with the 
other so far as the Armenian people are 
concerned. Many times a Vali, or governor 
of an Armenian province* would use such 
repressive measures as he deemed fit, un- 
fettered in judgment and authority within 
his relatively decentralized and semi- 
isolated province. On the other hand, a 





1 Sir Edwin Pears,Turkey and Its People, p. 
277. 


2 George H. Hepworth, Through Armenia on 
Horseback, p, 200 ff. 

3 Frederick D. Greene, The Armenian Crisis 
in Turkey; The Massacre of 1894; Its Antecedents 
and Significance, p. 1. 

4 Henry Hyvernat, “Armenia, Past and Pres- 
ent: Helplessness of the Porte,” The Catholic 
World: A Monthly Magazine of General Liter- 
ature and Science, p. 324 (Vol. LXII Ooctober 
1895 — March 1896). 


Vali might require reinforcements of reg- 
ular Turkish troops and subsequently dis- 
patch for them.’ Also, the central govern- 
ment itself sometimes planned and organ- 
ized such a series of suppressions. In these 
instances, the Turkish government at 
Constantinople has some idea of when and 
where certain massacres were to take place. 
One can readiy understand, therefore, the 
possibility of conflicting claims as to 
whether or not one incident had a time re- 
lationship with dertain others. Actually 
both are right. Sometimes they did and 
sometimes they did not as the following 
descriptions will prove. For those inter- 
ested in such specificities, the appendix 
contains a reasonably reliable statistical 
table to which one might refer.* 


Those who executed the Armenian 
Massacres roughly fall into three categor- 
ies: The Kurdish Hamidiehs, the Turkish 
regulars, and miscellaneous Mohammedan 
mobs. The Kurds, often joined by their 
predatory Circassian neighbors (freshly 
expelled from the Russian Caucasus)? 
predominated the scene. A hardy, noble, 
rough horseman, the Kurd generally 
assumed a  don't-give-a-hang attitude 
toward life. He liked action, booty, and 
plunder. He was a horseman and a robber. 
He was unscrupulous. Amongst the Kurds, 
2. thief was considered as an independent 
man; a gentleman.’ Sultan Hamid was able 
to organize these unruly tribes® into the 
“HAMIDIEH” Cavalry bearing his name. 
It was this element which accomplished 
much of the massacres. The HAMIDEHS, 
by virtue of their being an irregular force 
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were told and readily understood that the 
only compensation which such a soldier 
received was whatever he could obtain 
through “fruits of war’!®. This was in 
perfect harmony with Kurdish desire and 
character. 

The Turks, or more specifically, the reg- 
ular soldiers of the Turkish Army often 
used to suppress “rebellion” wherever the 
central government saw fit. More fre- 
quently it was held in reserve, ready to 
support the irregular forces if they failed 
to overcome stubborn villagers." 

Miscellaneous mobs included Softas, or 
Mohammedan religious students;; Lazes, a 
tribe similar to the Kurds!?, and such 
Turks as “followed the crowd” in hopes of 
winning plunder along with the irregular 
soldiers. The importance of these mobs 
should not be understressed, because con- 
clusive evidence has shown that they were 
encouraged and armed by the local 
police'*, They received detailed instruc- 
tions and specific explanations as to the 
religious justification of the massacre." 

The instructions given these Moham- 
medan crowds and often to the soldiers 
also did not primarily emphasize the kill- 
ing of everyone; of this I am convinced. 
Those who were to massacre were told that 
they were at liberty to take away any 
belongings or goods of their neighbors, 
providing that neighbor was an Armenian. 
Robbery was the chief instruction; not 
massacre. However, there was a sort of 
obiter dicta, a secondary remark to the 





10 Interview with James H. Tashjian, Novem- 
ber 25, 1953. 

11 Greene, The Armenian Crisis in Turkey: 
The Massacre of 1894, Its Antecedents and Signi- 
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12 Interview with Harry Arabian, December 
21, 1953 

13 William Miller, The Ottoman Empire and 
its Successors, p. 429. 

4 Lord Eversley and Sir Valentin Chirol, The 
Turkish Empire, p. 340-341. 
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effect that should an Armenian resist such 
stealing, the robbers would not be held to 
account for his death. If such killing was 
a necessary means to arrive at the taking 
of his property, it was condoned.’® The 
instructions were these; the motives behind 
them are debatable, but the facts as stated 
are reasonably incontestable. 


General Discription of Events 


A. The Sassoun Massacre 

In 1888, there was organized the Society 
of Hindchak (“The Bell”) as a result of 
Armenian nationistic fervor.1* Many of the 
members of this Society were located in 
and around the village of Sassoun in the 
province of Bitlis, 200 miles south of the 
Russian border. The Sultan Abdul Hamid 
II was bothered when he learned of this, 
especially when he remembered Greece, 
Bulgaria, and Serbia had asserted them- 
selves and slipped out of his control.'? He 
was convinced that the Armenian popula- 
tion not only in Sassoun, but throughout 
his nation were bent upon trying “to 
destroy the Ottoman Empire.”'* The 
embarrassing agitations of the Armenian 
Hindchaks definietly purported, he felt, 
to invite the intervention of the foreign 
powers with the result of further reducing 
his empire. Not that these nationalistic 
agitations ever hoped to grow strong 
enough to personally bring about autonomy 
by revolution,’® but that they hoped to 
embarrass the Sultan, emphasize the 
cruelty and chaos under Turkish rule and 
thereby evoke pity from, and cause to be 


15 Eversley and Chirol, The Turkish Empire, 
p. 340-341. 

16 Miller, The Ottoman Empire and its Suc- 
cessors, p 428 ff. 

17 William Stearns Davis, A Short History of 
the Near East, p. 357 ff. 

18 A. W.. Terrell, “An Interview with Sultan 
Abdul Hamid,” The Century Magazine, p. 135. 
(Vol. LV November 1897 - April 1898). 

19 Hepworth, Through Armenia on Horse- 
back, p. 339. 
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brought to bear the forces of Europe to 
insure some sort of “Home Rule.” Joining 
the Sultan in his apprehensions were the 
thirty-six thousand Hamidieh irregulars. 
These, who accomplisled the majority 
of the massacres at Sassoun, were inter- 
view by an American correspondent two 
years later, They, too, felt that Armenian 
demands for autonomy made Turkey rest- 
less, and that this restlessness provoked 
the massacres was solely “politics”. 
Distraught by these fears, the Sultan 
began to take positive steps of prepara- 
tion, which were hardly a secret. The first 
one, the imposition of rigid censorship, 
was so strict that “no one would read a 
Turkish newspaper because it contained 
nothing worth reading.”* A general dis- 
arming of the Armenian population fol- 
lowed this. The Police claimed that they 
could not possibly give the Armenians the 
protection they clamored for if the Armen- 
ians themselves set an example of breaking 
the law by harboring firearms. Disarmed 
and sealed off, the preliminaries were com- 
pleted. In the early days of May, 1898, all 
Mohammedans, Turks, Kurds, Circassians 
— were summoned to the Mosques. Here 
they were instructed, religiously prepared 
and exhorted.2? Now there remained only 
an overt act, a provocation by the Armen- 
ians to apply the igniting spark. This was 
provided when, in the middle of May, 
1898, the capture of one Damatian, an 
agitator, led the Governor-General of the 
province to believe that here in Sassoun, 
villagers were probably harboring add- 
itional similar agitators.2* Thereupon, he 


20 Hepworth, Through Armenia on Horse- 
back, p. 54. 

21 Davis, A Short Mistory of the Near East, 
p. 357. 
22 Eversley and Chirol, The Turkish Em- 
bire, p. 340. 

rt Frederick D. Greene, The Rule of the Turk, 
p. 


ordered the Kurds to prepare for an attack. 
As it took time for the Kurdish tribes to 
gather and make ready, so did the inter- 
val afford the villages the time to discover 
the plans and prepare a defense. This 
resulted in the repulse of the first Kurdish 
attack, Simultaneously, the villagers were 
able to destroy a vital bridge spanning a 
deep river gorge, thereby preventing a vital 
means of entrance. Thus met, the Kurds 
withdrew and prepared to lay seige while 
the Governor-General reinforced them with 
equipment.** 


Between May-June of 1893 and August 
of 1894, attacks were discontinued in faver 
of a siege, during which a series of con- 
ferences were held, between the Vali and 
leading villagers. These parleys revealed 
that a principle grievance of the villagers 
of Sassoun was the need to pay taxes 
twice;not only to the government, but 
again.as a bribe to persuade Kurdish and 
Circassian raiders to refrain from attacking, 
This had become a habit.*® The villagers, 
therefore demanded a right of the govern- 
ment to protect them if taxes were to be 
paid. The Vali withdrew, promising nothing 
while the seige continued. Conferences 
lasted throughout the winter, but still no 
hope for peace was seen. 

In mid-August of 1894, Kurdish tribes 
resumed the attack. The seige grew tighter; 
reinforcements of Hamidiehs and equip- 
ment arrived; regular Turkish troops also 
lay in wait. At first, the Kurds of the 
Hamidieh Cavalry and other tribes were 
the only ones ordered to attack while Turk- 
ish regulars remained out of sight. Then, 
on August 31, the anniversary of Sultan 
Hamid’s accession, Marshal Zekki Pasha, 
Commander of the Hamidieh regiments 
ordered the Turks to battle. On such a day, 


24 Greene,The Rule of the Turk, p. 17. 
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Zekki urged them “to distinguish them- 
selves, and they made it the day of the 
greatest slaughter.”** The raiders were told 
“to make a clean sweep” with no distinc- 
tion as to age, sex, or loyalty. Conse- 
quently, instances of unspeakable cruelty 
and extreme dishonor followed. The store 
of apparently smuggled ammunition hav- 
ing run out, slaughter by bayonet and 
sword went unbridled. Four villages in the 
vicinity remained to be exterminated, but 
were saved by the arrival of the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Fourth Army 
Corps of Erzengan. The massacres at 
Sassoun lasted for about 23 days to mid- 
September of 1894.27 Conservative esti- 
mates calculated 12,000 dead.2® Zekki 
Pasha was promptly decorated for his 
“services,” notice of the event being 
published in the Turkish newspaper at 
Constantinople.*2® The Sultan who thus 
decorated Zekki Pasha was pleased that a 
hornet’s nest of agitators had been wiped 
out. 


The Sassoun massacres immediately 
incurred a vast well of public indignation 
and merciless criticism. Wm. Gladstone, 
once Prime Minister of Great Britain, came 
out of retirement to deliver the last speech 
of his public career, indecorously branding 
Sultan Abdul Hamid II as “Abdul the 
Damned,” “The Great Assassin,” and “The 
Red Sultan.”** Innumerable appeals and 
scholarly articles intensified public opinion 
by passionate descriptions and lengthy 
explanations. Professor Ramsey described 
it in no uncertain terms as an attempt when 


26 Greene, The Rule of the Turk, * Wa ff. 
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a settled government essayed, with calcu- 

lated policy, the extermination of a section 

of its own subjects, and has applied to the 
task all the resources of civilization, all the 

power that lies in organization, plan, cooper- 

ation, all the terrors of a standing army 

drilled and commanded to destroy a peo- 

ple.*1 


Lord Salisbury, England’s then current 
Prime Minister declared, 

The horror of the Armenian massacres has 

made Europe turn pale,,32 
implying that the massacre was a sudden, 
unheralded, and unforseen event.** Upon 
sober calculation, William Stearns Davis 
unrelentingly condemned the massacre 
he claimed was accomplished “at direct 
instigation of the Sultan.”*+ 


Public opinion thus expressed led the 
governments of the Powers of England and 
France to lodge a diplomatic protest, 
demanding the Sultan execute refornis 
long promised. The Sultan promptly and 
simply denied the very occurrence of the 
massacres, replying that his plans for 
reform were “progressing.”®5 


The following year (30 Sept. 1895), 
Armenians in Constantinople planned a 
“pacific demonstration” in protest against 
these massacres, Their leaders served prior 
notice to the officials of the Palace at 
Yildiz — Keosk and awaited a reply, which 
never came.** Both sides were in the dark. 
The Sultan never bothered to propose a 
conference to hear grievances; the demon- 





31 Dr. Ww. M. Ramsay, “Two Massacres in 
Asia Minor,” The Contemporary Review, p. 435. 

2 Creasy, Turkey, p. 500. 

33 “Armenia and the Powers: From behind 


the Scenes,” The Contemporary Review (Anony- 
mous) p. 628-643. (LXIX Jan - June 1896). 
=” A Short History of the Near East, 
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strators remained uncertain as to how their 
demonstration would be received. The 
result was that when the rather large group 
of Armenian demonstrators gathered to 
assemble before the Palace, armed soldiers 
and armed mobs conveniently stationed 
clashed with ‘the demonstrators, thus 
causing the first Constantinople massacre.** 
Some 1600 Armenians were killed before 
the palace gates and below the windows 
of the foreign embassies. General panic 
followed, while proposals and protests 
followed one another with inconclusive 
results. 

Meanwhile, similar massacres broke out 
throughout all of the Armenian provinces. 
Space forbids a recounting of the sixty to 
seventy massacres which took place during 
the winters of 1895 and 1896. Conse- 
quently, the treatment of these events 
demands extreme selectivity. In the brief 
narrations following, such selectivity has 
been used as will best emphasize the 
widespread geographical distribution of 
incidents; to show the general patterns and 
procedures followed, and to illustrate the 
near-simultaneousness with which they 


occurred. 
A. The Massacre of Trebizond 


Trebizond is a busy commercial port 200 
miles northwest of Sassoun on the Black 
seacoast. The business, trading, and bank- 
ing of this bustling city was largely domin- 
ated by enterprising Armenians, who on 
the day of the massacre, were busy in their 
offices and shops. Bahri Pasha, the gov- 
ernor of the district had been assassinated 
a few days before by Armenian revolu- 
tionists, it was presumed®* and it was 
suspected they were hiding in the 
Armenian quarter. The inhabitants dis- 


87 Ibid. 
38 Hepworth, Through Armenia on Horse- 
back, p. 60-61. 


regarded governmental demands that they 
deliver up the culprits, largely ignored the 
whole affair and prepared for business-as- 
usual on October 8, 1895. Unsuspectingly 
congregated in the market place, they were 
suddenly attacked at 11 a.m. by Turkish 
and Kurdish mobs. An estimated 1000, out 
of the total Armenian population of 2000, 
were slaughtered and clubbed to death.** 
Every shop in the area was looted and 
razed after the proprietors were disposed 
of. The business at Trebizond came to a 
standstill. Chaos reigned and the second 
massacre was completed a few weeks 
after that in Constantinople. 

A month later, 100 miles south of 
Trebizond and 150 miles north of Sassoun, 
the massacre at Erzeroum was shaping up. 
As a result of a skirmish between two rival 
Armenian agitators, a secret message was 
intercepted by the Turkish government 
there. The message was an account of the 
minutes of an Armenian revolutionary 
meeting, and instructed that* 

The continuation of the revolution having 
been decided, (it was voted) to form a num- 
ber of small bands who shall operate in the 
country and thus cause embarrassment to 
the government. These bands shall execute 
the Musselman population, shall occupy 
mountains and highroads and attack post 
carriers and travellers, and so provoke dis- 
order.*1 

The Vali, later interviewed by a N.Y. 
Herald correspondent, was convinced this 
was the “sole cause” of trouble at Erzer- 
oum. Jolted by this message, the Governor 
ordered an intensive search for firearms 
throughout Erzeroum in the Amenian vil- 
lages suspected of revolutionary activity.** 


89Greene,The Rule of the Turk, p. 31. 
40 Hepworth, Through Armenia on Horse- 
back, p. 100 ff. 
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Despite the fact that there had been calm 
and quiet up to this time, search was 
ordered. Not until November 5, 1895 was 
it to be carried out, however.** Upon this 
day, after the Moslem population left their 
mosques after the noon hour of prayer, 
and where apparently they had been 
properly instructed, the Erzeroum mas- 
sacre broke out.** Again at high noon, the 
Armenians were congregated in the market 
place they had dominated for so long, 
unsuspecting and unarmed, engaged in 
business-as-usual. Many sources distinctly 
recall a bugle call which was apparently 
the signal for the fracas to begin.“ The 
massacres were accomplished by shooting, 
stabbing, and burning — no clubbing 
and upon the blast of a second bugle, 
which again many people clearly remem- 
bered, operations automatically ceased. 
Conservatives placed the dead at 1000- 
1100.46 700 houses and 1500 shops had 
been completely looted before being razed. 
And thus was completed the massacre at 
Erzeroum. 


By far, the massacre at Harpoot was the 
largest and most reliably reported. Har- 
poot was a rich, densely populated 
Armenian business center, 75-100 miles 
west of Sassoun. A week after the 
Erzeroum incident (150 miles to the 
northwest) on November 11, a general 
massacre by the Turkish and Kurdish mobs 
rendered a total of over 15,000 dead.‘ 
Here, Kurds killed only upon encountering 
resistance to their robbery. The Turks, 
however, killed in cold blood every 
Armenian they could find. Fourteen Prot- 


—_——— 
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estant pastors were killed when they 
refused to deny Christianity. A missionary 
report later listed that out of 15,400 
Armenian houses, 7,054 had been burned 
to the ground.*® 

And so they continued. One by one, for 
reasons real or manufactured, a people 
was exterminated. With the conclusion of 
the second Constantinople massacre which 
claimed 6000 dead,*® the total for the two 
and a half year period hovered close to 
250,000 Armenian dead.®° 

The first chapter thus closes, As concise 
and complete a narration has been 
attempted. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that these occurrences were out- 
ward manifestations and known facts. In 
the following chapters, the more import- 
ant analysis of reasons and causes will 
more fully explain why these happenings 
occurred. 


The Role of Religion and Religious 
Differences 


One of the most commonly stated, if not 
strongly implied, reasons for the causes of 
the Armenian Massacre is the fact that 
there existed an irreconcilable antagonism 
between Christians and Mohammedan 
Turks, Kurds, and Circassians. Those who 
cite religion as a cause hold that the major 
motives, if not the only motive, were the 
desires to convert Christians into Islam 
or else kill the unbelieving infidel. There- 
fore, they would say that the fact that 
Armenians were Christians, PER SE, was 
an excuse for massacring them. 

In the province of Kars, 150 miles west 
of the Black Sea Coast, there occurred a 
a massacre which had a particularly reli- 
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gious character to it, and seems to support 
this theory. An “official investigation” 
revealed that 

170 Armenian clergymen wefe tortured to 

death because they would not deny their 

Christ. — In the province of Kars is a group 

of 60 towns and villages in which no Christ- 

ian church was left standing and no Christian 
priest left alive. Investigation showed that 

568 churches were destroyed and 282 were 

transformed into mosques.51 
The great number of Armenian churches 
in existence is explained by the fact that 
every village, hamlet, or similar area in- 
variably had a church of their own. 

Mr. Fitzmaurice, representative and 
chief “dragoman” or interpreter for the 
British Embassy at Constantinople, re- 
ceived the Sultan’s permission to travel 
in Armenia specifically to inquire into the 
reported forced conversions from Christ- 
ianity into Islam. Upon reaching the 
vicinity of Birejek, he was convinced that 
the Mohammedan mobs were chiefly 
animated by the demand that Christians 
should renounce and become converts of 
Islam. He also reported that the mob was 
determined to kill anyone who renounced 
Islam after becoming such a _ convert. 
This account particularly interests me since 
it is a first-hand account by a reasonably 
competent Englishman who actually 
witnessed the massacre. _ 

Supporting these two claims that 
Christianity was the chief cause, if not the 
only one, for the Armenian massacres, are 
a few others. In the city of Ourfa in 
late December of 1895, the massacres were 
again given a religious character by the 
indiscriminate slaughter of Armenians in 
the huge Cathedral of Ourfa, holding over 
a thousand people. Moslem fanatics who 


51 H. H. Gowen, Asia: A Short History from 
the Earliest Times to the Present Day, p. 281. 
52 Pears, Turkey and Its People, p. 285 ff. 


carried out the butchery derided the 
Christians, calling “on Christ to prove 
himself now a greater prophet than 
Mahomet (Mohammed ).”5% 

Theodore Peterson, in an interesting 
scholarly article, with no hesitation cites 
religion as the cause of the massacres, and 
even condones it by saying that the Sultan 
and his Mohammedan followers were 
simply following a religious command, and 
thus proving their faithfulness to the con- 
cepts of Islam. He cites the phrase in the 
47th Chapter of the Koran, thz Bible of the 
Mohammedans, where Mohammed orders, 
“When ye encounter the unbelievers 
strike off their heads until you have made 
a great slaughter of them.” Therefore he 
concludes, the followers of Islam were 
actually on a religious crusade, sanctioned 
and ordered by their prophet. 


Mr. Peterson is joined by innumerable 
others; for instance, Talcott Williams who 
devotes a whole chapter of his book to 
“The Christian Massacres,” stating that 

All the Moslem races in Turkey. . . .are 
responsible for the long continued slaughter of 
the Christian races in Turkey.55 


The reader may notice that none of the 
above have been Armenians, but “foreign” 
representatives, correspondents, and schol- 
ars. I do not feel that I could leave this 
side of the argument without allowing an 
Armenian eye-witness to state his own 
case. The Reverend Dr. Gaidzakian, 
expelled from Armenia, arrived in the U.S. 
in 1898 or thereabouts, with visions still 
fresh in his mind. He devotes a small 
section of his book. with innumerable 


83 Pears, Turkey and Its People, p. 285 ff. 

54 Theodore P “Turkey and 
menian Crisis,” Bank he Werle. A Montbly 
Magazine of Gener. aoe and Science, 
p. 664 ff. Wa ExT April - Sept. 1895). 

55 Talcott Williams, Turkey: A Problem of 
Today, p. 195. 
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instances in which priests, villagers, and 
Armenians of every sort were tortured and 
killed throughout the expanse of Armenia, 
solely because they refused to renounce 
Christianity in favor of Islam. He recounts 
the shooting of Rev. Abushazatian on Dec. 
29, 1895 after fruitless attempts at con- 
version; the incident of Nov. 23, 1895 when 
in Severak, the Rev. Mardiros was struck 
by an axe which split his head after the 
mob had offered him his life if he re- 
nounced Christianity.5® I do not feel 
that accounts like this should be over- 
looked when one is examining religion and 
religious differences as a cause for the 
Armenian Massacres. 

On the other side, however, there is 
another group which minimizes and even 
discounts the fact that religion and its 
differences had anything to do with the 
masacres. 

On the other side, however, there is 
another group which minimizes and even 
discounts the fact that religion and its 
differences had anything to do with the 
massacres. 

Lord Eversley, an attache of the British 
foreign office, to attributed the massacres to 
a “greed for lust and jealousy was not an 
appeal to Moslem fanaticism.5* 

George Hepworth, an American cor- 
respondent for the New York Herald joined 
Lord Eversley in discounting religion as 
even a factor in the problem, Hepworth 
writes “In my judgement, the Sultan was 
right.” He claims that most of the Turkish 
population was illiterare and assumed the 
precepts of religion “lightly.”5* 

Sultan Hamid, when personally asked 
about the factor of religion, repeatedly 
denied the connection. In this connection 


56 Gaidzakian, Illustrated Armenia, p. 251 ff. 

57 Eversley and Chirol, The Turkish Empire, 
p. 340 ff. 
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he related a story of his ancestor, Selim I, 
grandson of the conqueror of Constantin- 
ople, who thought that his empire would 
be strengthened if all his subjects pro- 
fesed the same religion. Upon asking his 
Sheik-ul-Islam, or Chief religious adviser, 
if it would be permissible to kill all Christ- 
ians who refused conversion, the Sheik 
issued a fetvoa or judgement denying the 
religious sanction of such action and hold- 
ing that “Christians who were peaceful 
must be protected.” Selim I respected the 
fetva, the Sultan concludes, and it has 
continued to be a respected precedent.®® 
Sultan Hamid specifically explained that 
the Koran prohibits cruelty “except during 
war.” It requires that all men who believe 
in God shall be protected, with this one 
exception. Going further, Sultan Hamid 
declared that all Mussulmans regard as 
sacred the Koran, Bible, Talmud, and the 
Book of Confucius, and “no true Mussul- 
man will ever punish any man on account 
of hos religion, if he worships God.” There- 
fore, on first hand evidence, we have a 
definite rejection of the theory by the Sul- 
tan himself that religion was not the cause 
for the Armenian Massacres.™ The Sultan, 
in addition to being the political ruler of 
the Ottoman Empire is also the Khalif, or 
“vice regent of the prophet,” leader of the 
Mohammedan religious world.** Therefore, 
his own statement on the question should 
carry some weight. 

Joining those who discount religious 
differences as a cause of the Armenian 
massacres, lastly, is Lord Bryce of Eng- 
land. In a significant statement delievered 
before the House of Lords, he declared 
that there was nothing in the precepts of 
the Mohammedan religion to justify the 
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slaughter of Armenians. In fact, he aptly 
pointed out that high Moslem religious 
authorities had themselves condemned the 


massacre.®? 


What is to be done with these equally 
authoritative, yet definitely contradictory 
arguments? In my judgement, I do not 
think that either should be thrown out. 
Both arguments are correct to a certain 
degree, but obviously each, from the stand- 
point of serving as a complete, individual 
interpretation, is misleading. Comparing 
these two sets of arguments with a third 
group of factors, I have found that religion 
was not really a cause for the Armenian 
Massacres in the sense that per se the Turk- 
ish and Kurdish Mohammedans were 
religiously inspired, determined to embark 
upon a crusade for conversion. The facts 
in this third group show rather conclusively 
that religion and religious differences were 
used as a tool, a means to accomplish 
ulterior purposes. These were, I believe: 

(A) The immediate, popular, but 
wholly secondary purpose of acquiring 
plunder through religiously justified rob- 
bery and killing, if necessary, of the “in- 
fidel.” It was as universally accepted that 
the Armenian was more thrifty, energetic, 
and resourceful than his Mohammedan 
neighbor® as it was felt traditional that 
a sort of justification existed that all Mos- 
lems had a right to plunder Christians. 

(B) The ultimate and far-reaching pur- 
pose, however, was the re-establishment 
of subjugation over groups within the 
Empire. The Sultan was determined in this 
way to teach his subjects to “mind their 
master”® instead of looking elsewhere for 
aid. The ends stated will be treated in more 
details later; but the important point at 


62 Arnold J. Toynbee, Armenian Atrocities: 
The Murder of a Nation, p. 7-13. 
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hand is to show how religion was used as 
a means to bring about these stated ends. 

The Ottoman government of 1894 was 
based on a politico-religious system. Sul- 
tan Abdul Hamid II in addition to being 
the ruler of the Ottoman Empire was 
simutaneously, automatically, and inex- 
tricably the Khalif, or supreme head, of 
the Mohammedan religious world. Hamid 
used this high religious office to further 
his ultimate aim of re-establishing Ottoman 
power and reinforcing the supreme, auto- 
cratic control of the Sultanate, which had 
progressively weakened by a series of 
revolutions. In illustrating how this was 
done, I wish neither to condemn nor ap- 
prove his policy, but attempt to illustrate 
how religion was utilized and inextricably 
woven into this ultimate aim as a means 
for its furtherance. 

In 1891, three years before the intensifi- 
cation of the Armenian Massacres, the 
Sultan organized and enrolled a force of 
30,000 Kurd Mohammedans into an 
irregular fighting force called “The Ham- 
idieh Cavalry.”** He lavishly entertained 
many of the leaders and other representa- 
tives of this group at his palace at Yildiz- 
Kiosk the same year. Upon taking his 
leave of them, he instructed them “to sup- 
press the Armenians,” and gave them his 
personal assurances that they would not 
“be called to answer before the tribunals 
for any acts of oppression committed 
against the Christians.”** In a few short 
years, the Cavalry force grew in Kurdish 
popularity, swelling to some 60,000 horse- 


men.*®® 
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Here we have initial mention of the 
fact that the more important thing to do 
is to “suppress” and “oppose” the Armenian, 
secondary emphasis is placed upon the fact 
that he is a Christian. Christianity opposed 
to Islam thus ends in a result which serves 
not as a direct cause, but as a means to 
sanction and encourage such “oppression” 
as will affect the reinforcing of the auto- 
cracy of the Sultanate. 

In addition to these specific instructiuns, 
we must remember that the Hamidieh 
Cavalry was predominantly Kurdish, and 
that the Kurds were Mohammedans. True, 
that many of them were illiterate, as were 
a great number of the Turks. However, 
they knew enough of their own religion to 
know that the Koran, whenever the infidel 
was encountered, justified slaughter.” 


Of no less importance than the two 
above observations is the fact that these 
Hamidiehs were irregular soldiers. This 
means that the pay which they received 
was whatever they could obtain by plunder 
from those whom they attacked.7! Add 
this incentive to the religious justification 
of the Koran: then consider the exhorta- 
tions and assurances by Khalif Abdul 
Hamid, and a substantial pattern of ex- 
ploitation of religion evolves. 

In addition to the Sultan’s connection 
with the Hamidieh Cavalry, the question 
of reform in government looms as a sal- 
ient feature. The Sultan, here again, used 
religion to cover up abuses, satisfy Moham- 
medans, and subjugate Armenians: all to 
the benefit of his entrenchment at the 
throne. Mohammedans and Christians alike 
admitted and recognized the corrupt and 
inefficient administration of government 
in Turkey. Its policies of censorship were 
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notoriously and even excessively oppres- 
sive.*” Consequently, both Mohammedans 
and Christians felt the effects of bad gov- 
ernment. That the Mohammedans also 
wished for reform is an established fact,” 
but when the supreme Khalif raised the cry 
of “Islam in danger,”’* invariably, due to 
fear of insurrection against the govern- 
ment, the Mohamedans submitted and fol- 
lowed his bidding, resulting in an arous- 
ing of Turk fanaticsm and “when the 
fanaticism of the Turk is excited, he is as 
barbarous as his ancestor under Timor the 
Tartar.”’> In this way did the Sultan utilize 
religion not only to influence his 30-60,000 
Cavalrymen, but also to suppress discon- 
tent with the existing government unre- 
formed, and to channel and transform the 
greed of his Mohammedan subjects into 
religious fanaticism directed at killing and 
robbing the relatively better-living Armen- 
ian neighbors. Ultimately, this strength- 
ened the autocracy and the position of the 
Sultanate in the Ottoman Empire — such 
was the aim. 

Turning from the Sultan and govern- 
mental reform, and considering the utiliza- 
tion of religion as a means to further gov- 
ernmental policy in relation to the Koran 
is the next problem. In this respect, the 
Koran, the Bible of all Mohammedans, has 
been the center of many significant state- 
ments. The center of controversy is that 
part of the Koran which states “When you 
encounter the unbelievers, strike off their 
heads until you have made a _ great 
slaughter.”"* The Koran and its sanction 
was not the real cause of the Armenian 
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massacres in the sense that it compelled all 


Mohammedans to fulfill a _ religious 
demand. However, in the sense that it was 
used as a tool, a means for justification, of 
the Armenian massacres, the Koran did 
enter the picture. The Sultan considered 
solely the fact that Armenians were in 
insurrection against the government, and 
to justify the slaughter used the Koran to 
support him.”? Whether or not insurrection 
occurred is another matter; the main 
point of contention at this point is 
that the Koran was used as a religious 
means to justify slaughter, a policy and 
end of the government. 

From a religious standpoint, the Koran 
was not a direct cause of the massacres. 
The Sultan’s own statement denying that 
he was fulfilling such a religious injunc- 
tion™® and the statement from Lord Bryce 
who claimed that even high Moslem offi- 
cias condemned the massacre’ make us 
reasonably sure of this. 

However, referring back to the Sultan’s 
significant statement, the connection 
betwen governmental policy and religion 
is clear. He states, 

No true Mussulman will ever punish any 

man on acount of his religion if he worships 

God, yet when people bind themstfves 

together by their religion and then use it 

to destroy the Ottoman Empire, a different 
question is presented.8° 

From this, we can detect his fear that 
the Christians of Armenia are binding 
together and using Christianity to destroy 
the Ottoman Empire. Secondly, I suggest 
that the “different question” raised by such 
a presupposed predicament seems to have 
been answered by the Sultan himself. By 


7 Terrell, “Interview with Sultan Abdul 
Hamid,” p. 135. 
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raising the fear of “Islam in danger” and 
transferring it into the feelings of the 
Mohammedans, he thereby united and 
organized his subjects to overcome Christ- 
ians who sought “to destroy the Ottoman 
Empire.”*! In doing so, he would naturally 
use all religious means at his disposal — 
even the Koran — to defend the Empire 
against what he judged was revolution. 

The conclusions from this first significant 
statement are that Sultan Abdul Hamid 
II in fact practised religious discrimination 
in meeting the “different question” posed 
while he preached tolerance of all reli- 
gions.®* Secondly, I conclude that in using 
discrimination and accentuating Moham- 
medan-Christian religious differences, he 
used Mohammedanism as a tool to prevent 
the destruction “of the Ottoman Empire.” 
Lastly, we may reasonably conclude that 
religion used in this sense that it was used 
as a means for justifying plunder and 
ultimately for protecting and entrenching 
the Sultan in his political position. 

Sultan Hamid made one more statement 
significant to note: The “Koran prohibits 
cruelty and requires that all men who 
believe in God shall be protected, except 
during war.”** From this, it may be as- 
sumed that protection of subjecs may be 
withdrawn or stopped if war should come. 
But how does the Sultan define “war”? 
Does he include the raids and attacks by 
Kurdish and Circassian bands upon Armen- 
ian villages in his concept of war? If so, 
he might feel that the Koran justifies 
withdrawal of protection. In addition, if 
he held that insurrection was war, and 
felt as he did that insurrection was afoot, 
again he might console himself with the 
justification of the Koran. In either in- 
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stance, then, the Koran would, I agree, 
serve as adequate “cover” for the Armenian 
Massacres. However, it seems to me that 
the Koran is stretched to the bursting point 
and to include in the concept of war attacks 
by the Turkish regular army and Turkish 
mobs upon Armenians engaged solely in 
their livelihood in the center of the gov- 
ernment of Constantinople. Nevertheless, 
one can see where the Koran of Islam was 
not really a cause, but a means, an excuse 
for permitting the massacre of Armenians 
by so-called predatory attacks of which 
the Sultan presumably was uninformed.“ 

The last important statement is yielded 
from an interview of an unnamed Turkish 
scholar by an American newspaper cor- 
respondent. This student says that the 
Koran explicitly states that when a people 
professing a strange religion living amongst 
Mohammedans are “peaceably inclined,” 
they are to be protected in their rights 
equally with Mohammedans.®** However, 
he did not believe the Armenians wero 
“peaceably inclined;” they were in insur- 
rection and plotting against the govern- 
ment. In this case, he says, the Armenian 
is to be destroyed, “root and branch,” 
which the Koran sanctions.®* Here is con- 
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clusive evidence of the intermingling of 
governmental policy with the concepts of 
religion; that the Armenians were mas- 
sacred wholesale because the Turks held 
them in “insurrection’ and then used the 
Koran as a means to justify the slaughter 
of the infidel, “root and branch.” In this 
way then religion as exploited to bring 
about governmental policy. Whether or 
not the Armenians were insurrectionists is 
fully treated in the following chapter. 

Such was the hypocritical use of religion. 
It never was a cause of the Armenian mas- 
sacres. It was a necessarily calculable 
factor as an incidental means to bring 
about the ends of governmental policy. 
In the name of religion was plunder and 
genocide justified, and in this way only 
should religion be considered as having a 
bearing upon the massacres. 

The murdering Mohammedans were 
religious hypocrites in practice, using reli- 
gion to conceal their ulterior motives of 
booty. This was authorized by the govern- 
ment and encouraged by the Khalif Abdul 
Hamid, who surely knew best. The policy 
of massacre was considered beneficial for 
what riches it yielded to individuals; con- 
venient for governmental policy, It is thus 
an established fact. It has neither been 
condemned nor approved, but left solely up 
to the reader to draw his own conclusions. 
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The Misunderstood 


Disease 


Yecu1a — Bacupap 


The only time that 

I know 

I really cried, was 

At the first sight 

Of human beings! 

O blight! 

But they, that night, 

Having not understood my language, 
Thought I was expressing vitality. 
And hanging me 

From hand tree 

Upside down, 

Gave me the blow 

Of welcome 

From which I gathered instantly 


How brutish they had become. 
And now that I 

With expert sigh 

Know their language 

And am face to face 

With what they are, 

And read in a star 

That I am a disease 

To human kind 

And more I find 

As if it were a trace 

Of my own invitation, 
Having the privilege’ 

To accept humanity 

The nature that I should be 
Called by! 

But why a being 


Is a disease 

Is seeing you aren't 
Of the same kind, 
The blind. 


A disease in the disease 

Is never a disease, 

As human beings 

Are disease in 

Disease beings! 

The human being is equally 
A disease to disease beings 
As disease to human beings 
Since each one of them 

Is apt enough to 

Fight against other, 

A germ his brother. 

But my being a disease 


Yet a human being, 
Puzzles my mind 

While I look at myself 

And compare 

With my own kind, and rare 
Disease kind. 

So, finally, I became sick 


One day, 

What the doctor described much 
As some sort of a disease 

Attacking my body. 

I was surprised to hear such 

A contradiction to the judgement 

on me 

And asked: 

Why should disease take the task 

To attack me 

When I am one of their kind? 

And the doctor answered: 


Never mind, my son, 
Man kind as well 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE KINGDOM OF ARMENIA 
BETWEEN ROME AND THE 
PARTHIANS 


The Parthians 


Before embarking on this chapter it is 
necessary to say a few words about that 
mysterious power whose appearance we 
already have mentioned in preceding pages 
and which gradually became a dangerous, 
but later a useful neighbor of Armenia and 
an invincible adversary of Rome. 

Rawlinson whose book was written to 
demand the proper place which history 
is obliged to give to the Parthians, reminds 
us that Iran under the Parthians, together 
with Germany, was the only check against 
the almighty Roman power.! The ancient 
historians, Chapot has observed, did not 
ignore this dualism and it is only the mod- 
ern historians who have overlooked it by 
committing the error of regarding the 
Parthians as plain barbarians, wheras they 
represented an organized power and civ- 
ilization which, even if never attained to 
the height of the Sassanids, was neverthe- 
less equally as real. 

The Parthians conquered the whole of 
Iran and the greater part of Mesopotamia 





1George Rawlinson, The Sixth Great Oriental 
Monarchy, Parthia, London, 1893. 








The suzerainty of Rome over Armenia was 
analogous to the role of German emperors over 
Italy. No matter how purely nominal, it was 
always regarded as a usurpation and became the 
cause of perpetual wars—MOMMSEN 








between 200 B.C. and 225 A.D. We have 
already noted that after the Persian empire 
collapsed under the blows of Alexander 
the Great, the Hellenic civilization inun- 
dated the whole of the Middle East. Fol- 
lowing the death of Alexander the Great, 
when his mighty empire was divided 
among his generals, Iran temporarily fell 
under the domination of the Seleucids of 
Syria. But in the beginning of the second 
century B.C. the Parthians invaded Iran 
from the north, conquered the land as well 
as a part of Mesopotamia which they an- 
nexed to Iran, and established an empire 
which was to last for four centuries. 

The origin of the Parthians who were to 
supply the leading elements of this new 
empire has not been determined, It is pre- 
sumed that they had derived from the 
Scythians. Like those daring horsemen of 
whom Bossuet has said they ran more 
horse races than made conquests, the Par- 
thians were magnificent riders. They passed 
a part of their lives on horse back and ia- 
disputably they bore traces of the nomad 
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in their character. 

The Parthian kings belonged to the 
Arsacid dynasty which later was to lend 
Armenia one of its royal dynasties. They 
had two capitals, one for the summer, 
Ecbatana (Hamadan) in Iran, and the 
others for the winter, Ctesiphon in Meso- 
potamia. 

Their policy and system of administration 
toward the conquered races was based on 
the principle of broad decentralization. The 
government of the provinces was put in 
charge of a sort of viceroys or governor gen- 
erals, and these viceroys were selected from 
the nobility of the land. It was the prin- 
ciple of the Parthians never to interfere in 
local matters but to content themselves 
with exacting the annual tribute, and when 
necessary, with the supplying of military 
contingents. They went even farther than 
this. They granted broad municipal auton- 
omy to their cities many of which were 
either Greek or under Hellenic influence, 
having been founded by Alexander the 
Great. 

The Parthians themselves submitted to 
Greek influence. The Greek language was 
at a premium in the royal palace. They 
realized that after Rome’s domination of 
the Greek world and with the defeat of 
its last champions Pontus and Armenia, 
the Hellenic influence had ceased to be 
a political danger but, on the contrary, had 
become a cultural factor. 

As to the military power of the Parthians, 
this was almost exclusively based on their 
light cavalry consisting of mounted archers, 
an extraordinary instrument for their tact- 
ical movements of attack and retreat. “It 
is impossible to avoid their pursuit or to 
catch up with them when in retreat. They 
have invisible arrows which pelt you when 
you have not even seen the hand which 
discharges them.”” 


2Plutarch. 
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What they lacked was the shock-troops 
—the armored cavalry—as well as siege 
troops, advance guards and military engin- 
eers, something in which the Armenians 
excelled and for which they were esteemed 
by the Parthians. This explains why the 
Parthians sought to insure permanently the 
collaboration of the Armenians. 


This weakness of the Parthians made 
them helpless before fortified positions 
because they had neither the technique 
of the siege nor the necessary equipment. 
For this reason they seldom penetrated 
Armenia by force but entered the land only 
when the Armenians opened their gates 
to them as their allies. It was for this reason 
again that Rome, following the sensational 
failures in her initial wars when she gave 
up the idea of destroying the power of the 
Parthians, erected a long line of fortifica- 
tions along the Euphrates frontier to defend 
the eastern boundaries of her empire. 


The policy of the Parthians toward Ar- 
menia may be divided into periods, At 
first they hand an ambition to annex Ar- 
menia to their empire as they had done to 
Mesopotamia. The Armenians, who re- 
garded them the greatest enemies of their 
country, defended and preserved their 
independence through a series of wars 
waged by the kings of the Artaxiad Dynasty 
during the first and second centuries B.C. 


Later, upon the appearance of the Ro- 
man menace in the Middle East, the 
Parthian policy toward Armenia was 
changed and all their efforts were strained 
not to absorb Armenia but to preserve this 
buffer state at all cost and to prevent its 
annexation to Rome, not even conceding 
the extension of Romance influence over 
Armenia. 

It was this that made Chapot say, “The 
Parthians, who always exercised a certain 
degree of moderation in their designs on 
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Armenia, resigned the idea of usurping that 
country.”® 

The greater part of the long wars waged 
by the Parthians against Rome in the first 
centuries of the Christian era were the re- 
sult of this incessant effort to remove all 
vestiges of Roman influence on Armenia. 
They strove to prevent Rome from making 
Armenia a military base. Even during those 
periods when Roman sovereignty over Ar- 
menia was purely nominal, the Parthians 
never relented in their efforts. 


As to the Armenians, at first they allied 
themselves with Rome against their ancient 
enemies, But after seeing the results of 
Mark Anthony's blind policy and Cleo- 
patra’s cupidity, their sympathy more often 
shifted to the Parthians who, although a 
relatively weak power, nevertheless were 
less of a menace than Rome and whose 
policy no longer was bent on the conquest 
of Armenia, but simply to preserve its 
independence. 


Later, this pro-Parthian tendency on the 
part of the Armenians gained strength 
_when the throne of Armenia was taken over 
by the Arsacid Dynasty whose first repre- 
sentative, the intrepid King Tiridates, won 
the sympathy of the Armenians through his 
valor and other superlative qualities. 


Artavast III (56-34 B.C.) 


As we have seen, Tigranes the Great 
continued to reign for ten years after his 
defeat_by the Romans. During this period 
he apparently respected his committments 
and comported himself as a friend and ally 
of the Roman people. Upon his death in 56 
he was succeeded by one of his sons, 
Artavast III, a prince of great refinement 
and culture who was king for twenty years 
and whose reign was destined to have a 


3V. Chapot, La Frontier de l’Euphrate a la 
Conquette arabe, Paris, 1907. 
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very unfavorable turn for the Romans.‘ It 
was during his reign that Rome probably 
lost the possibility of retaining Armenia 
as an ally against the Parthians. 

And this was brought about chiefly by 
the fault of Rome which had the misfortune 
of being represented in the East by Crassus, 
a greedy old man who had no other claim 
to greatness than his fabulous riches and 
who brought upon Rome one of the greatest 
military disasters in her entire history. 
And then Mark Anthony, a brave soldier 
but a mediocre statesman who, after falling 
under the influence of Cleopatra, seriously 
compromised the interests of Rome. 


The Campaign of Crassus Against 
the Parthians 


In the year 60, that is in the last days 
of the reign of Tigranes the Great, Pompey, 
Crassus and Caesar had formed the first 
triumvirate in Rome, dividing in a way 
the world among them. This was the ac- 
cepted order because, at the time, Pompey 
dominated the others with his fame, Cras- 
sus had no title other than the name of a 
fabulously rich plutocrat. While Caesar 
still was a politician, refined, educated, 
clever and dissolute. (“He had all the vices 
and not a single fault,” Tacitus has said 
about him). 

In this partition Crassus received the 
East and he presently embarked on a great 
adventure, the war against the Parthians. 
This latter represented the last power 
which had not been defeated and, with 
its spirit of enterprise and its very existence, 
posed as a menance to the Empire’s eastern 
frontier. 

The Armenian king Artavast III per- 
force became an ally of Rome as was stip- 


4On the reign of Artavast III, see Asdourian, 
Die politischen Beziehungeren zwischen Armen- 
jen und Rom, Thesis, University of Fribourg, 
1911 pp. 52-65. 
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ulated in the treaty that Pompey imposed 
on Armenia. Ardavast offered Crassus a 
plan of campaign according to which the 
Roman army would enter Armenia where 
it could establish a base of operations, 
necessary supplies, and from which vantage 
position it could attack Iran, the real center 
of the Parthian power which was so close, 
whereas Mesopotamia, where the Parthians 
had moved their capital, was but an ac- 
cessory part of their domain. With its vast 
plains and desert regions Mesopotamia also 
was better suited for surprise pursuits 
which constituted the strategy of the 
Parthian light cavalry, whereas in the 
mountains of Armenia and northern Iran 
the Roman army would find a more favor- 
able setting for the pursuit of a regular 
war. 

But, whether from sheer presumption or 
cupidity, wishing to seize the Parthian 
capital of Ctesiphon with its treasures as 
soon as possble, Crassus rejected this plan 
and with his legions (42,000) marched un 
Mesopotamia directly from Syria by way 
of Biredjik, Tigranocerta and Nisibis. He 
had with him a cavallry force of 6,000 
which Artavast had sent him, as well as 
an Arab tribal chief Ab-car with one con- 
tingent. 

Meanwhile the Parthian king was mobil- 
izing and centralizing his army both against 
the Romans from the west and against 
Rome’s ally Armenia from the north. 

Harrassed by the Parthian cavalry, 
advancing with difficulty in a country 
without water, and betrayed by the Arab 
chief Ab-car, the greater part of the Roman 
army was annihilated and Crassus com- 
mited suicide. Cassius assumed the com- 
mand of the survivors and after a terrible 
retreat returned to Syria. 


The Roman historians, Plutarch in par- 
ticular, in their customary partisan man- 
ner, have accused the king of Armenia as 
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the chief cause of this disaster for having 
recalled his cavalry contingent back to 
Armenia. In reality, Artavast had urgent 
need of all his forces since Armenia, left 
to its fate, was being subjected at the 
time to the attack of the greater part of 
the Parthian armies. 

The only fact that the Parthian king 
Orodes personally commanded the army 
of invasion of Armenia while he sent only 
a fraction of his army under the command 
of his lieutenant against Crassus suffices to 
show the relative distribution of Parthian 
forces and where the center of gravity of 
his effort lay. 

After the disaster inflicted on Crassus and 
the return of the remnants of the Roman 
army to Syria, it was impossible for Ar- 
menia to carry the whole weight of the war 
and Artavast was forced to make peace 
with the Parthians. He was forced to ac- 
cept their conditions: the surrender of the 
southern part of Armenia to the Parthians 
and to conclude peace with them. This 
peace was concluded with the marriage cf 
the sister of the Armenian king to one of 
the sons of the Parthian king. 


It was not with a happy heart, of course, 
that Artavast aligned himself with a power 
—the Parthians—whom his father and the 
greater part of the Armenians regarded at 
the time as their greatest enemy. But no 
other course was possible after a diaster 
which brought about the destruction of the 
Roman power in the Middle East. 

In the ensuing years Rome, absorbed in 
the great struggle between Caesar and 
Pompey, was unable to reestablish her 
former position. By seeking refuge in 
Antioch, Crassus’ successor Cassius man- 
aged to retain that region as a bridge 
against the all powerful Parthians. 

In the fight between Caesar and Pompey, 
despite her delicate situation, Armenia 
felt it her duty to side with the great sol- 
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dier who had vanquished but spared hex. 
An Armenian contingent under the com- 
mand of General Magabates, left for Greece 
to aid Pompey.® After the defeat of Pompey 
(48) this Armenian corps which had not 
taken part in the battle of Pharsalia re- 
turned to Armenia. 


Caesar’s Plan 


Once the absolute master of Rome, Cae- 
sar decided to avenge the defeat of Crassus. 
It is known that he was preparing a grand 
campaign to punish the Parthians when he 
perished under the blows of the conspira- 
tors daggers in the Senate House, 

The plan he adopted and which later 
was followed by Mark Anthony was the 
same which Artavast had presented to Cras- 
sus, namely, marching through Armenia, to 
attack the Parthians in the heart of their 
kingdom of Iran, avoiding Mesopotamia 
whose geography and topography favored 
the Parthian tactics and even if they con- 
quered the land it would not necessarily 
have meant the destruction of the Parthian 
power. 

Caesar’s plan was to assemble in Armen- 
ia, the modern Plateau of Erzeroum, an 
army of 10,000, consisting of legionnaires 
and auxiliary forces, with ample supplies 
and formidable siege machines. Departing 
frorm here, he would cut through Armenia, 
a rich and thickly populated country 
friendly to Rome, to reach the Araxes 
River, and from here to march on the cap- 
ital of Median Atropatene (the region of 
modern Tabriz) which was a tributary 
kingdom of the Parthians. If the Parthians 
hastened to the aid of their vessal king the 
Roman army would fight the decisive bat- 
tles on favorable ground, protected in the 
rear. If the Parthians left him to his fate, 
Media would become the first base of oper- 


‘Sb Appian. 
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ation from which the Roman army could 
invade Iran.® 


The Campaign of Mark Anthony 
Against Parthia 36 B.C. 


This grand plan was put into operation 
by Mark Anthony in 36. He left Syria 
with nine legions, accompanied as far as 
the Euphrates by Cleopatra whom he had 
married. He crossed the Euphrates near 
Biredjik, then, Militene (Malatia) and Sal- 
ata, he advanced toward the Plateau of 
Erzeroum where he was joined by six other 
legions. The kings of Armenia and Pontus 
stood by him, the former supplying him 
6000 horsemen and 10,000 infantry. An- 
thony’s army numbered approximately 
100,000, while the Parthians rallied a force 
of approximately 50,000, 40,000 of which 
was cavalry. 

But Mark Anthony, perhaps because he 
was eager to return into the arms of Cleo- 
patra, or as Ferrero explains, the political 
situation in Rome and his conflict with 
Octavius made.a swift victory imperative, 
committed a grave error. Instead of advan- 
cing gradually with his entire army, or 
even spending the winter in Armenia, in his 
eagerness to accelerate the war, pushed 
ahead, leavng behind his siege artillery 
which advanced at a sluggish pace. 


The siege artillery advanced along the 
Valley of the Araxes (the direction of mod- 
ern Erzeroum-Erivan-Djulfa) while the 
greater part of Anthony’s army took the 
shorter route (probably the modern Bas- 
sen-Alashkert-Beyazit direction, or even the 
modern Erzerou m-Khnous-Moush-Van 
line) and laid siege to the Fortress of 
Parthians, meanwhile, in a brilliant move 
to exploit the situation, attacked the artil- 
lery caravan in Gazaca and destroyed it. 


®Ferrero, Grandeur et Decadence de Rome, 
Paris, 1924, IV, p. 90. 
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Without his siege material, constantly 
attacked by the Parthian light cavalry 
which under the command of king Phraates 
always avoided a major battle but kept 
harrassing the Roman army, Anthony could 
not reduce the Fortress of Phraaspe. On 
the approach of winter he raised the siege 
and in October he started the retreat. This 
was a memorable operation, in an enemy 
country 500 kilometers long where the army 
was constantly harrassed by 40,000 Parthian 
cavalrymen, a pitiless force of which Ardant 
du Picq aptly has said, “a swarm of bees 
which harrasses relentlessly and kills at the 
slightest error.” The Roman army finally 
arrived in Armenia, crossing the Araxes 
probably at Djoulfa, and found itself in a 
friendly country where it could recuperate 
and continue on its way unmolested. 

The campaign ended in a great defeat, 
despite the courage and the energy dis- 
played by Mark Anthony. From the stand- 
point of the extent of the invasion and the 
penetration into enemy territory, this cam- 
paign was one of the most memorable 
military ventures in history. 


But it ended in defeat at a time when the 
general political situation of the Roman 
world required a victory. “The retreat from 
Persia,” writes Ferrero, “was to Anthony 
what the retreat from Russia was to Napol- 
eon.It was partly due to this that Octavius 
became Augustus.” 

Mark Anthony tried to cover up this 
defeat, flaunting it as a victory in his reports 
to Rome. Later, when the news of the fail- 
ure leaked out he sought a scape goat in the 
person of Artavast, whereas, in reality, it 
was the Armenian king who had salvaged 
the remnants of the Roman army by giving 
them shelter in Armenia where they were 
protected and fed. Mark Anthony thanked 
the Armenian king on the spot for all 
Armenia had done for his army. This is 
how Plutarch describes the arrival of the 
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remnants of the Roman army in Armenia: 
“They reached the Araxes, the frontier of 
Media, and as if they had emerged from the 
sea and were seeing land for the first time, 
they worshipped the soil and embraced 
one another with tears of joy. Advancing 
farther inside the country, they enjoyed 
everything freely after the privations they 
had endured. 


The slanderous insinuations of Plutarch, 
shared by Strabo, about the attitude of 
Artavast become meaningless by the fact 
that it was due to Armenia alone that 
Anthony was able te save the remnants of 
his army. It must be stated that this is the 
habit of the greater part of Roman histor- 
ians who are reluctant to explain a Roman 
defeat any other way than to ascribe it to 
the treachery of the allies.’ 


On his return to Antioch Anthouy 
spent his time in scandalous orgies in the 
company of Cleopatra. Then, following 
her perfidious advice who wanted to seize 
the riches of Armenia and to place on its 
throne one of their sons, Anthony treach- 
erously summoned the king of Armenia 
to Nicopolis, the same man whom he 
formerly had thanked for having saved the 
remnants of his army, and imprisoned him 
together with his queen and two sons. 


Brought before Cleopatra who was the 
sole instigator and the guiding spirit of 
this entire policy, for Mark Anthony was 
completely under her spell, the members 
of the Armenian royal family comported 
themselves with such dignity that all the 
Romans who were present were deeply im- 
pressed, yet it had no effect on Cleopatra. 
“Although many urged them, and although 


7Certain historians have repeated these charges 
in their accout. Concerning this war see, on the 
contrary, the history of Mommsen, Romische 
Geschichte, Berlin, 1919, Vol. V, pp. 364-367. 
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they were given hope on all sides, the cap- 
tives uttered not a single word of supplica- 
tion to Cleopatra, nor bowed before her. 
They won the reputation of brave men and 
for this reason they endured amny suffer- 
ings.® 

Cleopatra subjected them to many ter- 
tures to extract from them the site of Ar- 
menia’s riches. Then Cleopatra and An- 
thony sent an army to Armenia and placed 
on her throne the young Alexander, the 
oldest of their offspring. 

The whole of Armenia was pillaged by 
the Roman army and the royal treasures 
were brought to Egvpt to satisfy the cupid- 
ity of Cleopatra. The soldiers of occupation 
looted all they could, not even sparing the 
sacred temple of Anahid. 

Mark Anthony committed all these 
crimes at the instigation and upon the coun- 
sel of Cleopatra. On the contrary, the few 
Romans with him, custodians of the trad- 
itional Roman policy toward Armenia, did 
their utmost to dissuade him. They realised 
that the forcible occupation and pillaging 
of Armenia, and the incarceration and mur- 
der of the Armenian king would perman- 
ently alienate the friendship and loyalty 
of a power whose alliance and cooperation 
were indispensable against the Parthians. 

The captivity and subsequent murder of 
king Artavast, the occupation and plunder 
of Armenia by the forces of Anthony and 
Cleopatra marked a decisive turning point 
in the history of relations between Rome 
and Armenia. 

Up until then, between Rome and her 
hereditary enemies the Parthians, Armenia 
had adhered to Rome. 

From that moment, despite the modera- 
tion of Augustus and his successors, an im- 
portant segment of the Armenian feudal 
aristocracy, the so-called “nationalist party,” 


8Dion Cassius. 
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permanently turned to the Parthians in 
whom they saw the natural guarantee of 
Armenia’s independence. 


Artaxias II 
(Artashes) 


The son of Anthony and Cleopatra 
scarcely had been installed by force of 
arms on the throne of Armenia when a 
great national insurrection expelled him 
and put on the throne one of the sons of 
Artavast III by the name of Artaxias II. 
The armies of Anthony reoccupied the land 
and Artaxias took refuge at the court of the 
Parthians who were always at war with the 
Romans. Alexander returned to Armenia 
and reigned from 34 to 31 under the pro- 
tection of Roman forces. 


In the final phase of his war with Octav- 
ius, however, Anthony was obliged to 
withdraw his troops from Armenia, where- 
upon, with the aid of the Parthian king, 
Artaxias returned to Armenia and reoc- 
cupied his throne. He reigned from 30 to 
20. The worthy heir of the traditions of his 
ancestors, he won the title of “Hellen- 
ophile.” When he learned that Cleopatra 
in a last act of revenge had beheaded his 
prisoner father king Artavast, he put to 
death all the Romans in Armenia, a regret- 
table act which made impossible a probable 
peace with Octavius the future Empereor 
who, without this deed, would surely have 
been favorably disposed toward the enemy 
of Cleopatra. 


When Mark Anthony tricked king Arta- 
vast, Octavius had denounced his rival's 
act and had declared that, by seizing and 
chaining the person of the Armenian king 
perfidiously, Anthony had disgraced the 
Roman name.* 


Dion Cassius. 
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Augustus and His Policy Toward 
Armenia 

When after his victory over Mark An- 
thony in 27 Octavianus ascended the throne 
of Rome with the title of Augustus, it was 
generally believed that his first act would 
be to punish the Parthians and reconquer 
Armenia. 

This was not the case. He contented 
himself by liberating and bringing to Rome 
Prince Tigranes, brother of Artavast’s son 
Artaxiad II whom Cleopatra had kept in 
confinement after beheading his father. In 
keeping with a cardinal principle of estab- 
lished Roman policy, Augustus realized the 
importance of holding an “hostage” king. 
Tigranes lived in Rome where he received 
the necessary education to fit him for the 
duties of a king. This was a part of the 
Emperor's tradition. Later he converted his 
palace into a sort of luxurious college of 
instruction for future tributary kings of 
Rome, thus creating a powerful organ for 
the expansion of Roman influence consist- 
ing of allied powers. 

For nearly ten years Augustus seemed to 
have abandoned the affairs of the East. 
Artaxias continued to reign in Armenia as 
the ally of the Parthian king, the conquerer 
of the Romans. It was about the twenties 
when Augustus decided to settle the affairs 
of the East. Great statesman, yet medi- 
ocre soldier, he made it his rule to show 
his power but not to use it. He left for 
Syria with a powerful army, at the same 
time he ordered Tiberius to move from 
Macedonia to Asia Minor at the head of a 
powerful force. The Parthian king Phraates, 
rather than to face this formidable force, 
preferred to accept Augustus’ terms. 

These terms, essentially psychological 
and sentimental, included the surrender of 
Roman standards which the Parthians had 
captured during the disaster of Crassus. 
Politically, they involved the recognition 
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of Roman sovereinty over Armenia. 

In Armenia, too, this impressive demon- 
stration of Roman power had parallel 
effects. Artaxias II was assassinated by a 
political party which had been bought with 
Roman gold and his brother Tigranes, hav- 
ing been recalled from Rome, had been 
placed on the throne of Armenia under the 
name of Tigranes III. Armenia thereafter 
was to acquire the status of an autonomous 
country and an ally of Rome, but in reality 
she would be under Roman sovereignty to 
a more or less degree. Hence the celebrated 
adage of Octavius: “Armenia capta” (cap- 
tive Armenia). 

However, this solution of the eastern 
question by Augustus aroused criticism in 
Rome where public opinion demanded the 
conquest of the Parthians by armed force 
and outright annexation of Armenia to the 
empire. Augustus justified his modest pol- 
icy before the Senate by arguing in essence 
that “it was better to take what was good 
to hold.” 

The policy of this great statesman toward 
Armenia may be summed up as follows; he 
felt that Rome could not afford to deliver 
this country to the Parthians who, conse- 
quently, would dominate the Middle East 
and would pose as a permanent menace 
to Roman possessions (Asia Minor, Cilicia 
and Syria). 

On the other hand, it was difficult to 
occupy and to annex Armenia to the 
empire, not only because this would entail 
perpetual wars with the Parthians, but also 
because, the occupation of Armenia would 
mean having to deal with the warlike sav- 
age tribes of the Caucasus with endless in- 
terventions. Augustus preferred the pre- 
servation of an autonomous but friendly 
Armenia. The interests of Rome demanded, 
not the annexation, but the preservation of 
an independent Armenia as a buffer state. 
The only thing Rome wanted was to hav2 
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on the throne of Armenia a king who was 
friendly to Rome.’° 

The Armenians seemed attached to their 
king Artaxiad II, the son of the king who 
had been murdered by Anthony and Cleo- 
patra. Augustus had never been opposed 
to this illustrious Artaxiad Dynasty which 
had supplied to Armenia some of her great- 
est kings. But Roman public opinion could 
not tolerate the retention of a king who, 
like Mithridates, had ordered the massacre 
of all Roman citizens in the kingdom after 
receiving the news of his father’s execution. 

Augustus replaced Artaxiad II by his 
brother Tigranes whom he had sheltered 
in Rome as his hostage. 

The solution of Augustus, marked by 
constructive genius and moderation, should 
have sufficed to produce the desirable re- 
sult, namely, an ally Armenia which would 
constitute a strong buffer state, closely at- 
tached to Rome. Unfortunately, this antici- 
pation never came true, and this develop- 
ment would become a perpetual thorn on 
the side of Rome, as we shall see, chiefly 
because the policy of Anthony and Cleo- 
patra, their treacherous trickery on the 
Armenian king, and later his assassination, 
and the occupation and the plunder of 
Armenia had raised against Rome an im- 
portant segment of the people and the 
nobility of Armenia who, thereafter, re- 
garded, not the Parthians but the Romars 
as the greatest enemy of their country. 


The Last Kings of the Artaxiad Dynasty 
(20 B.C. to 2 A.D.) 


Tigranes III reigned from 20 to 12 B.C. 
and was succeeded by Tigranes IV (1 -1). 
The reigns of these last kings of the Artax- 
iad Dynasty were marked by internal fights 
which weakened Armenia. Limitation of 
space will not permit us to go into the de- 





10Mommsen, V, p. 370. 
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tails of the struggle in which the conflict 
of parties and interests threw Armenia into 
a sort of anarchy for a number of years. 


The nationalist party, supported by the 
Parthians who demanded a completely in- 
dependent Armenia, were pitted against 
the Roman influence represented by a 
minority of the nobles who were being 
subsidized by Rome, as well as a few 
scions of distinguished families who had 
been educated in Rome and who instinc- 
tively turned to the West. Out of this sit- 
tuation were born a series of internal feuds 
and coup detat’s directed against those 
kings who adopted a policy of excessive 
servility to Rome. 


The Period Between the Artaxiad and 
Arsacid Dynasties (2 to 53 A.D.) 


Upon the death of Tigranes IV, the last 
king of the Artaxiad Dynasty, Octavius 
sent one @ his adopted sons Caius Caesar 
to Armenia to give the throne of Armenia 
to Ariobarzanes who already was king of 
Median Atropatene (the region of Tabriz). 
The Armenians agreed to accept him, writes 
Tacitus, for his exceptional beauty and 
valor. However, his acession te the throne 
was not so easy. As the candidate of Rome, 
he was forced to fight the opposition of 
Armenian elements hostile to Rome. It was 
during these clashes that Caius Caesar was 
wounded and died a few months later. 

Discontent in Armenia was great chiefly 
because Caius Caesar, who although 
an honorable man (“In regard to oppres- 
sions,” writes Ferrero, “he had a natural 
abhorrence of those young aristocrats who 
were born rich by virtue of the oppression 
of their forefathers”), nevertheless he was 
surrounded by young and inexperienced 
Romans, men of great conceit and corrupt 
morals, chief among whom was Marcus 
Lollius who was more interested in amass- 
ing riches than solving the problems of the 
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East. Finally Caius expelled him after ex- 
posing his crimes. 

Ariobarzanes reigned from 2 to 11 and 
was succeeded by Ariobarzanes II (known 
by the name of Artavast V). Upon his aces- 
sion the troubles were revived. “The next 
year,” writes Dion Cassius, “the Armenians 
did nothing but fight one another.” 

The opposition of the nationalist party 
hostile to Rome, no matter how legitimate 
in the beginning, it must be admitted that 
in the course of time the ambitious Armen- 
ian nobility, through the instigation of 
neighboring countries, began to lose its 
good sense. The national feeling disap- 
peared in the land. This was the period 
when feudal lords assassinated their kings 
and conspired against the fatherland. They 
hated their legitimate king with whose 
power they were familiar and they did not 
want a lord over them so that they might 
enjoy greater freedom, but in doing so they 
invited upon themselves an even more 
humiliating servitude, the rule of the for- 
eigner.™4 


Armenia enjoyed a brief period of peace 
after 17 when Germanicus came to Ar- 
menia with his army to place on the throne 
of Armenia Artaxias III who was also 
known by the name of Zenon. Mommsen 
describes him as a “notorious drinker but 
very brave” who was very familiar with the 
country, its peculiarities and needs. During 
his reign, which lasted until 34, Armenia 
enjoyed a period of comparative peace. 
Then followed a recrudescence of the 
former internal conflicts and external inter- 
ventions, especially when the Romans put 
Mithridates (a Georgian), the brother of 
the king of Iberia, on the throne of Ar- 
menia. The king of Iberia, a ruthless crimin- 
al, had his brother assassinated in order to 





11Sandalgian, Histoire documentaire de TAr- 
menie, Rome, 1917, Vol. II, p. 489. 
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replace him with his son Rhadamistes.'* 
The Armenians were disgusted with this 
tragedy of their royal house, Speaking of 
these crimes Tacitus comments that these 
kings “would have been less useful to Rome 
had they owed their crown to their glorious 
deeds.” This might have been the opinion 
of a certain number of “realists” in Rome, 
but not the Armenian people who, highly 
indignant, appealed to the aid of the Par- 
thians who put Tiridates, a brother of the 
Parthian king on the throne of Armenia, 


Tiridates I 
(53-100) 


The reign of Tiridates I marked the 
beginning of the Parthian Arsacid ( Arshak- 
ouni) Dynasty which was to rule Armenia 
for more than three centuries and was io 
survive nearly 200 years after the disap- 
pearance of this dynasty in Iran. 

As Henry Focillon has observed, of the 
four branches of the Arsacid Dynasty— 
Iran, Armenia, Bactria and Scythia—the 
first was the strongest and ruled the others, 
it was Armenian branch which would last 
the longest.!* 

Since the installation of Tiridates on the 
throne of Armenia meant the end of Roman 
policy in that region offering an important 
advantage to their enemy Parthians, the 
Romans decided to attack Armenia and re- 
move the new king. 

The attack took place in 58 when Tiri- 
dates had had only a few years to consoli- 
date himself on the throne. The war was to 
last four years in which Armenia, with the 
aid of the Parthians, succeeded in repelling 
the Roman. 


12The French author Grevillion has written 
a tragedy on this theme entitled “Rhadamistes 
and Zenobia,” published in Paris in 1757. 

18Preface to the work of J. Balthrusaitis, Etude 
sur l’Art medieval en Georgie et en Armenie, 
Paris, 1930. 
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The Roman General Corbulo, a great 
soldier whose wars against the Parthians 
and Armenia, in the words of Bossuet, 
brought honor to the reign of Nero, crossed 
the Euphrates with 30,000 troops and 
headed for the region of modern Erzeroum. 
In a brilliant show of resistance, Tiridates 
cut off his communications from the Black 
Sea and Trebizond from where he received 
his supplies.'* 

The Armenian army even inflicted a 
crushing defeat on Corbulo’s lieutenant 
Pactius. The latter reported to his chief 
that the Armenians were in a bad way and 
that this was the time to start a surprise 
attack, and, contrary to his chief’s orders, 
he even tried to execute his plan. He took 
the offensive but was repulsed and Cor- 
bulo’s reinforcements were put to flight." 

Nevertheless the Romans won over to 
their side the king of Iberia (Georgia) who 
attacked Armenia from the north. Tiridates 
and his army retreated before this double 
threat but the forts resisted to the last, the 
defenders preferring death to surrender to 
the Romans. The next year, 59, the Roman 
army arrived at the Plain of Erivan where 
Tiridates made a supreme stand but, 
crushed by superior numbers, he was 
forced to retire from Armenia and with the 
remnants of his army sought refuge with 
his brother the Parthian king. Corbulo 
occupied the Armenian capital of Artaxata 
and burned it. Yet, even after having mas- 
tered Armenia, the Romans were forced to 
continue the war against the Parthians now 
reinforced by Tiridates’ Armenian army. 


Corbulo waged some costly fights and 
had trouble with his provisions, his soldiers 
being restricted to a diet of meat alone. He 
was finally forced to retreat before the 
Armeno-Parthian tactics who, dispersing 
their forces, attacked the Roman army from 


14Mommsen, V, p. 386. 
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many sides, cut off his line of communica- 
tions, always avoiding giving him a decisive 
battle. Finally the Roman army evacuated 
the whole of Armenia. 

Having received great reinforcements the 
Romans decided to resume the war the 
following year (62) and bring it to a deci- 
sive conclusion. The Roman forces from 
Syria and Cilicia constituted two armies, 
the first, under the command of Corbulo 
consisted of three legions and the Syrian 
auxiliaries; the second, under the command 
of General Paetus, likewise numbered three 
legions in addition to the auxiliaries from 
Pontus. However, these two armies having 
failed to coordinate their movements, the 
Armeno-Parthian army isolated Paetus’ 
army and forced him to surrender near 
Rhandie (the vicinity of modern Har- 
poot).1¢ 

After the resounding defeat the situation 
was ripe for negotiations. The Emperor 
Nero who disliked wars and adventures, 
relishing a life of spectacular revelries, 
naturally favored the peace. King Tiridates 
was concerned solely with the interests 
of his new fatherland and, having now 
insured this, he saw no sense in further 
continuing the war on Armenian soil simply 
in order to weaken Rome in the interests 
of the Parthians. 

Tiridates and Corbulo, the two great 
antagonists in this long war, worthy of each 
other’s steel, had a meeting in Rhandie 
where they came to an agreement on fol- 
lowing terms: Rome would recognize Tir- 
idates as the king of Armenia, and Tiridates 
would recognize the supremacy of Rome. 
It was decided that, symbolically, Tiridates 
would receive it back from Nero’s own 
hand."* The two great adversaries, Tiridates 
and Corbulo, who had faced each other in 


15Sandalgian, II, p. 520. 
16Tacitus. 
1TTacitus, 
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many a grim battle, concluded their inter- 
view by embracing each other. 

Nero accepted these terms and was very 
friendly to Armenia as he had been toward 
all countries under Roman influence. His 
lively imagination seems to have been 
greatly impressed by the recitals about this 
distant mountainous country, as well as the 
person of Tiridates who eventually went to 
Rome accompanied by his magi. 

Tacitus and Pliny have given us an ac- 
count of Tiridates’ visit to Rome. Nero who 
was a master of the art of propaganda made 
full use of this visit. The arrival of the Ar- 
menian king was the occasion of extrava- 
gant festivities, voted upon by the Roman 
Senate. There were great public contests 
in which Tiridates astonished the Romans 
with his skill and prowess by slaying the 
bulls with his javelin. Nero used the cc- 
casion to redecorate the Temple of Pompey. 

But the most important ceremony was 
the coronation of Tiridates by Nero in the 
Forum, to the applause of a huge 
crowd. Tiridates said to Nero, “I shall be 
what you command me to be. Henceforth 
you are my fate and fortune.” And Nero 
responded, “You have done well by coming 
here. What your father (the Parthian king) 
would not let you do, and what your 
brother could not insure for you, I give you 
freely. I make you king of Armenia.” Then 
Nero put the royal diadem on Tiridates’ 
head.?® 


18Dion Cassius, 


The Emperor was extremely generous 
toward Armenia. The country had been 


ruined by the wars, the capital had been 
destroyed by the Roman army. Nero gave 
to Tiridates 50 million sesterces (the mod- 
ern equivalent of two million dollars) to 
rebuild the country in addition to Roman 
artisans and workers for the reconstruction 
of Artaxata. 

On his return to Armenia, with the assent 
of Rome, Tiridates took the offensive 
against the Caucasian tribes who, taking 
advantage of the war, had invaded the 
northern part of Armenia, particularly the 
Albanians who he expelled from the land. 

Tiridates came close to losing his life m 
these fights. In one encounter an Albanian 
warrior lassoed Tiridates (a favorite weap- 
on of the Albanians) but Tiridates suc- 
ceeded in disengaging himself by cutting 
through the ropes. 

Tiridates I had a long reign (he died in 
100) which proved a period of prosperity 
and consolidation for Armenia. The Ar- 
menian people seemed to have been at- 
tached to this king who served his country 
with such valor, first by force of arms, and 
second, by his dignified and skillful attitude 
toward Rome, winning the latter's confi- 
dence and esteem. 


(To be continued) 





@ THE TRANSFORMATION: 


THE DAUGHTER 
OF THE ARMENIAN 


NUVER KOUMYAN 


@iarmine was born in luxury, and being 
oA the youngest of a well to do success- 
ful Armenian family, she had all she de- 
sired in her life. She never knew poverty 
or want. 





When she turned just fifteen, her 
parents took her with them to Europe and 
the Middle East for a vacation. 

Armine took wiih her all her dresses and 
jewelry to enjoy the trip, but her heart, en- 
gulfed always in luxury, had not known sat- 
isfaction. She had been irritable and egotis- 
tic, ordering and commanding all their 
household servants around. She was a 
young and unhappy girl inside. She did not 
laugh or smile, like the other girls of her 
age. A deep longing always remained lock- 
ed inside of her heart, though she did not 
know what it was, and could not name it. 

When they went to Syria, her patriotic 
father went to see all that was Armenian. 
He looked for his friends and enjoyed their 
companionship more than anything else. 
He secretly went to see some poor Arme- 
nians whose names were given to him by 
their relatives in Mexico, to inquire about 
them, and he even helped them generously. 
That was one of Mr. Kaye’s greatest sat- 
isfaction in life. He himself an orphan, he 
had grown up in Greece in poverty and 
want, had gone to Mexico, and being a 
business genius, had achieved wealth and 
fame during his thirty years stay in that 
country. But success never had dimmed his 


patriotic soul, and his wish to reach 
those that were deprived in life never 
changed. He was an Armenian with a great 
noble heart. 

One day the family visited the great 
school in Syria, where many undernourish- 
ed students with pale faces and tattered 
clothes were eagerly and seriously study- 
ing. Mr. Kaye gave to the school generously 
again, as always. 

Young Armine saw all these eager 
students around. A strange curiosity stirred 
the heart of the spoiled child. Her young 
face became serious and in her mind many 
questions arose, and she asked her father 
in Spanish, “Father what is this place?” 

“It is a big Armenian school,” he an- 
swered. 

“But who are those young boys and girls, 
so many of them?” she asked again. 

“They are Armenian young boys and giris 
studying to become good men and women.” 

“But what is an Armenian,” inquired 
Armine again, becoming more curious now, 

“An Armenian is like you and me, my 
child,” said the father, and amused by his 
daughter's curious questions, lovingly he 
went on further to explain to her who the 
Armenians were and their great past. 


Young Armine did not ask more, and 
curiously looked around studying all silent- 
ly. A joy stirred her sleepy heart, a warm 
feeling gave her a deep satisfaction, and a 
faint smile came on her pale and indif- 
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ferent face. She was just finding the thing 
she had longed for. 

All that afternoon Armine was pensive 
and did not say much. All the young faces 
she saw that afternoon stayed with her, 
and she was very happy about it. 

When, after going to several other coun- 
tries, their visit was over, they returned 
to Mexico. 

After this vacation Armine was a differ- 
ent girl, and her parents thought the vaca- 
tion had brought a great change in their 
daughter and were very much pleased. 

A deeply rooted desire was awakened 
now in Armine, and one day she asked her 
father if she too could go to that big Ar- 
menian School and study there. She did not 
know Armenian, but could understand a 
little, and it would not be hard for her to 
go there and study with the others. 


The father was more than pleased. All 
the chances that he had missed himself in 
life he saw coming true to his younger 
child, but most of all the noble heart of 
this great man which had never faltered, 
rejoiced seeing the fulfillment of a dream. 
And after weeks of arranging for her to 
attend the school, Armine was enrolled for 
the season. The time came and she went 
all alone to the school, far away from her 
parents and loved ones. She took all her 
fine clothing and jewelry with her of 
course. 


DAUGHTER OF THE ARMENIAN 1i1 


When she reached there, she was receiv- 
ed with a loving welcome, but was told that 
she could not wear her fine clothing nor 
her jewelry in the school, and that she 
could not live the life there the way she 
knew. The school had its rules and that she 
had to obey them. She should dress simply, 
and she should not even use lipstick. 


To the surprise to her parents not only 
did she obey the rules of the school, but 
she wrote back saying that she liked all 
the rules, and loved to be there to study 
with the others. 


Armine spent her first year studying seri- 
ously, and it was not long before she caught 
up with the rest of her class. She was a 
serious student now, and a very happy girl. 


Christmas vacation came, and Armine 
did not return home for her vacation, but 
preferred to stay at the school, being very 
far away from home. The father wrote to 
Armine asking what she would like to have 
for a Christmas present to be sent to her. 
The daughter of this great Armenian wrote 
back saying: 

“Father, I do not need anything. I have 
everything, and I am very happy here. But 
if you want to do something for me, please 
send me some money so that I can distrib- 
ute it among the needy and poor students 


here.” 








@ STUDY OF AN ENIGMA: 


ORIGIN OF THE NAMES 
‘ARMENIA’ AND ‘ARMENIAN’ 


JOHN R. 








“Says the Darius the king: Dadarsis by name, 
an Arminiyah bim I sent to Armina and thus I 
said to him, Go, the rebellious arm which doest 
call itself mine, smite it; afte'wards Daddarsis 
went away; when came to Armina, the rebels 
came together in battle; there is a village Zussa4 
by name in Armina, here they engaged in batile; 
Abura Mazda bore me aid; by the grace of ese 

army smote rebellious army; eight in 
the month of Thura Vabara were c¢ ing 
their course, then the battle was fought by them.,** 

(Bebistun Rock inscription, Ci. 522 B.C.) 








High up on the perpendicular face of 
the great Behistun Rock (1700 ft. high) 
65 miles west of Hamadan (Ecbatana), 
the famous inscriptions of Darius were 
sculptured, 500 ft. above the plain 
(ground). In the center of the rock stands 
King Darius trampling on the rebel king 
(Gaumata ). Under him follow nine captive 
kings, their hands bound behind them, with 
a rope around their neck. The Persian text 
is on the right side of the central pictures 
and occupies four columns. The Elamite 
version is on the left side with three col- 
umns and the Babylonian version having 
only two columns, is situated on both sides 
of the upper sections of the pictures. 

These inscriptions were written in Cune- 
iform (Arrowhead) characters, and were 


1 Probably Shusha, which is found at present 
in the South-East of Armenia. 

2The Babylonian version says that they slew 
in this battle 546 and took 520 prisoners. It ap- 
pears from these figures that the engagement was 
a small affair. 


MARDICK 


first deciphered and interpreted over 100 
years ago by Sir Henry C. Rawlinson, Eng- 
lish Soldier, Orientalist and Persian scholar. 
From the known Persian text, the other 
languages, the Elamite and the Assyrian, 
were easily deciphered. This discovery and 
interpretative analysis opened a new vista 
on ancient history and laid the foundation 
of Assyriology. 

It appears from the inscription that King 
Darius’s generals invaded Armina (Ar- 
menia) several times. In the first three in- 
vasions the King selected a renegade Ar- 
miniyah (Armenian) general by the name 
of Dadarsis or Der Dasis, which corre- 
sponds to Der Ardasis in Armenian Der 
meaning lord or man of distinction similar 
to german Von. The last invasion was un- 
dertaken by a Persian General, Vaumisa. 

We may assume from these frequent in- 
cursions into Armina that, as soon as the 
king’s forces disappeared from the horizon, 
the Arminiyah again rebelled against the 
Persians and stopped paying tribute to 
King Darius. Armenia, on account of its 
irregular geographical position, mountains, 
valleys, rivers, from time immemorial, has 
never been conquered thoroughly by any 
invader at any time. Some sections have re- 
mained always independent. 

The above rock inscription is the first 
historical document that has any mention 
of Armenia and Armenians. These names 
were evidently first used by the Persians. 
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The Greeks copied from them. The father 
of ancient history, Herodotus, was a Persian 
subject, being born in a Western Asia Minor 
coastal town, Halicarnassus, then a Persian 
territory. He learned from Persians the 
names designated as Armenia and Arme- 
nians. In later years the Romans followed 
the Greek appellations and thus the names 
Armenia and Armenian became universal. 

It is very singular to note that the As- 
syrians and Babylonians, who antedated 
the Persians and the Greeks by at least 
3000 years and had contiguous long fron- 
tiers and made frequent northern raids 
into Armenia, never mention Armenia or 
Armenians by that name, but use other 
names like Urardhu and Khatti. The Ar- 
menian political power between Asia Minor 
and the Caspian Sea altogether ended be- 
tween 8th and 7th centuries B. C., and yet 
not once the name of Armenia and Arme- 
nians were mentioned by the invaders of 
the South. There must be a reason for this 
omission, 

It is very interesting to observe that 
many people and countries are known by 
various names given to them by surround- 
ing nations or neighbors, seldom using the 
nomenclature preferred by the natives. 
Thus the people of the British Isles call 


themselves Britons, the real settlers of the 
country, who were of Celtic origin, while 
the outsiders dubbed them later English. 
The Germans call themselves Deutschmann 
(honest man) and their country Deutsch- 
land, the name Germanica being invented 
by the Romans during the early period 
of the early period of the Christian Era. 
The reeks called themselves Ellas and 
Greece Ellada. The Armenians call the 
Greeks Hooyn or Horom in spite of the fact 
that they have been neighbors for several 
thousand years. In the same way Nippon 
and Rising Sun is known by outsiders as 
Japan, while the Chinese call their country 
“Flower Kingdom” (Hwa-Kwo) and the 
New Englanders are known in the United 
States as Yankees. 

So nations and races are generally known 
by the names given to them by their neigh- 
bors. How then did the names “Armenia” 
and “Armenian” originate? Many European 
and Armenian scholars have tried hard in 
the last 70 years, to find a locality, a moun- 
tain, a lake or a river inside or Outside Ar- 
menia whose name is a cognate of the word 
“Armenia”, proved futile and the mystery. 
remains as deep as ever. Perhaps our 
neighbors, the Persians, may clarify this 
point some day. 





@ PART II — CONCLUSION: 


A DATCHIG 
FOR HAIRIG 


Copyright, as an unpublished work, 1958, by 
ARMEN BANKLIAN 


ACT TWO 


A month or so later: July fourth. 

As the curtain rises, Rupen is sitting on 
DL ‘steps reading. Old Man sits in chair 
next to sofa. He is writing in a notebook. 
On table next to him, there is a small cof- 
fee pot and a demi-tasse type cup and sau- 
cer. 

After a while, Old Man suddenly rips 
page out of the notebook, annoyed. He 
erumbles it up in a ball and throws it 
towards sofa. It lands on floor or sofa 
next to about 50 other crumpled-up balls 
of notebook paper. 

Rupen pays no attention to this, just 
continues reading. Old Man then takes sip 
from the cup and turns back to his writing. 

Pause. 

Then, bewildered by something he has 
been reading, Rupen stirs: 

RUPEN 

Huh? What are they talking about, sugar- 
loaf head? 

(Feeling head: ) 

I ain’t got no sugarloaf head. Hey, Hair- 
— ee 

(Gets up and crosses to Old Man as:) 

They say here Armenians got sugarloaf 
heads, broad from side to side, and sliced 
off at the back. See? 

(Shows Old Man book.) 

We're supposed to be like that. We're 


supposed to have heads like this guy. 

(Old Man takes book, looks at the pic- 
tures. ) 

(Feeling his head again:) 

My head ain’t sliced off in the. ... . What 
the heck do they mean? Hey Hairig, let’s 
see yours. See if your— 

(Examining back of Old Man's head:) 

Geeze, Hairig, you're goin bald back 


(Continues to examine head as Old Man 
smiles. ) 

What is this what they mean? Coming 
down here like this? Oh. Oh, yeah. .... 

(Then, feels own head again: ) 

Can’t notice on me, though. I got too 
much stupid hair back there. 

(Sits on arm of sofa, looking at book, 
over Old Man shoulder. ) 

And hey yeah. . . . .look what else they 
say. They say we're supposed to look like 
that. 

(Points in book. Quotes the words 
there: ) 

Rather clumsy, thick-set bodies. 

(Getting up:) 

Heck I ain’t thick-set, I’m skinny as a rail. 
Who the heck wrote this book anyhow? 

(Takes book out of Old Man’s hands and 
turns to frontpiece. ) 

Vahan Hanoogian. Well, he’s an Armen- 
ian, O. K. With a name like that he’s gotta 
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be. Mighta changed his name, though. 
Maybe he’s a Turk. Let’s see what else he 


says. 

( Reads: ) 

Prominent cheek bones. 

( Feels face, then looks at Old 'Man’s face. 
Then feels his own again.) 

Yeah. I guess we got them all right. 

( Reads again: ) 

Large, brown, intense eyes. 

(Without even looking up from book: ) 

Ha. Damn right. 

(Reads some more: ) 

Fleshy hooked nose. Huh? 

(Feels nose.) 

My nose ain’t hooked. May be a little 
fleshy, but it ain’t hooked. 

(Then, to Old Man:) 

Is it? 

(Old Man smiles.) 

Let’s see yours. 

( Looks. ) 

No, sit straight. Lemmie get a... . . 

(Takes a step or two back, studying Old 
Man’s face. Then, laughing: ) 

Hey yeah, it is Hairig. Geeze, I never 
noticed before. 

( Feeling own nose again: ) 

Mine’s the same way, eh? How about 


( Picking up book again: ) 

I guess this guy must be an Armenian 
after all. 

(Then pointing to picture in book: ) 

But what about this? Rather clumsy, 
thick-set bodies? We ain’t clumsy. Let's see. 
Stand up, Hairig..... 

(Old Man does so. Rupen studies him. 
His body is just that: rather clumsy and 
thick-set. ) 

Well, you may be a little stocky and all 
but. .... What the heck does he mean by 
clumsy? You ain’t clumsy. Ah, this guy 
Hanoogian’s full o crap. 

(Old Man smiles, sits. He takes up pencil 
and notebook again and resumes his writ- 
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ing. Rupen looks back in book and moves 
to sofa, intent on the book. Then, his foot 
crunches over one of the balls of paper on 
the floor. He looks up and around, noticing 
the mess. He smiles and sits.) 

(To Old Man, indicating mess: ) 

Boy, it’s a good thing Eddie’s wife ain't 
here. She’d have a fit with all this junk 
laying around. And that coffee, too. 

(Gets up and crosses to Old Man writing 
in notebook: ) 

What are you always writing for? You 
gonna tell me what it’s about? 

(Old Man smiles. Like a fox.) 

Still won't tell me, eh?. ... . 

(Tinkering around with the coffee, etc: ) 

You really like this stuff, Hairig? 

(Old Man says something. Rupen 
listens. ) 

No thanks. I tasted it once, remember? 
Years ago. But Ill never forget the taste. 
Boy, was that bitter. How can you stand 
it? Look at it, it’s got all mud in the bottom. 

(Indicates bottom of cup to Old Man. 
Old Man says something. Rupen listens for 
a moment, then breaks into a laugh: ) 

Ha. Ha. Don’t kid me. Your taste can’t 
change. Anyhow, you wouldn't get me to 
touch this Turkish garbage with a ten foot 
pole! 

(Puts cup down and crosses back to 
sofa.) 

But I'll tell you what. You tell me what 
that book’s about you're writing and Fl 
drink a whole cup of it. O. K? 

(Old Man smiles, shakes head nothing 
doing. ) 

Why not? What’s the big secret, Hairig? 
Why don’t you tell me? Is it about what 
happened in your district over there? Eh? 
I bet it is. 

(Picking up one of the papers: ) 

You know, I can always take this to a 
guy who reads Armenian and ask him what 
it’s about. 

(Old Man smiles.) 
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Yeah. I think I'll do that. 

(Begins picking up balls of paper as:) 
Tll take all these papers and straighten 
them out and— 

(He stops suddenly, the papers in his 
arms. ) 

But where the heck would I go? No 
Armenians around here, for crying out loud. 


(Lets papers fall back onto floor.) 

Anyhow, who cares? 

(Old Man stops, turns to Rupen.) 

Yeah, I don’t care. Think I care what 
youre writing about? Heck no, I don’t care. 
Why should I....?.... 

(For a moment, Old Man is concerned. 
Then, he smiles, wise to the trick Rupen 
has attempted to pull.) 

No, really. I’m not just saying that, just 
to find out. I really and truly don’t care. 

(Old Man smiles, says something. ) 

No, I’m not trying to get you to tell me. 
That’s a kid’s trick. I ain’t no kid, I’m gonna 
be 20 years old next month. Why should I 
try pullin that stupid kid’s trick? I did that 
years ago..... that’s ancient history. I don’t 
do that stuff anymore, Hairig, you should 
know better than that. Huh? 

(Old Man, still smiling, says something 
more. ) 

So don’t tell me. See if I care! 

(Slight pause. Old Man smiles. Rupen 
doesn’t smile.) 

Anyhow, what good is writing? Writing’s 
no good. You gotta do. Doing’s the import- 
ant thing, not writing. Huh? 

(He listens. ) 

I already told you what I'm gonna do. 
Ten thousand of them. It’s my call. My 
duty. That’s why I’m here, Hairig. That’s 
why I’m in the world, I bet. To get even 
with them. God put me here just so I— 
Huh? 

(He listens again.) 

I'll talk about it all I want! What the 
heck are you getting so mad about all of a 
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suden anyhow!? You should be proud of 
me. Proud of what I’m gonna do in my life. 
You should—Anyhow, who will if I won't 
eh? I'll tell you who. Nobody! Nobody will. 
I gotta be the first. And once I start getting 
revenge for— 

(Old Man interrupts. Says quite a bit. 
Rupen listens. It's interesting. He listens 
some more. Now, however, he gets mad: ) 

Damn right! Damn right they will! 

(Now Old Man gets mad, turns away. 
Slight pause. Then, quietly: ) 

Won't they? Eh, Hairig? Won't other 
Armenians like me do the same thing for 
their districts? 

(He waits. Old Man doesn’t say any- 
thing. ) 

Won't they? Answer me, Hairig. 

( Waits. ) 

Oh, so now you're not gonna answer me, 
eh? O. K. O. K. for you, Hairig..... 

(Old Man points to his ears and shakes 
head as if to say can’t hear you.) 

‘Don’t give me that. You can hear me. 
Everytime we get on the subject lately, you 
pull that! You gonna talk to me? 

( Waits. ) 

The heck with you, then! 

(Opens book, turns pages, mad.) 

I don’t care if you don’t talk to mel 

(Turns some more pages. Still mad. Then, 
madder than ever, he takes up book and 
slams it shut with a bang. He sits there, 
burning up. Old Man writes away. Pause.) 

(Then, giving in, Rupen turns to Old 
Man: ) 

O. K. I won't talk about it anymore. .... 

(Old Man turns to him.) 

Ill drop the subject, O. K? 

(Old Man smiles. Rupen, too, smiles.) 

You always win out on me, ya bum ya. . . 

(They both laugh. Old Man signals 
Rupen to come over.) 

Huh? 

(He gets up and crosses to Old Man. Old 
Man tears out page from his notebook and 
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hands it to Rupen.) 

( Looking at paper: ) 

What's this? Hey Hairig, you know I 
can’t read this stuff. Huh? 

(Old Man says something.) 

It is? 

(He takes another look at the paper. 
Old Man says some more and Rupen looks 
up and listens to him.) 

Hey yeah, that’s right. Think I can learn 
it? Hey, then I'll be able to read your book 
when it’s finished. 

(Crossing back to sofa, studying paper: ) 

So this is the Armenian alphabet, eh? 
Geeze, how many letters you got? 

(Sits, counting letters.) 


(Studies paper. Old Man gets up and 
starts picking up the balls of paper, etc.) 

That’s O. K., Ill do it. Later, Hairig. 
I'll clean up later. Right now ['m— 

(Old Man interrupts.) 

Ne. . icc she won't be home. She's at the 
beauty parlour. She'll be there all afternoon. 
Huh? 

(He listens to Old Man.) 

Oh yeah, that’s right. Geeze, how stupid 
can I get, no beauty parlour’s open on the 
Fourth of July. 

(Old Man says some more and Rupen 
listens. ) 

What do you mean she’s on her way? 
How do you know? 

(Old Man gets impatient with Rupen. 
He starts to pick up papers himself.) 

O. K. O. K., she’s on her way. So I'll pick 


‘em up now..... 


(Moves to do so. Old Man stops, one or 
two papers in his hand.) 

Satisfied? Here, gimme. Ill do it..... 

(He takes papers from Old Man's hands 
and then smiles. Old Man smiles too, and 
then goes back to table, pours more coffee, 
etc.) 
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Oops, don’t wanna lose this. 

(He folds up the paper with the alphabet 
on it and starts to clean up the place, 
mumbling to himself: ) 

She’s on her way now, he says, she'll be 
here any minute. For crying out loud, how 
can he tell?..... 


(Old Man, drinking coffee, smiles.) 


(He takes armful of papers to basket and 
dumps them. Old Man finishes cup of cof- 
fee, takes up pot, saucer etc. and says 
something to Rupen. Rupen listens, mut- 
ters O. K., and then the Old Man exits off 
DR. Rupen then cleans up the few remain- 
ing balls of paper and now notices Old 
Man’s notebook on chair. He picks it up.) 

Geeze, how can I ever learn this? It's 
like Chinese or somethin. But [ll learn. 
Or else I ain’t really an Armenian. I better 
learn. I don’t know how, but I will. Think 
I'll go to the library tomorrow and get some 
books on it. 

(Moves: ) 


What books? I read all the damn books 
in that library three times already. At 
least all the books they got on Armenia. 
And that’s all I care about right now. 

Geeze, how could they wipe out a 
whole half a nation? Damnit! that gets me 
mad!! Just think, there'd be twice as many 
Armenians in the world today if it wasn't 
for those rotten Datchigs! 

(Stops moving.) 

Hey, that’s one word I know already, 
Datchig. And Hairig’s two and Inch bay 
sess is three four five. And let’s see, what 
else? O yeah, choud. That makes six. I 
already know six words in Armenian. 

(Throwing notebook on table, bravado 
fashion: ) 

It'll be a breeze. I'll learn this alphabet 
Hairig gave me 
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(Taps shirt pocket.) 
and—Geeze, where can I get some more 
books? I know. I'll send away for them to 
the Ararat Publishing Company we got up 
in Boston. I'll buy all the books they got. 
Gonna cost, though. But Eddie] give me 
the dough. He's got enough to stuff a 
barn. Twenty seven stores. Wow! What 
the heck’s a guy gonna do with 27 dry 
cleaning stores? And he’s gonna open two 
more next month. And then he’s gonna 
have his own plant. Geeze, and he did it 
all in less than two years. Boy, he’s really 
smart, you know that. But what does he 
want all that money for? Why's he want it, 
I wonder, he’s got everything he needs. 
More even. This house, the swimming pool, 
all kinds of cars and stuff..... 

(Sits down on upstairs steps.) 

I know: he gives it all to that damn 
church of his. Geeze, he could buy and sell 
that joint ten times over. 

(Imitating Eddie: ) 

But the Lord would be offended. Eddie 
Hart and the Lord. Eddie Hart? Boy, what 
a phony, Eddie Hart! 

(Gets up, kicks steps: ) 

That guy turned out to be a real phony. 
My own brother ashamed to be an Ar- 
menian! 

(Pause. Sits again.) 

But we'll get him back. ... . me and 
Hairig. Geeze, he used to be O. K. Then 
after he went away on that government 
thing—Geeze, I wonder what happened 
there? Boy, now he even talks like a phony. 

(Imitates him again: ) 

I hadn't anticipated their arrival so 
abruptly. Can’t he say I didn’t expect ‘em 
so soon? What is this stuff anyhow. For 
crying out loud, why does he have to be 
such a phony, And what's he trying to 
prove with this church stuff? Even today 
on the Fourth of July he’s at church. Who 
the heck ever heard of going to church 
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on the Fourth of July? 

(Imitates again: ) 

But we have a choir rehearsal, Rupen. Ah! 

(Gets up, crosses to sofa.) 

And then he has to go and drag Lenore 
with him all the time. He shoves it down 
her throat every day in the week. Boy, be 
gives me a pain. And she’s too good to say 


(Sits in sofa.) 

She is good, you know that. Too good. 
She’s the only decent thing around here 
GRR besides Hairig. Too bad she ain't 
a little bit older. Cause she’s really beau- 
tiful. Damn right. Let’s see..... 

(Counts on fingers: ) 

16 to 17, that’s one. 18. 19. And almost 


.20, that’s four. I'm almost four years 


older than her. That’s too much. If she was 
18 it wouldn't be so bad. Or even 17. But 
16's just a kid. But boy, I really like her. 
The day is so kind. Ha, she’s hot stuff. 
Ah, but who needs her? Thing I need is 
a shot in the head. That'll wise me up. To 
get moving. How the heck am I gonna kill 
ten thousand Turks when I waste time 
thinking about love and all that crap. But 
it’s really neat, though, thinking about it. 
I wish I..... ,Ah, but I gotta think about 
hate. Only hate. Then I'll hate ‘em more 
and more and more and more. Then 
nothing’ll stop me from killing them. Ah, 
all you do is talk, Hartounian the Gasser. 

(Catches it:) 

Hartounian. Rupen Hartounian. Geeze, 
that’s a neat name. Damn right it’s neat 
cause it’s Armenian. Wow, I'm talking up 
a storm. What good’ll talking get you? 
Talking’s as bad as Hairig’s writing. Neither 
of ‘em'll getcha anyplace. Doing, that’s all 
Do! Don’t talk and don’t write. Just do. 

(Notices book, picks it up.) 

And read. Cause I gotta learn. I gotta 
keep learning. Now let’s see. ... ; what 
the heck was this stupid Hanoogian char- 
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acter saying. . .P... 

(Turn® pages and concentrates on the 
book. Beat. Elizabeth enters through front 
door UL. Rupen looks up at imaginary 
sound of door-opening. She notices him.) 

ELIZ 


(Closes door and enters. Brightly: ) 
Hi. 
RUPEN 

Hello. 

(He turns back to book. She crosses 
over. ) 

- ELIZ 

What's that you're reading? 

RUPEN 
Huh? Oh. Just a book... .. 
ELIZ 

On Armenia? 

(Rupen reacts, 
smiles. ) 

Good. 

(Patting him on shoulder: ) 

That's nice, Rupen. 

(She crosses to table and opens purse, 
looking for cigarette. Rupen is quite 
amazed by her attitude, can't figure it out. 
He closes book and turns to her.) 

RUPEN 
How come you're so happy today? 
ELIZ - 

(Lighting cigarette: ) 

Oh, I don’t know. I had a wonderful 
afternoon. 

( Looking around: ) 

Where is everyone? 

RUPEN 

Eddie’s at church with Lenore, and 
Hairig’s out back. 

ELIZ 


surprised. Elizabeth 


Oh. 
(Sits, smoking.) 
You're quite close to one another, aren't 
youP 
RUPEN 
Me and Hairig? Yeah, I guess... .. 
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(Slight pause.) 
Where'd you go today, some friend's? 
ELIZ 


No, I was at the beauty parlour. 
RUPEN 


FOB 


( Reacts: ) 
The which? 
ELIZ 
Beauty parlour. I had an appointment 
today at the hairdressers. 
(Fools with hair. Slight pause. She then 
feels need to say something.) 
Was your grandfather actually tortured 
over there? 
RUPEN 
You really care? 
ELIZ 
Of course I—My goodness, I know how 
awful you feel about what happened to 
him, but you needn't take it out on me, 
RUPEN 
I needn't do nothin. 
ELIZ 
That's right, be nasty. I try to hold a 
friendly conversation with you and you 
spite me for it. 
RUPEN 
The only time I spite somebody is when 
they spite me first. 
ELIZ 
What's that supposed to mean? 
RUPEN 
It means what it means, that’s all. 
(Turns back to book, opens it.) 
ELIZ 


Must you read that while— 

RUPEN 
(Interrupts, closing book: ) 
No, I mustn’t! 
(Getting up:) 
If you don’t want me in here I'll go up- 

stairs and read the damn thing. 
(Starts for steps DL.) 
ELIZ 


(Gives up:) 
Oh! 
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(Crushes out cigarette. At steps, Rupen 

stops turns to her.) 
RUPEN 

But before I do, there’s just one thing 
I wanna say. Just one little item I wanna 
straighten— 

(He is cut off by Eddie's voice, from 
off DR. Back door is heard closing: ) 

Anybody home? 

ELIZ 
Well? 


Forget it..... 
(Calls: ) 
Yeah, Eddie! 
(He crosses to table, putting books down 
as Eddie and Lenore enter.) 
LENORE 
Hi Rupen, hi Elizabeth. Excuse me. 
(Starts for steps DL, calling back over 
her shoulder to Eddie: ) 
I'll start on them right away..... 
(She exits off DL, up steps.) 
RUPEN 
(To say something: ) 
How was your choir, Eddie, O. K? 
EDDIE 
(Coming in: ) 
Yes, Rupen, a fine rehearsal. Hello, dear. 
(Elizabeth smiles.) 
Where’s the Old Man? 
RUPEN 
He ain’t so old. Outside. 
EDDIE 
Oh. Id like to ask him about tonight. 
a ELIZ 
What about tonight? 
EDDIE 
The church fireworks. 
(To Rupen: ) 
Do you suppose he’d care to come? 


RUPEN 
Yeah, I guess. 
EDDIE 
Good. Where did you say he was? 
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RUPEN 
Out back. You didn’t see him when you 
came in? 
EDDIE 
No. Perhaps he’s sitting in the arbor, ll 
go look. Excuse me, dear. 
(He goes out DR. Rupen stands, looking 
after him.) 
ELIZ 
(With a smile: ) 
Rupen? 
(He turns to her.) 
Rupen, if I go out and come in again can 
we be friendly? 
RUPEN 
Huh? 
(Crossing in to her:) 
Ah, I didn’t mean to be snotty. I didn’t 
mean to get mad at you, Elizabeth. Sure, 
we'll be friends. O. K? 


ELIZ 
(Smiles: ) 
O. K. 
(Rupen sits. Slight pause. Then, to start 
@ conversation: ) 
How are things going at the store? 


RUPEN 

(Smiles: ) 

You kidding? Ah, I ain’t no business man. 
Neither is Hairig. Eddie never shoulda 
given us that place to manage. Outa 27 
stores last month only one lost money. 
Guess whose? Ha. The customers come 
in there and think we're nuts. Last week a 
lady came in while we were having a game 
© war and went to give Hairig a dress or 
somethin to be cleaned. Hairig said for me 
to get rid of her..... said tell her to take 
it someplace else. Ha. I told her, too. 


ELIZ 
You didn’t. 
RUPEN 
Damn right I did. We were havin a good 
game. 
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ELIZ ELIZ 
Is that all you two do? Play cards there What were you going to say to me 
all day? before? 
RUPEN RUPEN 


Na. We only play a coupla hours now Say to you? 


ELIZ 
and then. We usta play a lot. But now . 
Hairig mostly writes and I got all that Yes. Before Eddie and Lenore came in. 


reading I gotta do. You were about to say something to me, 
(Picks up book which sits next to him weren't you? RUPEN 

and idly pages through it. Pause. Then, he So I So I 

looks up and turns to Elizabeth: ) 7 ‘eas 
How come you're so nice today? I mean 


it’s nice that you're nice and all, but. .... What wes RUPEN 
Had a good day, eh? ‘ 
(Moving: ) 
ELIZ What was it? Let’s see... .. I forget, 
Yes. At the hairdressers, that’s what it was! 
(Rupen reacts; she continues, not notic- ELIZ 
ing.) You can be irritable, can’t you? 
You know, there’s no need why we can't RUPEN 
be this friendly all the time. Is there? ( Toying with ash-tray on table: ) 
RUPEN Odiously so, odiously so. 
I guess not. ELIZ 
ELIZ Well if you refuse to be even civil— 
(Sensing his change of attitude: ) RUPEN 


is anything (he mama? I'm being civil. Its a new word I 


RUPEN learned, that’s all. Odious. What’s that 
No. No, nothin’s wrong. ... . mean, odious? 
ELIZ ELIZ 
Rupen? Please. I’m in no mood. 
RUPEN RUPEN 
Yeah? Must mean somethin. I'll have to look 
ELIZ that up sometime. 
You don’t like me do you? ELIZ 
RUPEN Onl 
(Getting up:) Sgn Fl ae 
I don’t know what makes you say that. ‘ When Eddie comes in tell him Il be 
Sure I like you. E t 
(Indicating off DR:) (Starts for - 
But what’s happening to him? UPEN 
Sure... . sure. .... 
ELIZ (When Elizabeth gets to steps, he calls: ) 
I beg your pardon?..... Want me to tell him you were at the 
RUPEN beauty parlour toor!? 


Nothin. (Elizabeth stops, turns to him.) 
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Want me to tell him you were there too? 
ELIZ 
You can if you like. 
(She starts up steps.) 
RUPEN 
You were at no beauty parlour! 
ELIZ 
What? 
(Turns to him, annoyed. ) 
RUPEN 
You heard me. I said you were at no 
beauty parlour today. 
ELIZ 
(Taking a step or two back into room: ) 
How dare you? You— 
RUPEN 
How dare I? It’s the Fourth of July, that’s 
how dare I. Ain’t no beauty parlours open 
today. 
ELIZ 
Are you calling me a liar!? 
RUPEN 
(Smiling: ) 

I‘m calling you anything you want. Only 
there ain’t no beauty parlours open today. 
ELIZ 

(Gropes for a moment, then: ) 

Oh! You exasperate me! 

(In a huff, she turns and exits up DL 
steps. ) 
RUPEN 


(After she is gone, with a wave of the 
hand: ) 

Aw, the devil with you. That's probably 
where she goes every day anyhow. Beauty 
parlour! Ha. 

(Goes to sofa and picks up book. Opens 
it and tries to read. Lights start to dim out 
and come up on Exterior area, spilling 
partially over onto steps of special area. 
Beat. Eddie walks into exterior area from 
off right, looks around, and then goes to 
steps of special area and sits. 

Rupen can’t concentrate on the book, 
so he throws it aside.) 
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Ah who wants to read anyhow. .... 

(Slight pause.) 

Beauty parlour! Geeze, that dame is 
sure taking Eddie over the coals, Boy, she 
gives me a pain in the tit! 

(Gets up, looks around.) 

Think I'll go out for a walk. Get some 
clean air for a change. 

(He crosses to front door, exits to exter- 
ior area and starts towards off right. He 
notices Eddie sitting on steps of special 
area. ) 

Oh. Hi ya Eddie. What are you doin 
out here? See Hairig? 

EDDIE 

No, he wasn't in the arbor. I thought he 

might be out front here. 
RUPEN 

Na, probably went up to Ararat. 

(After slight reaction from Eddie, Rupen 
explains: ) 

You know, that mountain we always go 
to. Hairig calls it Mount Ararat. There's 
a stone quarry near there too, and it’s all 
filled with water now. He calls that Lake 
Van. 

EDDIE 
( Pitifully, half to himself: ) 
Won't he ever forget?. .... 
RUPEN 

Huh? What's he wanna forget for, Eddie? 
That was his home. Lake Van and Mount 
Ararat was Hairig’s home. He loved it 
there. Why should he wanna forget his 
home? Eh? 

EDDIE 

It was my home, too. 

RUPEN 


Well, no one would ever know it. And 
that’s what gets me iritated about you, 
Eddie. What, are you ashamed or somethin, 
being an Armenian? What are you ashamed 
for, ehP We were once a great nation. 
Before those Mongol savages started—Any- 
how, ain’t nothin to be ashamed about. You 
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are what you are and you should be proud. 
And you used to be, Eddie. What the heck 
happened, anyhow? 
EDDIE. 
I’m an American, Rupen. And extremely 
proud of that. 
RUPEN 
So? You know, I don’t get you, Eddie. 
What's that supposed to mean, you're an 
American? Can’t you be both? Anyhow, 
what's so great about bein an American? I 
mean it’s great, yeah, but so what? It ain't 
that great..... 
EDDIE 
Rupen, please. 
RUPEN 
Whaddya mean Rupen please? Please 
what? 
EDDIE 
Rupen, you were born here. I wasn't. I 
had to become an American, Yet, my cit- 
izenship is the proudest possession I have. 
And all my life I'll continue to be indebted 
and grateful and humble for it. That's all 
I'm saying: be aware and thankful that 
youre an American. 
RUPEN 
I'm aware. But I'm aware that I'm an 
Armenian too. And that’s more important. 
Cause that’s what I really am. I mighta 
been born here maybe, but I didn’t come 
from here. I came from over there. Three 
thousand years ago. That’s how old I am, 
Eddie. Not twenty, three thousand. And 
Hairig and you too. And you say won't he 
ever forget. How can you forget 3,000 
years? And how can you forget bein spit 
on by those Datchigs? Every time I look 
at Hairig I’m reminded of what they did 
to him. Whaddya mean, forget? How can 
you forget that? 
EDDIE 
You'll learn. 
RUPEN 
( Mimics him: ) 
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You'll learn, you'll learn. For chrysakes, 
con't give me that you'll learn all the time. 
EDDIE 

Rupen please don’t use the Lord’s name— 
RUPEN 
The Lord? What is this stuff, the Lord? 
Ever since you come back from that gov- 
ernment thing it’s been the Lord, the Lord. 
What happened there, anyhow? You used 
to have guts, Eddie. You used to have 
some feelings about your own people and 
gettin even with those Turks. But you go 
to Europe and you come back a Sunday 
School teacher. Geeze, you even talk like 
a phony. I mean what happened there, eh? 
EDDIE 
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Happened? 

RUPEN 

Yeah, Eddie. What happened?. .. . . 

(Slight pause. ) 

Eh? 

EDDIE 

(Another slight pause. Then, softly, 
slowly: ) 

I saw war. The anguish and wretched- 
ness of war. The terrible depravity of its 
aftermath: the misery, affliction, pain. The 
issue and effect of the bitter destruction 
of war. 

RUPEN 

What's that, for cryin out loud? Sounds 
like you memorized that outa the bible 
or somethin. What’s that from, the bible? 

EDDIE 


From war, Rupen. I'm quoting from 
War. The war in which I learned how 
wrong it was to hate. Even a Turk... . . 
After seeing that wholesale slaughter they 
were going through in Europe, I— 

RUPEN 

(Interrupts: ) 

Yeah but you seen war and all before. 
When you were a kid during the massacres, 
There was just as much pain and stuff 
then. 
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EDDIE 
Vou.j/...3 there was. Perhaps more. 
RUPEN 


So how come you changed then? What, 
are you gonna let the Turks get a away 
with all that? You gonna let ‘em kill us 
off for no reason and then forget about it 
just cause you saw a war? What else did 
you see? Cause that can’t be all. Not after 
the way you used to feel about them, the 
way you swore up and down youd get 
even for our father and Hairig and the rest 
of our family they murdered. Boy, I never 
knew what it was all about then, but I 
used to think you were nuts, always hol- 
lerin Datchigs all the time. You were like 
crazy. 


Yes, I know..... 
RUPEN 
So what made you change, eh Eddie? 
What else happened? 
EDDIE 
I've told you, Rupen. Nothing more was 
necessary. Just the war. Can’t we talk of 
something else? What of tonight. Are you 
coming? 
RUPEN 
(Only half with it:) 
Coming where? 
EDDIE 
The church fireworks of course. It’s the 
Fourth of July celebration. Will you come? 


RUPEN 
Yeah, I guess. 

EDDIE 
Good. 

RUPEN 


You sure nothin else happened there? 
Cause it’s pretty damn hard to believe 
that you’d— 

EDDIE 
Nothing! 
(Then, catches self and forces a simle:) 
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RUPEN 

Well you don’t have to get so mad about 
it, for crine out loud. I can’t figure you out, 
Eddie, you know that. I mean all you care 
about is the Lord and America. You vol- 
unteer on that stupid job just cause it was 
somethin to do for America. Then after 
you get out, you bust a gut working all the 
time and you give it all to that church. 
And what'd you do, marry your wife just 
cause she was an American? I bet you did. 
What's she the symbol or somethin of your 
being an— 

EDDIE 
(Interrupts, getting highly irritated: ) 
Elizabeth is— 

RUPEN 

(With a wave of his hand: ) 

Ah, she’s no bargain. And what's all this 
fireworks stuff and the Fourth of July? 
What are you trying to prove, that you're an 
American? The great pay-as-you-go Coun- 
try? For Christ sakes, you can take this 
Fourth of July crap and jam it. You— 

(Wham! Eddie slaps him across the 
face.) 

Hey, what— 

(Wham again! Then again with this fist. 
And again and again, with all his might. 
Harder and harder, like a madman. Rupen 
moans and falls to the ground in a lump. 

( Eddie, still in a rage, reaches down and 
picks him half way up and is about to come 
across with a right roundhouse when sud- 
denly he catches himself. He stops, real- 
izing what he is doing. Quick beat. 

Then, just as quickly, Eddie pulls Rupen’s 
limp body into his own. He places hand to 
back of Rupen’s head and stands this way 
for a moment, hugging his brother. Tightly, 
forgivingly. 

Now, Rupen begins to come out of his 
stupor. Eddie then grabs him under the 
arms and takes him to steps of special area, 
setting him down. He picks up Rupen’s 
head, looking into his face: ) 
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EDDIE 
Rupen? Rupen are you..... 
(Rupen shakes out of it some more and 
begins to come to his senses.) 
Are you all right, Rupen?.... . 
RUPEN 
(Squeezing side of neck and trying to 
snap out of it:) 


EDDIE 
Rupen forgive me. Are you all right? 
RUPEN 
( Still in somewhat of a daze: ) 
Huh? 
(He feels around his face, neck, arms, 
body etc to see if he is: ) 
EDDIE 
(Almost inaudible, to himself: ) 
Forgive me, dear God. 
RUPEN 
‘Still feeling to see if he’s all right.) 
Yeah, I guess. .... 
(Then managing a smile: ) 
Geeze, Eddie, I didn’t know you had it 
in you. I forgot you could hit like that. 
_ (Feeling jaw: ) 


Wow. .... 
EDDIE 
I'm sorry, Rupen. 
RUPEN 


Ah, I deserved it. You were right to hit 
me. Who the heck do I think I am anyhow! 
EDDIE 

Forgive me. 
RUPEN 
Ain’t nothin to forgive. Where do I get 
off talking like that about America and all? 
I oughta be shot! Boy, I deserved that, 
Eddie. 


(Smiles: ) 
Thanks. 
EDDIE 
Did I hurt you? 
RUPEN 
Na. 


(Smiles, feeling chin: ) 
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Just broke my jaw, that’s all. .... 

(At this, Eddie too, smiles.) 

That was O. K., Eddie. I mean I'm really 
glad to see you're not a hunk o butter like 
I thought. I mean, you're still Eddie. Still 
my brother Eddie Hartounian, all right. . . . 

(Gets up and limbers arms and shoulders 
around, getting all the kinks etc out.) 


( Eddie lets head sink into his hands and 
sits this way on steps of special area. Rupen 
finishes exercising and crosses down to edge 
of exterior area and sits down to rest, his 
feet over into Eddie’s house.) 


(He relaxes, lying down at edge of exter- 
ior area. Pause.) 

(On his back: ) 

Eddie? 

(Eddie doesn’t move.) 

Hey Eddie? 

(Eddie looks up, answers: “Yes?”) 

Wanna take a walk up there with me? 
To Ararat? 

(Eddie gets up and crosses to edge of 
exterior area and sits next to Rupen who is 
still lying down.) 

Wanna? You never been up there, have 
you? 

EDDIE 


RUPEN 

(Sitting up: ) 

It’s pretty neat up there, Eddie. Course 
it’s probably not half as good as the real 
Ararat, but it ain’t bad. You know, we 
should really call that Little Ararat. Or 
Little Little Ararat. .. . . cause there already 
is a Little Ararat, isn’t there? 

EDDIE 

Yes. Yes, there is. 

RUPEN 

What's that, like two mountains together, 
eh? Big Ararat and Little Ararat. Geeze, 
I'd like to see that someday. Must be O. K., 
eh? 
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EDDIE 

Yes. 
RUPEN 


So you wanna go up then- To Little Little 

Ararat and see Hairig? 
EDDIE 

(Manages a smile: ) 

I'd rather not just now. Perhaps another 
time. 

RUPEN 

O. K. 

( He goes back to his back. Slight pause.) 

Hey Eddie, what'd they do, the Turks? 
March everybody out to the desert? All 
of us? 

EDDIE 

All who were Christians. 

RUPEN 

(Gets up again.) 

Huh? Whaddya mean, some weren't? 
You mean some Armenians weren't Christ- 
ians? 

EDDIE 

A few turned Moslem. We were given a 
choice. Either we became Moslems or diced 
Christians? 

RUPEN 

Boy, it’s hard to believe that could even 
happen. I mean, I know Christians were 
persecuted way back and all, but... . . 
Boy, that’s tough to believe. What'd we 
do, just let it happen? I mean America. 
What'd America do, just sit back and let 
“em kill us? 

EDDIE 

There wasn’t anything America could do. 
Besides, she had already done more for 
Armenia than anyone else. There were 
American colleges and seminaries. Amer- 
ican schools. American Missionaries, Hairig 
and I owe our very lives to American Mis- 
sionaries. 

RUPEN 

Yeah, I know. 

(Slight pause.) 


REVIEW 


Hey Eddie? Whaddya mean, there wasn’t 
anything we could do? I mean couldn't 
we send an army in over there or somethin 
to stop ‘em? Eh? I mean we're supposed to 
be a Christian country, America is. So 
why'd we let ‘em get away with it, eh? 
That was lousy, not to stop those massacres, 
How come we didn’t, eh? 


EDDIE 
There’s no point talking about it, Rupen. 
What's done— 
RUPEN 


Yeah, I know. What’s done is done. Just 
like Hairig. What's that our favorite expres- 
sion? Is what’s done is done Armenians’ 
favorite expression? Geeze, that’s all they 
say. I been writin a lot of letters and stuff 
to Armenians whose names I got from our 
paper Hairenik and that’s all they say: 
what’s done is done. Geeze, don’t any of the 
Armenians who were over there wanna get 
even? I mean, don’t they? Heck, they were 
over there. They should want to get even 
even more than me. So should you, Eddie. 


EDDIE 
Why must you get even, Rupen? 
RUPEN 
Huh? What are you talking about? I 
gotta get even. 
EDDIE 
But why? 
RUPEN 


Cause I gotta, that’s all. Cause they spit 
on us, that’s why! And not only once, They 
did it twice, Eddie. The Old Turks and 
then the Young Turks 20 years later. I 
mean you can forgive a guy once, maybe, 
O. K., but not twice. At least not if he 
commits the same crime all over again. I 
mean right? I mean that’s what you call 
genocide, Eddie. What the Turks did to us 
was genocide. I mean you don’t let any- 
body get away with genocide, do you? 
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EDDIE 

I know what you're going through, 
Rupen. 

(Rupen starts to interrupt. Eddie stops 
him.) 

Believe me, I do. But, Rupen, Armenians 
werent the only ones. Supposing you were 
a Jew. Would you have to get even with 
all the Russians? With the ancient Egyp- 
tians and all the others? 


RUPEN 
Damn right! Damn right I would. If I 
was a Jew. But I ain't a Jew. I'm an Ar- 
menian and so are you. Or at least you 
used to be..... 
EDDIE 
You'll change, Rupen. You'll learn the 
futil— 
RUPEN 
I won't change! I won't change if I see 
ninety wars! 
( After slight pause: ) 
Eddie, how come you changed? I mean 
somethin else musta happened during— 
(Eddie reacts.) 
I mean I won't talk about it if you don’t 


Ah, the heck with it..... 
(He lies down again. Pause.) 
EDDIE 


Is Elizabeth inside? 
RUPEN _ 

Huh? Oh. Yeah. Yeah, Eddie, she’s in 
there. She went upstairs to rest, I think. 
EDDIE 

Oh. 

(Slight pause. ) 

I'm very fortunate, Rupen. I hope one 
day you'll find someone as wonderful as 
Elizabeth. 

RUPEN 


(Still lying down: ) 


Huh? Oh. Yeah, she’s a very nice person, 
Eddie. 
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EDDIE 
I do hope she'll come to the Church fire- 
works tonight. Do you suppose she will? 
RUPEN 
(Sitting up:) 
Well, she’s probably tired and_ ll, 
spendin all day at the beau— 
(Catches self, stops. Then, to cover: ) 
Yeah, I think she'll come. 
EDDIE 
Where were you about to say she spent 
the day? Beauty parlour? 
RUPEN 
No. At the—uh—beautiful. The beautiful 
friend’s house. She spent the whole day at 


her beautiful friend’s house. 
EDDIE 
Caroline's? 
RUPEN 


name. Yeah, Caroline, that beautiful friend 
she’s got. Heck, how could she be at the 
beauty parlour, Eddie, they're closed today. 
EDDIE 
Yes, I know. 
RUPEN 


(Relaxing again, lying down: ) 
I mean, that was kinda stupid, wasn’t it? 
I don’t know, Eddie, sometimes you just 
don’t think, you know that.... .?..... 
EDDIE 
Yes. It was sort of foolish at that... . . 
RUPEN 
(To change the subject: ) 
So—uh—so that desert was pretty rough 
I bet, eh? 


Desert? 


EDDIE 


RUPEN 
Yeah, The one the Turks marched you 
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RUPEN RUPEN 
(Sitting up:) (Consolingly: ) 
I read somewhere that there were sixteen That’s O. K., Eddie... .. Don’t, Eddie 


of you, Eddie. Outa the ten thousand from 
your district there were only sixteen who 
escaped. What, did they all get away wit 
you and Hairig? Were you all together? 
EDDIE 
No, just the two of us. And the four 
American Missionaries. 
RUPEN 
Geeze, I bet you'll never forget that, eh? 
EDDIE 
No, Ill remember those Missionaries as 
long as I live. The kindest, most— 
RUPEN 
No, I mean those two years you and 
Hairig spent escaping. Boy, I bet they 


musta been somethin, eh? 
EDDIE 

Nee 

( Pause. ) 
RUPEN 


I wonder how Hairig ever did it? I mean 
he never tells me anything at all. Howd 
he ever live through it when they left him 
to die in that ditch, with his ears and tongue 
bleeding and all? 

EDDIE 

Tll never know, Rupen.... . Only..... 

( After slight pause, he continues: slowly, 
with memory: ) 

... only four weeks later he... . . he stole 
into our camp out there in the desert and 
ae ee took me with him. The rest of our 
family was already gone. They had..... 
died out there because of... . . because of 
lack of food and..... 

(He chokes up, then continues: ) 

PEP our father had been killed two days 


before. .... mu ner... . 3 trying to steal 
some water for grandmother. .. . . I was 
the only one left from our... .. family. So 
Hairig..... 


(He turns away, unable to continue.) 


Rupen reaches for his shoulder, trying to 
comfort him. Then, he gets up, mad, and 
walks nervously around in a little circle in 
exterior area. He then, suddenly, rushes tv 
steps of special area and begins kicking 
them. Hard, mad. Then he stops. Eddie 
remains at edge of exterior area, his face 
still in hands.) 

(To himself: ) 

Boy, I'll get ‘em! Ten thousand! Ten 
thousand Turks! And one for you and one 
for Hairig too. I'll get even, Eddie! 

(Crossing back to Eddie, touching him on 


shoulder. ) 
Don't, Eddie. .... don’t think about it 
anymore. .... don’t cry, Eddie. .... 


(He sits again, next to his brother. Pause. 
Eddie then dries his eyes and tries to smile.) 
I didn’t mean to talk about it, Eddie. 
EDDIE 

It’s perfectly all right, Rupen. We had 
a wonderful family, they should be talked 
about. 

RUPEN 

Yeah, I guess. 

(After slight pause: ) 

How was our father, Eddie, was he O. K? 

EDDIE 

I loved him very much, Rupen. And our 

mother, too. 
RUPEN 


Yeah. Geeze, I wish I coulda known 
them. .I mean our father musta been a good 
guy, right? Cause he worried about 
our mother and all when those Datchigs 
were first startin up again. I mean, sendin 
her over here to have me and all. What was 
he gonna do, join us, eh? With you and 
Hairig? 
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EDDIE 
And our grandmother and our sister 
Annahid. ... . You'd have loved Annahid, 
Rupen. She was very much like Lenore. 


RUPEN 

Boy, they killed her too! The pigs! A little 
eight year old girl. I wouldn't be surprised 
if they tried to rape her first! 

I didn’t mean to say that word, Eddie, 
but boy that gets me mad. Boy, they must 
really be somethin! D’yever see one? You 
ever see a Turk? Course you did. Boy. I 
never want to see one, that’s all I gotta say. 

(Pauses slightly, then: ) 

At least not for awhile. .... 

(He goes to lie down again, then changes 
his mind and sits up. Slight pause while he 
thinks of something. Then: ) 

What'd our mother die of anyhow? After 
I was born? Nobody ever told me. 


RUPEN 

No one ever knew. 

RUPEN 

Huh? How about that old lady Hairig 
says me and our mother usta live with. ... . 
didn’t she know? 

EDDIE 
She died before we got here. 
RUPEN 

Oh. 

(Slight pause.) 

Then how did you and Hairig ever find 
out I was in that foundling home, or what- 
ever you call it?..... 

EDDIE 
Again, through American Missionaries. 


RUPEN 

Oh. 

(Pause. Then, breaking into a smile:) 

What'd you think, ddie, when you first 
saw me? Did I look like your brother? 
Geeze, I was only two and you were what, 
fourteen? Heck, you didn’t even know I 
was born, did you? 
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EDDIE 
Not until we found you. Hairig didn’t 
want me to know for fear that you 


RUPEN 


( Pause. ) 

Hey, where'd they come from, anyhow? 
Where'd the Turks come from, Mongolia 
or somethin, didn’t they? Well why the 
heck did they have to settle by us? Why 
the heck couldn't they keep moving for 
crine out loud. .... . 

( Pause. ) 

EDDIE 

Rupen, my heart, too, was once filled 
with hatred. However, I've gotten over it. 
And as I did, I found Jesus. And since that 
day, that Glorious Day, my life has been 
a Christian Joy and Delight. Rupen, won't 
you give your heart to the Lord? 


RUPEN 

Aw c'mon, Eddie, eh?... . . no more 0 
that, O. K? I mean, all right?..... 

(Slight pause. ) 

Hey Eddie how come you and Hairig 
never told me anything about the Old 
Country and all before? I mean about the 
Turks killin us and all? Geeze, I never 
even knew what a Datchig was until after 
you left. Then one day Hairig got mad and 
told me. He got mad as heck one day and 
then after he calmed down he told me what 
a Turk was and what they did to us. Geeze, 
I'll never forget it. It was raining out and 
I was in the shed fixing somethin. Then 
Hairig comes bustin in all soak and wet. 
No hat or nothin. Just mad and soak’n wet. 
He grabs up an ax and runs out again 
into the rain all the way down to the 
orchard and all of a sudden starts choppin 
away at the vine posts out there, Geeze, 
I didn’t know what was going on. He 
wouldn’t let me near him, just pushed me 
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down and kept choppin away at the vine 
posts! Calling each one a Datchig! A Dat- 
chig! A Datchig! Boy, he was like a mad- 
man. Then he swings the ax around in the 
air a coupla times rippin mad, in a big 
circle like, and then he flings it a mile, 
Geeze, that ax went sailing! Then alla sud- 
den he jumps down in the mud and starts 
beating the crap out of it. Beatin the crap 
outta the mud! Geeze.... . Then he stops 
and falls in it face first. Right in the mud 
with his face and he lays there limp like, 
with mud and rain all over him. Geeze..... 
And when I go to pick him up he turns to 
me and starts cryin like a baby. Mud all 
over him and tears rolling down his face 
a mile a minute. He was—Geeze, you 
shoulda seen him, Eddie... . . he hugs me 


(He can’t continue. Pause.) 
EDDIE 


(Trying to console Rupen who, now too, 
is on verge of crying: ) 


RUPEN 


(Turns to Eddie, looks into his eyes: 
pitifully, beginning to break: ) 

Jesus, what the heck did they do over 
there, Eddie? What kind of torture did they 
use on Hairig..... RS why did they 


(He begins to sob. Eddie places Rupen’s 
head into his shoulder and pats him on 
back, comfortingly. This awhile. 

Then, suddenly, Rupen breaks away from 
Eddie and gets up. Tears all over his face, 
but mad: ) 


What the heck and I crying for? Is that 
all we can ever do, you, me and Hairig, 
is cry? Well, I'm not gonna cry. Not any- 
more I'm not, I’m gonna kill! I’m gonna get 
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even for Hairig and—Yeah, kill! Every god- 
damn Turk I can get a hold of! 

(Before Eddie can react: ) 

That's right, God Damn! That’s what I 
said, Eddie. Cause God better damn them! 
Otherwise he ain’t no God, Otherwise he 
stinks! 

(Turns and starts to exit, off right. Eddie 
scrambles up and rushes over to him, taking 
him by the arm, tenderly.) 


EDDIE 


RUPEN 


(He stops, shakes off Eddie’s hand, 
mad: ) 

No! Don’t! Don’t you and your God try 
to touch me with your forgiving crap! 

(Eddie stops. Pause. Then, Eddie he- 
gins to say something but decides not to. 
He turns away a few steps. After slight 
pause, Rupen crosses over to him near 
special area.) 

What is this forgive all the time? I 
wanna know one thing, Eddie, just this 
one thing. Did you ever hear of 301 AD? 
Eh? 

( Eddie looks at him, then turns and sits 
on steps of special area. Rupen remains 
standing, over him.) 

Well then what's this forgive stuff all of 
a sudden? Don’t your Jesus know we were 
the first to become a Christian Nation? Eh? 
I mean what is this letting Turks wipe out 
Christians? What kind of a God is that, 
your Jesus... .. eh? 

(Slight pause. Rupen sits next to Eddie, 
on steps. Sardonically: ) 

You give me an answer to that one and 
then maybe I'll give Him my heart. But first 
He’s gotta give me an answer..... 

(Slight pause.) 

But He can’t, can He? And neither can 
you. Nobody can! Cause there ain't no 
answer. 
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( Getting up:) 

Im goin up to Ararat, Eddie, with 
Hairig. If you find an answer which I 
doubt if you ever will, you can let me know 
up there. Me and Hairig. Then maybe [ll 
see what I can do about giving my heart 
to the Lord. So long, Eddie. .. : . 

(Turns and starts off.) 

EDDIE 

Rupen, wait. .... 

RUPEN 

(Stops, turns to Eddie:) 

What for? You ain’t got an answer, Eddic. 
And now don’t tell me you have either. . . 

EDDIE 
No, no answer, but we must try to— 
RUPEN 

What, forgive? Is that what you’re gonna 
say we must do, forgive? Eh? Well not me! 

(Coming back in:) 

Gawhead, Eddie, forgive all you want. 
But don’t expect me to! Not unless your 
Lord gives me an answer which there ain’t. 
You and the Lord! Eddie Hart! Boy, you're 
not my brother after all. Gawhead and hit 
me again if you want, but that ain’t gonna 
make you my brother. You'll always be a 
phony. .... cause that’s what you turned 
out to be. Eddie Hart the Phony! 

(Slight pause. Rupen waits for Eddie to 
say something. He doesn’t, however, so 
Rupen continues: ) 

It wasn’t any war that done it. You just 
got yella, that’s all. You lost your guts. So 
you wrapped yourself up in a neat little 
ball and said here Jesus, take my soul. Hal 
Well I say to hell with your soul! Cause 
you ain’t got one! 

(Now, right next to Eddie, leaning over 
to him, he throws words directly at his 
face: ) 

You run away, Eddie, you run away from 
your duty! You ain’t no Armenian! You 
ain't even an American! You ain’t nothin! 
Just a little Jesus boy who lost his guts! 

(Crouching down to him:) 
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You wanna hit me? Gawhead, Eddie, hit 
me. Right here... .. 

(Sticks out chin to Eddie.) 

Gawhead, Eddie, belt me one. .. . . Gaw- 


(Sticks out chin further. Eddie turns 
away. Rupen holds it for a moment, then 
with a wave of arm, disgusted: ) 


Ah, I’m through with you, Eddie. .. . . No 
sense trying to have any hope for you 
anymore... . . You didn’t do nothin in 
Europe but lose your guts. ... . 

( Mimics him: ) 

I saw war and the anguish of war. Ah! 

(Turns and starts off.) 

EDDIE 


(As Rupen is almost off, he calls: ) 
Rupen! 
(Rupen stops, slowly turns to Eddie.) 


RUPEN 
(Quietly: ) 
That's right, Eddie. Rupen. R-u—p—e—n, 
Rupen Hartounian. 
EDDIE 
Rupen, come here. Please. And sit 


RUPEN 
What for? 'm— 
EDDIE 
Because I'd like to talk with you. 


RUPEN 
We got nothin to talk about, Eddie. 
You're ashamed of what you are and I'm 
not. So there’s nothin else to talk about 
anymore. 
EDDIE 
There is. One thing else. I've decided 
to tell you. 
RUPEN 
Tell me what? What one thing? 
EDDIE 
I've decided to tell you what happened to 
me in Europe. 
RUPEN 
I know what happened, Eddie. You got 
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yella and lost your guts! Don’t have to tell 
me that, I already know! 
(Turns and starts off again: ) 
I'll be with Hairig up at— 
EDDIE 
(Gets up and yells it at him: ) 
I killed a Turk! 
(Rupen stops, turns to Eddie.) 
RUPEN 
Huh? 
(Beat. Eddie sits again, quietly. Rupen 
crosses in. Eddie turns to him.) 


EDDIE 

Yes. A Turk who was assigned to work 
with us in France. I killed him with these, 
my naked hands. .... 

(Slight pause. Rupen sits. Eddie con- 
tinues: ) 

I had known it would happen. . .. . Since 
the day I first learned he was a Turk. He 
was a French citizen, yes, but he didn’t 
become one until he was past thirty. He 
had been out there, and he had seen. And 
for all I knew, participated. So I tried to 
avoid him. Tried even to get a transfer to 
another section. But there was no transfer, 
no avoiding him. ... . So finally I killed him. 
In all my life, the only human being I ever 
killed. And I did it with these. .. . . no gun 
was necessary. no knife. Just these 


(Slight pause. ) 

Do you suppose the hatred you feel now 
is justified? No hatred is. Not yours or mine 
or anyone's. But if there must be compar- 
isons, if there must be degrees of justifica- 
tion, than mine was certainly more justified 
than yours. More justified and more in- 


(Rupen starts to say something.) 

No, let me finish. Let me tell you of my 
hatred and how it was justified... .. 

You weren't old enough to remember, 
but when Hairig and I first arrived here 
and the three of us began living together 
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in that room we once called home... . . 
that’s when my hatred grow. Once I was 
safe and away from it all, I began to feel 
those days all over again..... 

(Tries to speak factually, without feel- 
ing. But occasionally, he chokes up.) 

In that room, at night, I would lie awake 
with you and Hairig next to me in the 
same bed and Id relive every day of that 
long, horrible death march to the desert. 
Re-live each frightening moment of the two 
years Hairig and I spent escaping: seeing 
other Armenian districts and _ villages 
burned and pillaged before our eyes: hid- 
ing ourselves in caves and trees and cellars 
of houses that were once Armenian homes: 
afraid to move even, except at night. Being 
a witness to other death marches... . . 
other Armenian women and children and 
old men starving to their deaths, trodding 
their weak, pathetic bodies to the desert: 
walking, fleshless bones, merely held to- 
gether with a thin layer of skin... . - but 
with a thick layer of courage. However, this 
same courage also grew thin: thinner by 
the day: thinner by each succeeding death 
march. Thin, miserable bodies without 
courage or strength or even the will to live. 
And then, finally, in the end, if they were 
fortunate enough, they died. Those who 
didn’t die, or at least those who lingered 
on to a few more hours of life. .... a few 
days perhaps, at most: we saw them go 
insane with starvation. ... . 

(Chokes up, then goes on: ) 


You have no idea how awful it was: the 
lack of food and water. .... yes, and even 
the lack of clean air to breathe: their dead, 
decaying bodies polluted the very air... . . a 
stench so heavy, one could smell it for 
miles away. A favorite Turkish expression 
among the soldiers was one about following 
the death marches by their smell. Well, it 
was so. Dead Armenians were supposed to 
be buried by living Armenians. The Law 
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of the Death March. But after awhile, 
there wasn’t strength enough left 
for them to even scrape holes in the sand 
in which to place their own families. Their 
dead bodies were so thick, they were lying 
the one on top of the other. Sometimes 
at night Hairig and I and other Armenians 
who were hiding out, would steal down 
and try to bury as many as we could..... 

(Chokes up again, then continues: ) 

Only to witness the day following, or the 
day following that, the pathos of Armenian 
women, summoning up whatever strength 
they had left in themselves, to scramble over 
one another for possession of the feces left 
by Turkish soldiers... . . just to have some- 


This gave the Turks reason to feel even 
more superior. Superior to the rayah, as 
they called us: the cattle. Christian infidels 

(Chokes up once more.) 

I saw girls of 13 and 12 and ten pitifully 
offering their twisted, emaciated bodies 
to the soldiers. .... for a handful of 
wheat or greens or something they could 
share with their dying families... . : their 
brothers and sisters, their mothers. ... . 

(Chokes up, then concludes.) 

This and much more for over two years 
+ + Is it any wonder that hatred should 
rrow from this? 

(Slight pause.) 

Then it was over..... we had found 


believe that it was true. ... . that there 
were no more Turks, no more death 
marches or hiding from our very shadows 
. + ee that Hairig and I and you could 
walk down the road in full daylight. ... . 
without fear. ... . that together we could 
look up at the sky and smile and it would 
smile back to us and say we were free. ... 
we were Americans. .... 
(Tears rolls down his face.) 
:\< e I felt alive for what. seemed to be 
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the first time in all my life. And I felt 
proud. Proud to be free. An American... . . 
(Wiping up the tears, he continues: ) 
ray and we were on our way to becoming 
citizens. Hairig and I, American citizens. 
When the American Missionary Relief let 
us borow money for the pushcart, Harig 
became a business man. An American bus- 
inessman, I was so proud of him. You were 
too, although you don’t remember... . . 


RUPEN 
( Heavily: ) 
I remember, Eddie. . .. . I remember 
Hairig’s pushcart. 
EDDIE 
Well, I remembered the Turks. And as 
my pride grew in becoming more and more 
of an American, so grew my hatred for the 
Turks. More and more intense. And each 
night as I lay awake in that bed with the 
two of you beside me, each day as Hairig 
and I peddled our fruit, I thought of 
nothing but the massacres. And in the 
years that followed, on the farm and in the 
silk-mill, when I at last felt genuinely secure 
as an American, I made a pact with my- 
self and I swore vengeance. Vengeance on 


EDDIE 
And it came. That day in France when 
I killed him, vengeance came and I was 


(Chokes up again. Pause.) 
RUPEN 

You don’t have to tell me anymore, Eddie. 

oS ee 
EDDIE 

No, I must tell you. . . 

(Gets his breath, then goes on:) 

I waited. Subconsciously I waited for 
that opportunity to kill him and one day 
the opportunity came. In 
in Paris during a week-end visit there. The 
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Turk was also there, on the same street. He 
was with an American, a nurse from the 
Red Cross. I stopped to look in a store 
window along the avenue. ... . not wanting 
him to notice me. But from the corner of 
my eye, I watched them pass, arm in arm: 
A Turk with an American: that which I 
loved most and that which I hated most. 
Then, as they were about to cross the street, 
he began struggling with her. Nothing seri- 
ous as I learned later. But to me it was 
serious: it was a Turk bothering an Amer- 
ican. And that was all the excuse neces- 
sary: before he realized, I was on top of 
him. Swinging. It was my revenge. For the 
massacres, for the death marches, for Hair- 
ig, for Father, for Annahid and grand- 
mother and for every other Armenian 1 
saw killed or tortured out there. One or 
two blows would have been sufficient, but 
I wasn’t content: this was the enemy: a 
Turk. And as a madman, I continued to 


finally he was dead, I had killed the Turk 
with my bare hands. 
(Slight pause. ) 


RUPEN 


EDDIE 

Of course, there was a trial, a sort of 
governmental courts-martial. However, that 
was merely routine. I was acquitted: Un- 
intentional manslaughter. Only one person 
knew otherwise. Only I knew that it was 
intentional. ... . the beating, at any rate 
sivas But I was free. Free with a murder on 
my conscience. ... . 

And so, over the weeks and months that 


followed, I became sick and troubled and _ 


tormented with it. And then it stopped. . . 

one day. The day I found Jesus. It was 
just before I was to come home. I had a 
long, fine talk with a French clergyman. 
Actually, he was an Armenian whose par- 
ents had fled to France after the first 
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massacre. So of course he understood why 
I had— 

And as we talked, he told me of the 
Lord: that the Lord Jesus would forgive 
are And He did. The Lord forgave me 
for my crime and asked me to forgive the 
Turks for theirs. I have, Rupen.... . 

And since that wonderous day, Ive 
begun to know the true joy of living. The 
Glory of Life with the Lord..... 

(Pause. ) 

Must the same thing happen to you? 
Must you kill, too, before you realize the 
futility and absurdity of hate? Dont, 
Rupen. Please allow my experience to serve 
as a double blessing. Forgive them. For, 
as Jesus said: “All have sinned and come 
short of the Glory of God.” 

(Pause. Eddie then gets up, smiles, and 
reaches out hand to Rupen who remains 
sitting on special area steps, deep in 
thought. ) 

Cmon..... let’s walk awhile. ... . 

(Rupen snaps out of it, gets up, and looks 
at Eddie. Slight pause.) 

RUPEN 

Eddie? Does Hairig know? 


EDDIE 
Yes. We wrote him in detail... . . shortly 
after it happened. The pastor’s Armenian 
wasn't the very best, of course, but I'm 
certain that Hairig understood. 
RUPEN 


EDDIE 
I rather imagine he received that letter 
on the very same day you described. 


RUPEN 
Huh? What day? 
EDDIE 
The one you just now described. The day 
he told you of the Turks.: 


“ee RUPEN 
The day in the mud, you mean? 
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EDDIE 
Yes was it October tenth? Two years ago 
this October tenth? 


RUPEN 


EDDIE 

Cmon..... Well go up to yourr Little 
Little Ararat and ask Hairig about coming 
to the Church Fireworks tonight. .. . . 

(They exit, off right. Beat. Then out 
of the darkness, from the upstage portion 
of the special area, the Old Man enters and 
slowly walks to edge of special area... .. 

He turns and looks off right, after his 
two grandsons as... .. 

The curtain falls.) 


ACT THREE 


Two months later: September. 

At curtain, Rupen and Lenore are side 
by side, lying down on patch of straw in 
special area. This in an abandoned barn 
nearby, and the patter of rain is heard un 
the roof. In several places, the rain leaks 
through in a steady drip. ... . er 

There is an abstract suggestion of a barn 
door or window at upstage portion of spec- 
ial area. Also, there are ocasional pieces of 
corroded farm equipment lying around. 
Hay is scattered all about, etc. .... 

Rupen and Lenore remain this way, 
silently, holding hands and looking up at 
imaginary roof, enjoying life’s pleasures: 
the sound of the rain above, the feel of the 
hay beneath, the warmth of each other 
beside. 

Pause. 

Then Lenore speaks. Quietly, still looking 
up at the roof: 


LENORE 
Rupen? 
RUPEN 
(The same: ) 
Yeah? 
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LENORE 
Why is life so wonderful? — 


RUPEN 
I don’t know. 
(Slight pause.) 

LENORE 
I do. 

RUPEN 
Huh? 

LENORE 
I know why life is wonderful. 

RUPEN ; 

(Smiles, still looking up at roof:) 

Why? 

LENORE 

Because you're here. 

(Rolls over and kisses him. Then rolls 
back and lies still, holding Rupen’s hand 
into the two of hers, tucking all three hands 
under her chin. Rupen smiles and mutters 
you're hot stuff. Pause. Rupen then begins 
to stir. He pulls his hand away, reaching 
into his shirt.) 


(Turning to him:) 
What's the matter? 


RUPEN 

(Sitting up:) 

You got straw down my neck... .. 

(She smiles. He pulls out a few straws 
and shows them to her.) 

See? 

(He throws the straw aside and bends 
over to Lenore, kissing her. Then:) 

C'mon. .... we better get goin. It’s get- 
ting late. 

(He gets up and holds arm oui to her: ) 


Rupen feigns hitting her. She reacts. ) 
Ha. Ha. Two for flinchin. 
(Gives her two.) 
C'mon now, get up. ... . 


LENORE . 
- (Realizes; then gets up quickly, seying: ) 
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You didn’t wipe it off, Rupen. Seven and 
a half. 

(Giving him seven: ) 
One two three four five six seven... .. 

(Giving him the half: i.e., a twist of the 
ear: ) 


(They both smile. He takes her hand 
and they start for upstage portion of the 
special area: ) 

C’mon, let’s get outa htere. 

(Stops, looking out at the rain: ) 

Geeze, lookit it come down. Wow. .... 
Maybe we better wait. Think it’s five 
o'clock yet? 


LENORE 
(Smiling: ) 
It isn’t even four. 
RUPEN 
(Smiles too: ) 
How can you always tell, ya bum ya..... 
LENORE 
I can. 
RUPEN 


Yeah, I know. Well, maybe we can wait 
until the rain lets up a little anyhow. 


(Picks wp an old, rusted horse collar.) 

Boy, this thing must be ancient. 

(Examines it, crossing to steps of the 
special area and sitting. Lenore remains at 
window, looking out at the rain.) 

Boy, the leather’s rotted right off. ‘Won- 
der how old this thing is, anyhow. .. . . 

(Sits examining it. Looks up at imaginary 
barn, etc:) 

And this barn... .. must really be old. 
Geeze, someday this damn place—Oops! 
cine darn place. One of these days I bet 
it’s gonna cave in right on top of somebody. 
I wonder who owns it? Nobody probably. 
Lucky we found it, though, so we could 


(Turns back to continue his examination 
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of the collar. Lenore finished looking at 
the rain, turns front, notices Rupen sitting 
at steps, smiles schemingly, reaches down 
for straw and begins to sneak up on him. 


Rupen senses this, but decides to play 
along, so he pretends to concentrate on 
the collar in his hands. However, when 
Lenore is almost to him, he suddenly turns 
around and tackles her.) 

LENORE 

Oh! 

RUPEN 

(As they grapple: ) 

Thought you could pull a fast one on 
me, eh? 

(They roll around a little more, play- 
fully, and then stop. Rupen has her pinned. 
He holds her this way for a moment, until 
he gets his breath.) 

(Smiling: ) 

Now, you know what I’m gonna do with 
Os é-6 0.2 I'm gonna get a straw and..... 

(Still keeping her pinned, he reaches 
over and pulls up a straw with his teeth, 
spitting out excess ones, etc.) 

(Straw in his teeth, over her: ) 

Now, guess what I’m gonna do?... . . 

(The straw descends. Lenore tries to 
wriggle out of it, laughing playfully and 
turning her head away, from side to side.) 


(He proceeds to tickle her with the 
straw. She laughs with delirium, joyous 
delirium. Rupen, too, begins to laugh. They 
play this awhile... .. 

CRACK! A deafening roll of thunder 
shakes the countryside. Immediately, they 
are shocked out of their playing. Fright- 
ened, Lenore buries herself in Rupen's 
arms. Rupen, too, appears to be a little 
shaken. They remain this way, glued to 
each other. 

Then, the thunder settles down to a 
mild rumble and Rupen relaxes. Lenore, 
however, is still frightened. She tucks her 
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head into Rupen’s shoulder, taking his arms 
and placing them around her body. 

The thunder stops.) 

( After a pause.) 

That's O. K., Lenore. . . . .it was just 
thunder. Only a cloud burst with noise. 
A September cloudburst with noise and 
now it’s all over. ... . C'mon. .... 

(He goes to lift up her face so that he 
can look into her eyes.) 


LENORE 

(Still frightened: ) 

No! 

(She quickly reaches for his arms again 
and puts them around her body, creeping 
closer into him. Rupen holds her this way 
for a moment, tenderly, with love. 

Then, still crouched into his arms, her 
face still folded into his shoulder: ) 

( Almost afraid to ask: ) 

Has it stopped? 


RUPEN 

(Smiling: ) 

Yup. It’s all over. Even the rain stopped. 
See? 

(Timidly, cautiously, she lifts up her 
head and looks towards the window up- 
stage.) 

See?.... 4 even the rain stopped. C’mon 
ey wanna take a look? 

(He gets up and gently takes her by the 
hand, leading her to the window.) 

See..... isan 

(They look out. Rupen then places his 
arm around her waist. After a moment, she 
reaches up for his waist and they stand 
silently, arm in arm, looking out the win- 
dow, their backs to audience. ) 


LENORE 
( Looking out the window: ) 
Rupen? 
RUPEN 
(Same:) 
Yeah? 
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LENORE 
(Turns to him:) 
I'm sorry. 
RUPEN 
What for? 
LENORE 
For being frightened. 
RUPEN 
That ain’t nothin to be sorry about, The 
stupid thing scared me, too. Geeze, what 
the heck did it have to be so loud for? 
(At this, she smiles. He smiles too.) 
LENORE 
Do you think we should be going? Now 
that the rain has stopped? 
RUPEN 
Ah na. ... .we got plentya time. I don't 
have to go over that Bible stuff with Eddie 
, F eee 
(They cross back in.) 
Ain't even four yet, right? 
LENORE 
( Smiling: ) 
Right. 
RUPEN 
I guess I should start wearin that watch 
you gave me for my birthday last month, 
but I don’t wanna take any chances on 
ruining it. Boy, you know, that watch is 
really too good to wear. 
LENORE 
No, it isn’t..Not for you. .... 
RUPEN 


(Doesn't know what to say, so-he breaks 
away, struts around.) 
I know, Ill wear it next year starting 
on my 2\st birthday, all right? 
LENORE 
(Smiles: ) 
All right. 
RUPEN 


Then you'll be finished high school and 
we could. get married like. In a coupla 
years, O. K.? 
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LENORE 

O. K. 

(Slight pause. Rupen sits at steps. She 
crosses in to him, sits too. Another slight 
pause. ) 

How many children do you want to have 
when we get married? 

RUPEN 
Huh? I don’t know, how many you want? 
LENORE 

I don’t know. 

(Slight pause. Then Rupen turns to her, 
asks: ) 


RUPEN 
Is eleven O. K.? 

LENORE 
Eleven? 

RUPEN 


Yeah. Then we could have like a football 
team and I'll be the coach. You can be the 
cheering section. Ha, wouldn't that be 
meet. ...4 eleven half-pint crazy Armenians 
on the football field. Ha. What a hot stuff 
team that would be. Geeze, I pity the poor 
ump, though. He'd get smeared if he ever 
called one against the Hartounians. Ha. 

(Pause. He sits thinking about this, cn- 
joying it for a moment. Lenore enjoys it, 
too, and then looks up and around at barn. 
Rupen turns to her, notices that she is 
looking up and around at barn, so he, too, 
looks up and around at barn.) 

Wondering why that thunder didn’t push 
this place over? 

LENORE 

Yes. 

RUPEN 

Yeah, me too. Isn’t that funny how I 
knew what you were thinking? I almost al- 
ways know. You do too, eh? On me? 

(She nods yes.) 

. ae 

(Slight pause.) 

That's how you cw really tell, though, 
that we're in love. I never knew what they 
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meant before, but boy, now I do. Geeze. . . 
. .1 read somewhere once where a guy 
said that two people in love could like sense 
each other’s thoughts. I usta think he was 
nuts. But, boy, that’s how you can really 


(Slight pause.) 

And I know what you were thinking of 
during that thundering, too. The orphan- 
age, right? 

(Lenore looks down.) 

Geeze, it musta been lousy in there, eh? 

(Noticing the old, rusted horse collar 
on floor, Lenore takes this opportunity 
to pick it up.) 

Boy, that thing’s a zillion years old I bet. 

(Slight pause. Lenore tinkers with the 
zillion year old horse collar.) 

Was your sister Elizabeth there with you 
too? 

(She shakes head no, still tinkering. ) 

Hey whaddya touchin that for, you'll zet 
your hands all dirty. 

(Taking it from her: ) 

Here, gimme that damn—Oops, I mean— 
No, I don’t. I mean damn! Damn right I 
do! 

(Flings the collar across barn.) 

Damn right! 

(Gets up, paces to the window and back 
again, ther back to the window. At window 
he stops, hits sill. Pause: Rupen at window, 
looking out; Lenore at steps, watching him. 
Then, Rupen breaks it and crosses back to 
Lenore and sits next to her.) 

Ah, why do I always get so mad. 

(With a chuckle, he turns to Lenore: ) 

Boy, I bet you think all Armenians are 
nuts, eh? 


LENORE 
No. ; 
RUPEN 
You don’t? 
LENORE 


Nope. Only one: You. 
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RUPEN 

Ha. Ha. Ya bum ya..... 

( Leans over and kisses her. Then, he lies 
down, placing his head in Lenore’s lap. She 
fools with his hair, looking into his face.) 

LENORE 
Why do you have such beautiful eyes? 
RUPEN 
Huh? My eyes ain't beautiful. 
LENORE 

Oh, but they are. I love your eyes and 
your hair and your mouth and your nose 
and your— 

RUPEN 

My nose? What, the fleshy hooked job? 
My nose is stupid. You got a nice nose, 
though. That little button, right... . . there! 

(Reaches up and pushes it in.) 

LENORE 

Ooh, you! 

(They both laugh, then settle down to a 
pleasant silence, his head in her lap. She 
continues to fool with his hair, etc: ) 

Why is damn a curse word? 


RUPEN 

Huh? It ain't. You know, Eddie’s been 
getting too fussy lately, you know that? 
I mean I been going to church with him 
every Sunday now for the past coupla 
months, even this morning. ... . and I 
been goin to that Young People’s stuff with 
yOu.” s- 500 Heck, I even been trying to 
forget about the Turks and all, like I'm 
supposed to. So what more does he want? 
Can’t I at least say damn once in awhile? 
I mean it’s in the English language, so we 
might as well use it, right? And anyhow, 
saying damn’s no sin. It’s just like saying 
ain’t. I've been sayin ‘em years. Heck, 
before you know, it, he'll stop me from 
readin those books and stuff I sent away 
for. Probably even stop me from speakin to 
Hairig in Armenian. Well, he better not, 
that’s all I gotta say..... 

(Slight pause.) 
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Ah, he’s too damn fussy, Eddie is... . . 
(Pause. He thinks, his head in her lap. 
She thinks, looking into his face, etc. Then, 
Rupen suddenly sits up.) 
I don’t feel right. 
LENORE 
What's the matter, Rupen? 
RUPEN 

Somethin’s wrong. I mean I know it isn’t 
right to kill and all, but... . . Geeze..... 

(He gets up, moves around. She 
watches. ) 

I don’t mind going to church and that, 
| well, I'm like shirking my duty, 
trying to forget those Turks. I mean I 
shouldn't only be enjoying life and all with 
you and not thinking about them. It aint 
right. Cause there’s one thing I know, Len- 
ore, and that’s God put me here for a rea- 
son. A duty. And now I’m not doing it and 
I don’t feel right. You know what I mean? 

(At window, he pauses.) 

I mean I’m supposed to get even. ... . 
Maybe Eddie doesn’t have to, O. K., I can 
see that: His job in life is maybe somethin 
else. But my job is to get revenge. That's 
one thing I learned, going to church, at 
least. Cause that’s the kinda person God 
made me. I been that way ever since I 
was a kid. 


LENORE 
What kind of person, RupenP 


RUPEN 

I mean gettin even. If anybody steps on 
me he’s gotta get it back. That’s the kind 
of person God wanted me to be. I even 
remember when I was a kid about ten or 
so in the fourth grade, I used to be the 
same way. That’s when Eddie started work- 
ing in that silk mill and Hairig would once 
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in awhile take me out with him on the 
pushcart into town. Geeze, one day after 
school I was with him and these three or 
four wise guys from the fifth grade come 
by. They always usta make fun of me cause 
of Hairig and all..... thought they were 
big deals. Hal. .... big deals from the 
fifth grade! I remember those guys, each 
one of them. Cause you know what they 
did? They come runnin by and tipped over 
our pushcart for laughs and then beat it 
down the alley yellin deaf and dumb for- 
eigner, deaf and dumb foreigner. Boy, that 
got me mad. You shoulda seen that fruit 
and stuff. Oranges and plums and lettuce 
and peaches rolling all over the place, all 
down the street. Boy... .. 
(Slight pause.) 


But I got even: each one of those big 
deals from the fifth grade. Got ‘em one at 
a time and I beat the living crap outta 
them. Damn right! No one’s gonna step on 
us and get away with it. 


And I could tell you a coupla more, too, 
ever since I was a kid. That’s the way God 
made me. And I know the only reason he 
did was so I wouldn’t let those lousy Dat- 
chigs get away without being punished 
for those crimes they committed. . . . . 


Boy, that’s the real reason I’m here, And 
geting even with them is more important 
than those stupid fifth graders. Cause the 
Turks didn’t only step on me. They stepped 
on every Armenian there ever was or ever 
will be. They stepped on three thousand 
years. Cause the Armenians ain’t ten like 
I was. And it wasn’t just tipping over 
Hairig’s pushcart, either. It was humaa 
lives. And for no reason, too. You know? 
roy eh, Lenore? I mean it ain’t right. So 
how could I forget my duty? Eh? It ain’t 
Eddie's duty. And it ain’t Hairig’s. It’s mine. 
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( Pause. Then, he breaks out of it and gets 
up. With a smile:) 

C'mon, we beter get goin... . . you start 
school tomorrow morning... . . don’t wanna 


(Ribs her:) 
LENORE 


(They laugh, take one another's hand 
and start to exit. Lights slowly begin to 
dim. At UR, Rupen stops, puzzled. Turns 
to her: ) 

RUPEN 

You know, though... . . there’s only one 

thing I can’t understand. .... 
LENORE 

What? 

RUPEN 

I mean if God wanted me to kill and all, 
how come he made life and that so beau- 
tiful for me? How come He let me know 
you, Lenore? Eh? 

( After slight pause: ) 

Ah, why even think about it. C’mon. .... 

(As they walk off UR, hand in hand, 
lights dim out on special area and come up 
in Eddie’s house. .... 

Old Man sits in sofa, writing in his note- 
book. He stops, looks up for the right 
choice of words, and then continues. He 
then reads over what he has just written 
and appears satisfied. He smiles. Then, he 
reaches for his jar of Lake Van water on 
table, inhales deeply, sighs again, and re- 
sumes his work. Pause... . . 

Then, from steps DL, Eddie enters.) 

EDDIE 

Where in the world can it be? I've 
searched everywhere and— 

(Crosses to Old Man. Communicates by 
using big gestures, etc:) 

Not—up—stairs. Pipe—not—up—stairs. 
Don’t—know—where—is, 

(Old Man gives an “oh well, if it’s lost 
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it's lost” type gesture and turns back to the 
notebook. Pause. Eddie shakes his head 
pitifully: ) 

Poor old man of sadness... . - trying to 
make the best of things even though you've 
lost your life’s one remaining pleasure. 

(Smiles tenderly: ) 

I'll replace it. If it entails a personal trip 
over there to do so, I'll find another pipe 


Would any of it be familiar, do you sup- 
pose, if I were to go? After twenty years? 
(He muses, sitting in chair next to sofa.) 


(He notices the jar of water and picks it 
up. Old Man senses this, turns to him. Eddie 
smiles as if to say I'll be careful with it, old 
man. Old Man smiles, Eddie puts down jar. 
Old Man goes back to work.) 

His Lake Van water. .... He managed 
to save that one last jar for over twenty 
years. I suppose a Turkish pipe isn’t quite 
his last pleasure, after all. . . . Poor Hairig. 
Now he’s an old man scribbling meaning- 
less words in a notebook. To look at him 
here, one would never believe he had once 
been a leader. .. . - that he once had the 
respect, the love and admiration of nearly 
ten thousand Armenians. Such a brave man 
ocean loyal to his people even after torture 
failed to persuade him into betrayal. He'd 
have been a great man, perhaps, if those 
Turks hadn’t—But I mustn’t think of that, 
must IP 

(He pauses. Then, he turns back to Old 
Man who continues to write away.) 

Sad, lonely, meager, old man. ... . 

(Then, more brightly: ) 

Fortunately, he has Elizabeth and I to 
care for him. And Lenore and Rupen. We 
all four love and pity you, old man, Very 


(Touches Old Man gently, sorrowfully, 
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on shoulder. Old Man looks up, smiles. 
Eddie smiles, too. Old Man then goes back 
to his notebook, writes away.) 

You and Rupen have given me extreme 
happiness, pride too, in your decision to 
stay on here. The farm was no place for 
you. Rupen neither. And I feel pride for 
him more so now than ever. . . . .now that, 
at last, he’s begun to think of a wonderfully 
new and inspired life with Jesus. . .. . 

(Back door slams closed.) 

Thank you, dear God. 

(Elizabeth comes in from DR, dressed in 
beach-type robe over her bathing suit. She 


is carrying a bathing cap and towel.) 
ELIZ 
( Brightly: ) 
Hi. 
EDDIE 
Hello, dear. 
ELIZ 


(Shaking out her hair: ) 

Brr! It’s cold out there. ... . 

(Drying up:) 

But nice. The water always is after a 
rainstorm. Mother and I used to go after 


(Continues to dry self: ) 
Where are they, anyhow? Haven't they 
come back yet? 
EDDIE 


(Crossing to her: ) 
No. Probably got caught in the rain. 
Here, let me dear. . .. . 
(Takes towel and does the drying for 
her.) 
ELIZ 


Where's a cigarette? 

(Throws cap down and lights a cigarette. 
Relaxes in easy chair, her legs up on pouffe. 
Old Man turns to watch her. She notices 
this. ) 
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What's he looking at? He’s a little old, 
isn’t he? 
(Eddie smiles and crosses to her.) 
EDDIE 
It isn't that. He’s envious of your ciga- 
rette, I suppose. His pipe’s been lost. You 
haven't seen it, have you? 
ELIZ 
Why ask me? Ask Mary, she’s the one 
who does the cleaning, not me. 
EDDIE 
I'm sorry, dear. 
(He sits.) 
ELIZ 
(Making face at Old Man who continues 
to look at her: ) 
Boo! 
EDDIE 
Elizabeth, please. ... . 
ELIZ 
Oh, I'll put it out if itll make him feel 
any better. 
(Crushes it in ashtray. Then, to Old 
Man: ) 
All right!? 
(Old Man turns back to his notebook, 
but sad.) 
Why is he such an ugly looking old 
thing? 
EDDIE 
Elizabeth! 
ELIZ 
Oh, all right. He’s handsome. 
(Slight pause. She gets up, turns to 
Eddie: ) 
Coming upstairs? 
EDDIE 
(Still seated.) 
No dear, you change. I'll wait for you 
down here. 
ELIZ 
I wasn’t intending to change. 
EDDIE 


Then wh— 
(He stops. Slight pause.) 
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ELIZ 
(Softly: ) 
Coming up? 
EDDIE 
( Uneasily: ) 
No, dear, it’s Sunday. 
ELIZ 


(Edge of irritation: ) 

Well do I ever see you any other day? 
Working all week in those—cleaning places! 

(Calms down. Then, self-pityingly: ) 

You're never home at night. . . . .always 
at some. Young People’s or Old People’s 
or Middle Aged People’s Meeting of one 
kind or another. You don’t even care about 
ar 

EDDIE 
(Consolingly: ) 
Of course I care about you, dear. 
ELIZ 

You don’t.... . you just care about your 
church and your dry cleaning... . . you'd 
prefer being with him, or those kids... . . 
because you don’t love me, that’s why... .. 


EDDIE 
(Somewhat annoyed: ) 
I love you, dear, but..... 
(He lets it trail off. Slight pause.) 
ELIZ 
(With all: ) 
Then will you come up? 


EDDIE 
Not today! 
(Calms down.) 


ELIZ 


(She continues, as if truly hurt: ) 
You aren’t. Not for me, anyhow. Just 
for him. Just for the old man and that awful 


( Finality: ) 
Please, Elizabeth, I'm not going upstairs. 
(She sees that he means it.) 
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But I would like to find his pipe. 
ELIZ 

Well you won't! 

( Eddie reacts.) 

No! Because would you like to know 
where it is? Where it belongs: in the city 
dump! Yes, by now that awful thing is 
burning in the city dump! I had Mary 
throw it out last night. 


EDDIE 
Elizabeth, you didn’t! ... . 
ELIZ 
Yes! Ask her if you like. I was hoping you 
would. 
EDDIE 
You had no cause to do that, Elizabeth. 


ELIZ 
Why? Can you tell me whyl? 
(Gets up. Eddie gets up, too.) 
Who does he think he is, stinking up my 
house with that wretched pipe! 


EDDIE 

El]— 

ELIZ 

House? This isn’t a house anymore, Ed- 
die. It's a monastery! Yes! You've turned 
it into a mission with Eddie as the Lord and 
those two— 

(Slap right in the face. Elizabeth stands 
shocked into silence for a moment, un- 
able to believe it. Eddie then reaches for 
her, to apologize: ) 

EDDIE 

Elizabeth, I’m. .... 


No! 

(She turns and runs upstairs. Eddie re- 
mains there for a moment, motionless, not 
knowing what to do, Old Man, who has 
been watching scene, gets up and crosses to 
him. Puts arm around him. Eddie turns to 
the Old Man: ) 

EDDIE 
Why did I do it, Hairig? Why did I 
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slap her? She’s my wife... . « my American 
wife whom I— 

(Buries face in hand and sobs. Old Man 
leads him to sofa. They are just about to 
sit, when Eddie suddenly breaks away and 
goes flying out the front door and off UL, 


Old Man remains alone, at sofa. He 
looks off after Eddie, feeling sorry for 
him. He doesn’t know what the hell 
to do. So he gets mad. His energy mounts. 
Now, if he could, he'd open up and let out 
a terrific scream. But he can’t... . . 

He reels around and gropes for some- 
thing to throw. Sees the Lake Van Water 
on table, grabs it up and flings it wildly 
against the exterior-interior sidewall. It 
smashes into a thousand pieces, all over the 


stage. 

Old Man breathes heavily. Then, realiz- 
ing what he’s just done, he reaches down 
and touches the wet floor, pathetically. 
Now, he becomes sad once more. He picks 
up a piece of the broken glass. . .He 
rises slowly and stands there, the glase in 
his hand. Then he sits, in sofa. .. . . 

Pause. 

The tears start to roll down his face. He 
sits this way, motionless... . . 

Now, Rupen’s and Lenore’s ad-lib voices 
playfully fill the DR wing as the Old Man 
remains alone, wet with tears. 

The tears of wisdom and emotion and ex- 
perience onstage, the laughter of youth and 
love and innocence offstage. 

Now, the Old Man senses their presence. 
He gets up, looks quickly towards off DR, 
turns and rushes out front door, off UL. 

Rupen’s voice off DR:) 

“Gotcha last... . +ha, ha.....” 


RUPEN 
(The back door slams shut and Rupen 
comes bouncing in. He turns around to 
see if Lenore is behind him. She is. Back 
door slams shut again, and now she appears 
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at DR and starts for Rupen. He breaks 
away playfully, looking over his shoulder 
at her, laughing. .... 

Ow! Rupen collides with a chair. Lenore 
catches him and they giggle, whirl around, 
etc, and settle in sofa, in each other's arms.) 

RUPEN 

Whew! 

(They pause, holding each other. Nice 
beat. Then, noticing the empty room: ) 

Hey, where is everybody? Where's 
Eddie? 

LENORE 

Probably upstairs. [Tl go up and get him. 

(Starts for DL steps. Rupen reaches out 
and touches her, saying gotcha last, and 
breaks away to top of sofa, pulling his 
feet up besides him. Lenore turns and starts 
to re-tag him, but then stops.) 

(With a wave of the hand:) 


(She then turns and exits up the DL 
steps. ) 

RUPEN 

Ha. Ha. She’s neat. ... . 

(Slipping back into sofa, he notices Old 
Man’s notebook there. Picks it up.) 

Hey, Hairig’s writing. What's it doin 
here? 

(Looking around: ) 

Wonder where he is, anyhow....?..... 

(Turns back to notebook and leafs 
through it.) 

Boy, this is gonna be a great book some- 
day. Damn right. When he finishes, Won- 
der where he’s up to?.... . 

(Flips to last page, reads a little. Then, 
enthralled, he looks up.) 


(He starts to read some more, but then 
decides that he shouldn't. ) 

Ah, I beter not sneak-read it. He always 
gets mad if I read the chapter before he 
finishes. 

(Closses book: ) 
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I'll wait ‘till he’s done. 

(Putting book on arm of sofa: ) 

Hope it’s soon, though... . . What's this? 

( Picks up the broken piece of glass which 
Old Man left on arm of sofa.) 

Oh, just a hunk o glass... .. 

(Examines it for a second. Then, throw- 
ing it in ashtray: ) 

Don’t that stupid maid ever clean around 
here? 

( Relaxes, lying down in sofa, hands fold- 
ed behind his head.) 

This place ain’t bad, y’know that? 

(Slight pause. Then, he sits up again, 
concerned: ) 

But I shouldn’t stay here. If I do, Tl 
never kill those Turks. Boy, Eddie’s got me 
all mixed up. Heck, if it wasn’t for Len- 
ore I'd go back. Me and Hairig back to the 
farm. We'd make that farm pay. Damn 
right... .. now that I got a purpose in life. 
Heck, we didn’t really try before, me and 
Hairig..... we just had fun. 

(Slight pause. The smile vanishes.) 

But I can’t go back. What about Lenore? 


(He thinks about this. Then, breaking 
out of it:) 

But boy, I bet if we did go back I could 
really do O. K. In a coupla years I could 
save up enough money and all to go over 
there and get even. Geeze, how should 


I do it, though?..... Could buy an air- 
plane or somethin and a whole stack o 
bombs. Hey, yeah... . . But who's gonna 
fly it for me?P..... Heck, that ain’t no 


problem. I'll fly it myself. Ain’t nothin I 
can’t do if I wanna. Damn right. Boy, 


I'll fly over there and drop ‘em all... .. a 
whole planeful of bombs on ten thousand 
Turks. Ten thousand lousy Datchigs. ... . 


How would I know, though, if I killed 
ten thousand: cause I wouldn't be alive or 
nothin to read about it in the papers?. . ... 
I know: I'll pick me out some town with 
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ten thousand of them living in it and then 
bomb the crap outa the whole town. ... . 
But geeze, I'd kill a lot of children and 
stuff if I did that. Ah, I'll figure out a way. 
I'll think of somethin... . . 


(He goes back to relax. Then, sitting up 
again: ) 

But boy, not if I stay here. I should get 
outa this place. .... But how could I leave 
Lenore? Cause if I go away from Lenore 
that means I’m goin away from life. She's 
life to me, Lenore is. Geeze, though, in 
a way I wish I never knew her. How the 
heck come God gave me my duty to do and 
then let me know her? Geeze, He shouldna 
done that. ... . for crying out loud. .... 

(Sits back in despair. Then, with new 
hope: ) 

But maybe if I lived through it and 
didn’t get killed we could still get married 
and— 

(Stops for a moment. Then, angry: ) 


Geeze, who the heck wants to die! Then 
that means I'll never see Lenore again and 
never have a family or nothin. Geeze, why 
couldn’t He pick on somebody else. . . . . 

Boy, that gets me mad! 

(Kicks sofa, hard. Hurts his toe:) 


(Holds toe, then sits down on floor to 
soothe it.) 

Ouch! What the heck is— 

(Pulls out piece of glass he just sat on.) 

Hey what's all this glass doin around 
here. 

(Picks up several more pieces: ) 

Geeze, look at it..... What's this? 

(Reaches above sofa for cover of the 
jar of Lake Van water.) 

Hey, this is the lid to— 

(Gets up.) 

Hey for Christ sakes! Hey somebody 
smashed Hairig’s Lake Van Water! Who the 
—Probably that damn Elizabeth. Wouldn’t 
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put it past her, the whore! Christ sake, look 
what she did!...... 

(Picks up some more glass.) 


Geeze, the rug is still wet even... .. 
Hairig carries the damn thing for more 
than 7,000 miles and she has to go and... . . 
For cryin out loud. ... . 

(He continues to pick up a few more 
pieces of the glass. Then, suddenly, throw- 
ing the glass and cover back at the floor, 
mad as hell: ) 

Damit! Yeah damit! 

(Then, reaching over and pushing ash 
tray on floor: ) Damit! 

(Now, he gets wild and moves around 
room, pushing other things onto the floor, 
yelling damit at each one of them:) 

Damit! Damit! Damit! Damit! Damit! 
Damit! Damit! Damit! 


(Then, at center, he turns upstage and 
furiously begins kicking the daylights out 
of the exterior-interior sidewall. Does this 
for awhile. Then it subsides. He then he- 
gins to sob and sink to the floor of Eddie’s 
house, folding his head in his arms and 
leaning over onto the exterior area. Sobs 
away in his arms. 

The Old Man appears from point where 
he made his last exit UL and slowly walks 
across exterior area to Rupen. He stoops 
down and is just about to touch him when 
Lenore’s voice, from upstairs, cuts in:) 

Rupen? 

Quickly, the Old Man gets to his feet 
and hurries off right. Lenore’s voice calls 
again. Rupen? 

She appears on DL steeps.) 


LENORE 
Rup— 
(She crosses to him, kneels down beside 
him with love: ) 
What’s the matter? Why are you crying, 
Rupen? 
(Without even looking, he reaches out 
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for Lenore and pulls her in tightly, burying 
his face into her.) 


RUPEN 
(Sobbing: ) 
I don’t wanna leave, Lenore. ... . I don't 
wanna go away from you..... please ask 


God not to make me kill them. .... 

(He cries for awhile, then stops. They 
continue to hold each other for several 
moments. Silently, lovingly. Then, Rupen 
breaks it and gets up, wipes his eyes.) 

Geeze, what a lousy crybaby I’m turning 
out to be. I'm supposed to be an Armenian, 
were not supposed to cry! 

(Grabs up Elizabeth’s bathing towel and 
dries his face.) 

If Hairig ever saw me crying he'd think— 

(Notices towel. Throws it into chair, 
mad: ) 

Those Datchigs even got towels named 
after them! 

( Looking around at floor: ) 

Geeze, what a mess. ... . Boy, I got the 
world’s worst temper, throwing this stuff 
around. I don’t know why I always get 
so damn mad for. 


LENORE 
I know. 
RUPEN 
Huh? Whaddya—?— 
LENORE 


Because you're a crazy Armenian, 

(They both laugh. Rupen then starts 
picking up the ashtrays, books, lamps, etc, 
from floor. Lenore helps him.) 

RUPEN 

No, you don’t have to. . . . . 

(She does so anyhow.) 

Geeze, this lamp is a wreck. Wonder if it 
still works? 

(Tries it.) 


(Leaves light on. Goes back to picking 
up remaining few things. Lenore has picked 
up Old Man’s notebook from floor. Rupen 
notices this, and takes it from her, gently: ) 
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That's Hairig’s book he’s writing. ... . 
(Opens it and begins to read a little.) 
LENORE 

(Looking over his shoulder: ) 

What's it about? 

RUPEN 

Ha, ha.... . we're not saying. Not till 
it’s done. 

(He contnues to read. Lenore continues 
to look over his shoulder.) 

(Enthralled: ) 


(Then, noticing Lenore who is still peer- 
ing over his shoulder.) 

Hey, what are you doing, you don’t know 
know how to read this stuff. 


LENORE 
I know a few words. 

RUPEN 
(Smiles: ) 
Cut it out. 

LENORE 
Well I do. 

RUPEN 
You do? 


(She nods mmm-huh. ) 
What then? What words do you know? 
(She says a word in Armenian.) 
(Surprised, happy: ) 
Hey! 
(Then: ) 
What else? 
(Lenore says several more words, then 
finishes with: ) 
‘ LENORE 
.... that’s all I learned so far. 
RUPEN 
Hey, that’s pretty neat! Where'd you 
learn, from those books of mine, eh? 
LENORE 
(Smiles: ) 
Nope. 
RUPEN 
Then where the—?—Hairig? Hairig been 
teaching you? 
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(She nods head yes.) 

Ha. Ha. He’s O. K..... 

(He looks back in notebook, becomes 
engrossed and moves to sofa, still reading. 
Sits. Lenore watches him for a moment, 
then decides to play a game: she tip-toes 
around to above sofa, directly behind 
Rupen; then she crouches half way down, 
taps him quickly on the head and disap- 
pears the rest of the way.) 


(Waving hand over the top of his head, 
his eyes still in the notebook: ) 

Hey, cut it out..... 

(Pause. Lenore pops up again, taps him 
on head once more, and then disappears. 
Rupen smiles, looking up from the note- 
book: ) 

Hey, ya bum ya..... 


(Closing notebook, he looks around fur 
her. Then, he realizes that she is behind 
the sofa. He tosses notebook aside, turns 
around in sofa and leans head down over 
the back of sofa, saying: ) 

Hey, you little bum. I'm gonna. .... 

(His words are muffled in a kiss. He 
remains this way, hanging over back of 
sofa, with only half of his body visible tc 
audience. Then, he goes over a little bit 
further, slowly. ... . 


Then, crash! He loses his balance and 
falls over, behind sowa. Laughter is heard. 
Then, no laughter is heard. No laughter 
is heard for some time. Then, once more, 
laughter. Then, “Hey, cut it out ya bum 
RP ” Laughter again. Now, “Careful o 
that glass. Hey Lenore, that’s broken glass. . 

. .watch it.” He rises. She rises. 

With his foot, Rupen begins scraping 
the glass into a little pile as:) 

Yeah, there’s glass all over the place. 
It's from Hairig’s Lake Van jar. 


LENORE 
(Reacts. Then, sadly: ) 
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RUPEN 

Yeah, for crying out loud. Some— 

(Catches self, then: ) 


that, too. Geeze, and it was his last one. 


LENORE 
His last? 
RUPEN 
Yeah, when he first left over there, he 
had six. Two of them he gave away on the 
ship, to other Armenians who felt home- 
sick and all. Then when I was a kid I 
got stupid mad just like before and broke 
one against a rock. Same thing with Eddie. 
So Hairig only had two. But one of them 
evaporated. Yeah, he kept puttin the lid 
on and off all the time till finally it evap- 
orated. And now this one. ... . 
(Bends down and picks up the pile he 
made on floor above sofa. ) 
Yeah. .... and this is all that’s left... . . 
a handful of broken glass for crying out 


(Then, beginning to get mad: ) 
Boy, Hairig and me never should have 
come here in the— 
( Realizes, stops.) 
Geeze, that was a stupid thing to say. .. . 
(Then to change the subject: ) 
I better save this glass, though. He might 
want it. 
(Putting it in his pocket: ) 
It’s beter than nothin, anyhow. ... . 
LENORE 
Don't put it there, Rupen, youll cut 
yourself. 
RUPEN 
Serve me right if I did! 
(He crosses to sofa, sits. Slight pause.) 


LENORE 
(Still above sofa: ) 
Rupen? 
RUPEN 


Yeah? 
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LENORE 


(Simply, sadly, softly: ) 
Why are you going back to the farm? 


RUPEN 
Huh? I ain’t goin back to no farm. What 
makes you say that? 


LENORE 

(Still the same: ) 

I don't know. ... . 

RUPEN 

Heck, how could I? How could I leave 
bein with you, Lenore, eh? I mean that’s 
a stupid thing to even think about... . 

(Pause. She then crosses to him and sits. 
They look at each other, tenderly. Then, in 
the same mood: ) 

I ain't gonna leave. Not now or not ever. 
Cause the one important thing I know is 
you should do what you wanna do in life. 
And I wanna be with you. 

(Slight pause. She smiles. He smiles.) 

We're gonna get married and have all 
those kids and I’m gonna work for Eddie 
with his dry-cleaning stuff and all. Heck, 
I don't have to do that stupid killing 
against the Turks. What made me think 
I had to do that anyhow? Heck, it ain't 
my duty. Let somebody else do it, not me. 
Cause I’m staying here. . . . with you... .. 

(He takes her hands. Tender pause. 
Then, breaking it: ) 

Hairig upstairs? 

LENORE 
No. Neither is Eddie. Just Elizabeth, 


RUPEN 
Geeze, I wonder where they are. Hairig’s 
probably up at Ararat. 
(Getting up: ) 
Maybe I should go up there and take 
(Taps pocket: ) 
this to—Ow! 
LENORE 
See? I said you'd cut yourself. 
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RUPEN 
Na, it’s O. K. 
(Slight pause.) 
So I think Ill go up there, Lenore. I'll 
see you a little later, O. K.? 
(Starting out: ) 
If Eddie comes in, tell— 
LENORE 
Rupen? 
(He stops, turns to her.) 
May I come with you? 
RUPEN 
Huh? To Ararat? Not now, O. K.? I 
mean me and Hairig got stuff we wanna 
talk about and all..... 
(Smiles to her: ) 
O. K.? 
LENORE 
(Smiles too: ) 
O. K.? 
(Rupen starts out again.) 
Rupen? 

(He stops. Beat. She then crosses to him 
‘il kisses him goodbye. Rupen smiles.) 
RUPEN 

Ha. You're hot stuff. 

(He goes out front door and off UL. For 
a moment, Lenore remains motionless. 
Then, softly, sorrowfully: ) 


LENORE 


. (She stands this way as the lights begin 
to fade out, leaving only the table lamp 


-to illuminate the stage. Lenore turns and 


slowly crosses back into room, to the lamp. 
She reaches for lamp switch, and looks up 
again towards front door. Then:) 
Goodbye, Rupen. ... . 
(She flicks out the light, leaving stage 
in complete darkness. It remains this way 


. for a beat. Then, flick. The Old Man turns 


on the lamp and the lights come up full 
again. 

Lenore is lying down on sofa, crying. 
Old Man crosses to her, sits beside her. She 
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senses this, and turns to him:) 
Oh, Hairig, why must you and Rupen 


(She reaches for him and buries face in 
his shoulder, sobbing. He comforts her as, 
from steps DL, Elizabeth enters. She is 
dressed as in act one, with the same clothes 
she wore while at the ‘beauty parlour’. She 
is looking for something in her purse. Then, 
noticing Lenore and Old Man on sofa:) 

ELIZ 

Oh. 

(Old Man looks up at her, still holding 
Lenore in his arms. Elizabeth crosses in. 
Pleasantly, to Old Man:) 

Hello. 

(She smiles. Old Man smiles. Lenore 
looks up.) 

Hello, Lenore. 

LENORE 

(Wiping face:) 

Hello. 

ELIZ 

Is anything the matter? 


LENORE 

No. 

(Elizabeth looks back in purse and 
searches around in there.) 

Where are you going, Elizabeth? To the 
beauty parlour? 

ELIZ 

(Smiles, looks up: ) 

On Sunday? 
LENORE 

Oh, that’s right. 

ELIZ 

(Looking in purse: ) 

No, just thought I'd go out for a drive. 
Perhaps to Caroline’s. But I can’t seem to 
find the key to my sportscar. 

(Closing purse: ) 

I suppose I left it upstairs. 

(Turns to start for upstairs.) 

LENORE 

(Brightly, getting up: ) 
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Till get it. 

(Trots to DL steps and disappears up- 
stairs as: ) 

ELIZ 

(Calling after her:) 

On the vanity, I thinkl..... 

(Lenore’s voice answers: “O. K.f”) 

That's awfully nice of her. Why is she 
that way when I'm so...... 

(She sits, lighting cigarette. Old Man 
watches her.) 

Oh. Oh, I’m sorry, old man, about your 
pipe..... I'd better not smoke in front >f 
him. 

(Puts cigarette out. Turns to Old Man, 
smiles. Old Man smiles back.) 

Does she really know what you're think- 
ing, as Rupen does? No, not really. They're 
only kids and they like to pretend. . . . .all 
children do. 


Although I didn’t, when I was a child. 
I should have... . . then it would have 
been easier. I could have pretended that 
my father loved me.... . that he didn’t die 
a mean, cowardly, despised drunkard and 
that—Oh, I could have pretended so many 
things... .. That my mother still loved me, 
even atfer she married that painter, 
even after Lenore was born... . . 

But Mother didn’t. . all of her love 


Why did she make me feel so unwanted?. . . 

But I should have loved her just the same. 
I shouldn't have let her die, hating her. . . . . 
not forgiving her because— 

But I didn’t want to pretend, did I? Just 
as now I don’t want to pretend that I’ve got 
a home here... . . that I love Eddie, Oh, 
why did I ever marry him, it wasn’t right 
from the first. 

I suppose because I needed him... . . 
he’s my security in a world of no love. ... . 
the security I once had as a child. . . . -be- 
fore I lost it. 

And now, I seem to be losing it all over 
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again. Today he slapped me. Slapped! As 
that drunken father I— 


(Turns to Old Man: ) 

And it’s all your fault! Yes! Yours and 
that contemptible Rupen! Why did you 
come here? Why couldn’t you have left us 
alone? 

But Ill get rid of you. Somehow, some- 
way. First the two of you and then that little 
brat Lenore! Who are you three to ruin 
my life again?—to tell me when and when 
not the beauty parlours are open! 

(Picks up bag to get a cigarette.) 

Yes, I’m getting a cigarette! I'll smoke all 
I please! And I'll burn every pipe you ever 
bring into this house too! 


(As she is lighting the cigarette, she 
hears Lenore bouncing down the steps. 
Quickly, her attitude changes. She puts out 
cigarette in ash-tray and, as Lenore enters, 
Elizabeth turns to the Old Man: ) 

There, Old Man, I won't smoke. .. .. 

(To Lenore: ) 

I don’t think he wants me to smoke, so I— 


LENORE 
(Interrupts, crossing in brightly: ) 
Hairig doesn’t mind, Elizabeth. 
(To Old Man with a smile: ) 
Do you? 

ELIZ 

It’s all right. I have to run anyhow, 
(Getting up:) 
Did you find them? 

LENORE 
Mmm-huh. I looked all through that 


(Handing keys to Elizabeth: ) 
ery but they were in the drawer of your 


night table. 
(Elizabeth says thankyou and turns to 
go.) 
Elizabeth? 
ELIZ 
Yes? 
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LENORE 
What's the book you have in your night 
table drawer? 
ELIZ 
Book? 
LENORE 
Yes. That sort of diary with the lock on 
it? 
(Elizabeth reacts slightly. ) 
It says to Mother from Elizabeth. What 
is it? 
ELIZ 
(To pass it off:) 
Oh..... just some foolish diary, that’s all. 
(Moves to go.) 


LENORE 
Do you write in it? 
(Elizabeth stops. Beat. Looks to Lenore: 
then, sadly: ) 
ELIZ 


(Then, breaking out of it: ) 
Well, I'd better be going. Goodbye, Old 


Man. I'm sorry about you pipe... . . Bye, 
Lenore. 
LENORE 
Bye. 


(Elizabeth exits out front door and off 
UL. Lenore turns to Old Man: ) 

Why did she say she’s sorry about your 
pipe? 

(Old Man answers. She listens.) 

It is? Oh, then we'll have to look for it. 

(Starts to get up. Old Man reaches out 
and stops her. She turns to him. He says 
something, smiling. 

(Smiling too:) 

All right. ... . we'll look for it later. .... 

(She relaxes in sofa. Slight pause.) 

Hairig? 

(Old Man smiles as if to say what is it: ) 

Rupen didn’t break your Lake Van jar, 
did he? 

(Old Man answers. ) 

Who did? Did you? 
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(Old Man tells her he did.) 

Because you got crazy mad? What at? 

(Old Man doesn’t answer.) 

( Playfully: ) 

Come on, tell me. 

(Old Man doesn’t answer.) 

All right, if you won't tell me that, then 
tell me this: why doesn’t Eddie get crazy 
mad sometimes like you and Rupen? He's 
an Armenian too, isn’t he? 

(Old Man says something. She listens.) 


Oh. I thought you were all supposed to. 
But I guess not because I never saw Eddie 
get mad. Or cry either, like Rupen. Do you 
ever cry Hairig? 

(Old Man answers.) 

When? 

(Old Man tells her a joke. He laughs, 
Lenore laughs.) 

Would you like to see the picture I 
painted of it? It’s upstairs. Don’t tell him 
about it, though... .. 

(Getting up:) 

: ere he’s not allowed to see it ‘till he’s 
on the train going— 

(She stops, reminded of it. She sits down 
in sofa again, sadly.) 

Do you have to go, Hairig? 

(He answers, saying quite a bit.) 

Yes. . ane I knew it was too wonderful 
for me, knowing Rupen. Love isn’t real... . 
it’s just a beautiful dream that eads. ... . 

(Slight sad pause.) 

‘<a but I understand, Hairig. It’s Rup- 
en’s work. .... his duty in life that God 


has given him. ... . 


(Old Man says something. She listens.) 

Were you the same way, Hairig, when 
you were his age? 

(Old Man smiles as if to say why do you 
ask that. She smiles back: ) 

Oh, I don’t know. I just thought you 
might be. Because when he’s your age he'll 
probably be exactly like you. Because— 

( Realizing, she stops. Then, no smile:) 
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Will his duty make him die, Hairig, as 
he says it will? 

(Old Man answers.) 

(Unable to believe Old Man’s answer: ) 

If you don’t know, who does? 

(Slight pause. Then, she breaks out of 
her sadness, gets up and takes the Old Man 
by the hand: ) 

Come on, Hairig, let me show you that 
painting before Rupen comes in... . - 

( Leading him to DL steps: ) 

He went up to your mountain to look 
for you, but he'll be back soon because you 
aren't there. 

(She stops, turns to Old Man: ) 

Are you? 

(Old Man smiles. ) 


(They exit up DL steps as lights dim out 
in house and come up in special area. Eddie 
is there, kneeling down by the abstract-type 
tree, finishing prayer.) 

EDDIE 

.... .Sin in Heaven. For God so loved 
the world, that He... . . re 

(Opening eyes which are red from cry- 
ing: ) 

That he hated Eddie Hartounian! 

(Getting to his feet: ) 

That whosoever believeth in Him shall 
be a fooll 

(He hits tree, hard. Beat. He then moves 
to steps of special area and sits, facing 
front. He calms down. Then, quietly, he 
pleads: ) 

If you are God, why did you permit me 
to slap her? Is this the reward for serving 
you, for the devotion and. .... 

(Lets it trail off. Slight pause.) 


Hairig should have left me _ out 
there on the desert. .... to die along 
with all the. .... 


(He is cut off by Rupen’s voice, calling 
from off right, “Hairig? Hairig, you up 
here?” 
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Eddie snaps out of it, wiping off tears 
that remain on his face. Rupen enters.) 


RUPEN 
Oh. What are you doing up here, Eddie? 
(Crossing to Eddie at steps: ) 
Where's Hairig? 
EDDIE 
At the house, I suppose. 


RUPEN 

No he ain't. Geeze, I thought he’d be 
up here. I got some— 

(Decides not to talk about the Lake 
Van water.) 

(So:) 

How come you are Eddie? You ain’t been 
up here since. ... . Geeze, not since the 
Fourth of July. Remember? 

EDDIE 

(Turns to him with a smile: ) 

Yes. 

RUPEN 

Hey Eddie what’s wrong? You been cry- 
ing or something? Geeze, your eyes are 
all like bloodshot. You been crying? 


EDDIE 

No. The wind blew something in my 

eye and caused it to become irritated. 

RUPEN 

Geeze, both of them? 
EDDIE 

(Rubbing his both eyes:) 

Yes, Yes, both of them. ... . 


RUPEN 
Fa 
(He sits. Slight pause.) 
Hey Eddie? 

EDDIE 
Yes? 

RUPEN 


We hafta go over that bible stuff tonight? 
I don’t feel like it tonight, O. K.? I mean— 
EDDIE 
You don’t have to, Rupen. Not ever 
again. The bible was a mistake. 
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RUPEN 
( Relieved: ) 


(With a chuckle: ) 

How could the bible be a mistake? It’s— 
EDDIE 

Because it is!! 

(Leans over, burying face in hands.) 
RUPEN 

Hey, what's wrong, Eddie, eh? 

(Eddie remains humped over. 
pause. ) 

Heck, whaddya talking like that for? 
The bible ain’t no mistake. I'm surprised at 
you, Eddie, sayin that. I mean if I said it 
maybe I wouldn’t be so surprised, but 
coming from you. ... . Geeze. 

(Slight pause. Eddie looks up. Rupen 
continues: ) 

What’s wrong, eh? Geeze, you never 
talked like that before. Because the two 
things you respect most are America and 
the bible, right? And it’s good that you do, 
Eddie. Cause every person feels a certain 
way and that’s the way you feel. It’s your 
duty to feel that way. Right? So I mean 
don’t go sayin the bible’s a mistake. Heck. . . 


EDDIE 

(Speaks mechanically, staring straight 
ahead: ) 

I slapped her, Rupen. The bible caused 
me to slap Elizabeth. 
ie RUPEN 

Huh? How come? She say something 
wrong about it? About the Lord? 

(Eddie turns away.) 

Then you were right to slap her! 

( Eddie reacts. ) 

Damn right! Cause that’s what you be. 
lieve in. Just like that time you belted the 
crap outta me for sayin that stuff against 
America. You gotta defend whatever you 
believe in. Right?..... 
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( Eddie gets up, crosses to tree and tears 

off a piece of the bark. Slight pause.) 
EDDIE 

( Picking at the bark: ) 

I've tried hard to believe in both. It ap- 
pears, though, that I no longer can. Fer 
now, the one seems merely to thwart the 
other. 

RUPEN 

Huh? 

(Eddie doesn’t answer. Rupen gets up.) 

O. K., you slapped her, so what? 

( Eddie turns around to him.) 

I mean she asked for it, right? Same as 
me. 

(Eddie turns away again.) 

Ah geeze, Eddie, you worry too much. 
Heck, she’s down there now, cryin her 
eyes out. 

( Eddie reacts.) 

Well, I don’t know for sure, but Lenore 
said she’s up in her room, lying on the 
bed and all. I mean so she must be crying, 
right? 

( Eddie turns around, faces Rupen. Rup- 
en smiles and adds:) 

Heck, I bet she’s down there waiting 
for you. Gawhead home to her... . . 

EDDIE 

(Smiles: ) 

Perhaps I should. ... . 


RUPEN 
Sure you should. 
(Pushing him to go:) 


(Eddie moves down steps and starts for 
UL.) 

(Remembering the glass in his pocket: ) 

Wait up, Eddie, [ll go with you, I 
gotta find Hairig. 

EDDIE 

(Very hopeful now:) 

Well let’s hurry, then. C’mon. .. . . 
(Starts for UL again.) 
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RUPEN 
Hey, this way, Eddie. . . . .the short cut, 
remember?—the one we took on the Fourth 
of July? 
EDDIE 


(Turning to him with a chuckle: ) 
I'll go this way, if you remember. 


RUPEN 

Huh? 

(Then, realizes and laughs too: ) 

Oh, that’s right, you almost broke your 
neck that time, didn’t you? 

EDDIE 

(Leaving off UL:) 

I'm too old for that sort of climbing any- 
how. 

RUPEN 

Yeah. 

(Calls after him: ) 

O. K., old man, I'll see you back home! 

(Rupen chuckles and turns to start off 
right. He stops. Lights begin to dim.) 

Huh? What's he mean, too old? Eddie 
ain’t ole. Heck, he’s only 32. 

(Looking down the mountain after Ed- 
die: ) 

Boy, but he seems old sometimes, Older 
than Hairig even. Ha, Hairig’s like a kid. . 
.. che ain’t afraid of no short cut... . -ha, 
Hairigll never get old, he’s like Lenore. 
Geeze, look at Eddie goin down that path 
wpa ge now, he even looks like an old man. 
That’s funny, you know that?. . .. . the way 
some people seem older and they really 
aren't. Like Elizabeth. She even seems 
older than Eddie. Guess there’s just 
two different kinds of people that’s 


the old ones. Geeze, though, Eddie used to 
have fun. For crying out loud, why did he 
have to marry Elizabeth for?. . . . .she just 
made him old. Good thing Elizabeth can’t 
marry Lenore, that’s all I gotta say. Cause 
I'd hate to see her make Lenore old... . . 
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(By now, the lights on special area have 
dimmed out, leaving Rupen in soft amber 
spot. ) 


Wonder what I am, old or young? Some- 
times I feel like Elizabeth, but—Ah, who 
the heck cares, I got more important stuff to 
think about. Damn right. I got my duty 


(Takes a last look for Eddie: ) 

Geeze,; where'd he go... .. he’s outa sight. 
Well, I bet Ill beat him home anyhow, 
even though he had a head start. .... 

(Turning to go, the spot following:) 

(As he is almost off right, he stops. He 
freezes in place with the soft amber spot 
focused on his back and shoulders. 

Also, there is another soft amber spot. 
It is focused on DL steps of Eddie’s house. 


Now, Lenore slowly appears in this spot, 
entering from off DL. For a moment, she 
stands on the top step, looking at Rupen 
who begins now to turn to her, slowly. 
Then, Lenore takes one, then two, then 
almost three steps towards Rupen, just as 
Rupen did towards her in act one. 
And before she finishes the third step, she, 
too, stops short. Not by a blinding white 
spot on Eddie, however, but by a sudden 
blast of jazz music screaming longingly 
from the special area. Now, both Lenore 
and Rupen freeze in place as, once again 
a hard red spot picks out Elizabeth at 
point where she made her last exit, the UL 
corner of exterior area. 


She is drawn to the special area and the 
jazz. music. The red spot follows her as 
she moves up the steps and off UR. Spot 
remains focused on special area. The jazz 
music is then coupled with Elizabeth’s and 
Man’s offstage laughter. The laughter and 
music then well to a crescendo and abrupt- 
ly flick off. With it, the soft amber spot 
focused on Rupen and the hard spot 
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focused on special area also flick off. Only 
Lenore remains in light. 

She stands this way for a beat. Then, 
she moves to sit down on the DL. steps 
and the lights come up full on Eddie's 
house. Lenore sits on steps, with her chin in 
hands, staring straight ahead, dejected. 
Eddie comes on from upstairs, happy. 


EDDIE 
(Tapping her on top of head: ) 
All right, young lady. On your feet. 
(Crosses rest of the way down steps and 
goes to table by sofa, picking up bible. 
Lenore doesn’t move, just stares ahead.) 
(Smiling ) 
Lenore? Hurry or we'll be late. 
(Looking at watch: ) 
The sermon begins at 7:30 and it's 
already twelve past. 
(Crossing in to her: ) 
Shall we go? 
(Still, she doesn’t move.) 
Come on..... 
LENORE 
(Quietly: ) 
Eddie? 
EDDIE 
Yes? 
LENORE 
I don’t feel like going tonight. 
EDDIE 
Of course you do. 
LENORE 
But where's it getcha, all that church 
crap? 


EDDIE 
(Shocked: ) 
Lenore! You don’t— 
LENORE 


I do! Damn right I mean it! 
(Buries face in hands.) 
EDDIE 
(After a pause: ) 
He'll be back, Lenore. They were merely 
homesick for a visit to the farm. .... 
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(Sits next to her on steps.) 
Don't feel badly. ... . please. I miss them 


(Slight pause. She looks up to him.) 
They're coming back.... . 
LENORE 

( Quietly: ) 

I know they won't. 

(He starts to say something soothing, 
Lenore continues: ) 

It’s all right, though, I understand, And 
I'm sorry I said those words just now. 


EDDIE 
We all have our weaker moments, Len- 
ore. But we must try not to allow them to 
dominate. I try. Constantly. Will you?. ... . 
(She smiles and nods her head yes.) 
Good. 
(He helps her up as:) 
LENORE 
Eddie after I finish high school can I go 
to that girl’s school? The one Elizabeth 
said is so nice? 
EDDIE 
Rather than college here? 
LENORE 
Yes. Because it’s so much nicer, she said. 
EDDIE 
You won’t mind living away from home? 
LENORE 
Not if I go there. .... the place Elizabeth 
told me about. 
EDDIE . 
(Smiles: ) 
All right, then. ... . it’s settled. 
LENORE 
( Kissing him on cheek: ) 
Thankyou. 
(They start for DR.) 
Eddie why are you and Elizabeth so 
kind to me? 
EDDIE 
We love you, Lenore. 
LENORE 
(Sadly, out of nowhere: ) 
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Will she go there every night now? 


EDDIE 
(Smiling: ) 
Hmmm? 
LENORE 
To the beauty parlour. Will Elizabeth 
keep going at night, too? 
EDDIE 
(Not smiling: ) 
I don't know, Lenore. .... 
(Then, breaking out of it:) 


(As they exit off DR, lights fade out on 
them and come up in special area which is 
now furnished as it was in beginning of 
play ie: the farm. 

Also, as in the beginning, Old Man is 
sitting on steps with handful of soil. Now, 
as before, he holds hand to one side and 
lets the soil slip through his fingers. ... . 
to the ground. Pause. Then, once more, he 
rises and crosses to jar of water on shelf in 
house. He takes it with him to the steps and 
sits again. He unscrews cover and sits there, 
inhaling with pleasure. ... . 

Now, he hears Rupen entering from off 
right, so he quickly puts cover back on jar 
and hides it behind him, on steps.) 


RUPEN 

(Entering and crossing in: ) 

Hi ya, Hairig. Boy, that fence is O. K. 
now. Not like it used to be. Still ain’t done 
yet, but it’s gettin too dark to see out there 
now. Little while, though, and we'll have 
this place in the shape it should be in. 
Right? 

(Old Man smiles. Rupen sits.) 

Boy, I’m tired, Hairig. This farming’s 
really rough. 

(Slight pause.) 

So how’s the book coming, Hairig? O. K.? 

(Old Man says something. ) 

No kidding? Geeze, that’s all right. Boy, 
you're writing those chapters fast, you 
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know that? Heck, I didn’t even read the 
last one yet. 

(Old Man says something, smiling. 
Rupen listens, then smiles too.) 

Yeah, I know. But I gotta keep pushing, 
Hairig. We gotta make this farm pay, right? 
So I can get enough money to— 

(Old Man interrupts. ) 

Aw, Hairig, don’t start that again, eh? 
I mean it’s my job in life, same as writing 
that book is yours. I mean right? 

(Old Man doesn’t answer.) 

C’mon, Hairig.... . be fair..... O. K.? 

(Slight pause. ) 

I mean I don’t tell you not to write, do I? 

(Old Man smiles. Rupen smiles too. 
Slight pause.) 

Boy, before I could read Armenian and 
all, I usta think that book was about your 
district over there. I mean that would be 
O. K. and all, but boy, not compared to 
what the book’s really about. Cause when 
you finish it, it’s going to be the greatest 
book ever written. Geeze, I hope you finish 


(Slight pause. ) 

But what will you do all day, then? Cause 
you don’t have anything else, just— 

(Old Man interrupts. Rupen listens and 
then breaks into a smile.) 

What else? What else do you have, 
Hairig, eh? 


(Old Man smiles and reaches behind, on 
steps for jar of Lake Van water.) 

Hey, where'd you get—?— 

(Old Man interrupts. Says much. Rupen 
listens and then speaks, awed: ) 

Geeze, Hairig, no kidding? Wow. .... 
youre really somethin, you know that? I 
mean first that book and then this water 


(He pauses. He opens jar of water to 
smell it. Then puts cover back and hands 
jar to Old Man: ) 
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Boy, now you got two things, same as me. 
You got your work and your Lake Van 
water and I got my work and my watch 
Lenore gave me. Hey, I’m gonna take a 
look at that. 

(Getting up and crossing into house:) 

I ain't seen it since this morning. .... 

(Old Man remains on steps, smiling, with 
the jar of water in his lap. Rupen goes to 
shelf and picks up shoe box which is 
wrapped in worn brown paper and tied 
with fifteen or twenty yards of hemp. 
Crossing back to steps and unwinding the 
hemp: ) 

You know, I gotta be careful with this 
Pre don’t wanna ruin it or nothin. ... 

(Sits, still unwinding. ) 

That stupid Dietrich’s son Paulie is com- 
ing over in a little while with that welding 
torch his father got... .. 

( Taking off the brown paper: ) 

Pe aad we're gonna go over in the shed 
and weld those lousy hinges for the gate 
down by the rock bed. .... 

(Opening box and taking out another 
box, wrapped in string and layers and layers 
of newspaper: He does all this very meti- 
culously, but with great skill, as if he’s done 
it a thousand times before: ) 

seed and speaking about that rock bed, 
guess what? Guess what happened down 
there, Hairig? 

(Old Man smiles. Rupen continues to 
peel off the layers of newspaper, putting 
them in a neat pile along side him.) 

Well, remember those vines down there? 
The ones that we didn’t have any hope fer 
any more? Well, there’s grapes on ‘em, 
Hairig. Isn’t that somethin? I saw ‘em to- 
day, Hairig. Little grape buds, starting to 
grow on those vines we gave up for lost. ... 

(Now, down to the actual box, he opens 
it and takes out a fine watch case which 
is wrapped in several pieces of tissue paper. 
He unfolds the tissue paper, with extreme 
care, leaving the naked case in front of 
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him. He sighs and opens the case. It is 
velvet-lined. He looks at the watch in 
there. Sighs. Sighs again. Then, he shows 
it to Old Man:) 

See Hairig? You got your water from 
Lake Van and I got this... .. 

(Old Man goes to pick it out of the case. ) 

No! No, Hairig, you know better than 
that..... it’s very fragile and all. Just look 
at it, Hairig..... isn't it beautiful? 

(Rupen pauses, looking fondly at the 
beautiful, fragile watch in the fine velvet- 
lined case.) 


(Turns to Old Man:) 

Geeze, Hairig, I wish I could see her 
once in awhile... .. 

(Slight sad pause. Then: ) 

But if I did, I wouldn't be able to do my 
work in life, would IP 
(Gets off the subject: ) 
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Well, I better put this away. . . 
Dietrich’s idiot son will be here soon. 

(Takes a last look at the watch before 
closing the case. Talks to it: ) 

See you tomorrow... ... 


(Closes case, very gently. He picks up 
tissue paper and is about to re-wrap, but 
stops... . « the paper and watch case in his 
hands. Slowly, he turns to the Old Man: ) 

Hairig? 

(Old Man turns to him.) 

Why did I have to be an Armenian? 
How come I can’t be an American, Hairig, 
like Eddie. . . . .and live for happiness and 
all instead of just for killing? Eh, Hairig? 
Why did God have to make me an Armen- 
Se 


(He searches Old Man’s eyes for an 
answer as..... 
The curtain falls. ) 
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SPECIAL PAMPHLET EDITIONS OF 


“ELEVEN YEARS OF THE ARMENIAN REVIEW” 
AN INDEX COMPILED BY SAMUEL K. RYDER 





Readers of The Armenian Review will want to own a pamphlet publica- 
tion of the enormously useful index of THE ARMENIAN REVIEW compiled 
by Mr. Ryder. 


We are anxious to distribute this work on as wide a plane as possible in — 
order to aid readers, researchists and scholars have on hand the key to the 
REVIEW, to facilitate the indulgence of their interests. 


Copies of the INDEX will be mailed to all who request them. Simply send 
your name and address to the address below, and enclose forty-cents to help 
us meet the costs of mailing and handling. 


And while you're at it: why don’t you subscribe a friend or a relative to 
THE ARMENIAN REVIEW -— the only publication of its kind world-wide! 
Address all orders for indices or subscriptions to: 


THE ARMENIAN REVIEW 


212 Stuart Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 
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